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Ari.  I.— the  .MODKPvN  PAPArY. 

1.  liccoUcchonii  of  the  hast  Four  Popes.  15y  Nicholas,  C^irdiiial 
WisciiKiii.  Svo.  Loiulun  :  Hurst  it  lihickctt.  185S. 


Jrsr  forty  years  ago,  in  1S18,  Nicholas  Wiseman,  an  ingenu¬ 
ous  young  liriton,  of  approved  morals  and  liopeful  talents, 
entered  the  city  of  Ivonie,  after  a  jirobation  at  St.  Cuthhert’s, 
llshaw,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  studies  at  the  English  (\)llegi‘, 
with  a  view  to  the  Romish  priesthood.  Ijittle  did  the  well- 
grown  stripling  expect  that  some  two-and-thirty  years  later  he 
should  he  issuing  jiastorals  from  the  Flaminian  Gate  that 
would  thunder  and  lighten  in  our  ecclesiastical  sky,  with  a 
porti'iitous  power  which  moved  the  very  throne  of  this  einjiire 
with  indignant  commotion,  and  raisi'd  such  a  stir  of  angr\' 
])rotest  and  clamour  as  was  unknown  in  England  since  the 
N(Hiconformist  Ejection  of  1()()2.  Little,  probably,  did  he  in 
the  most  sanguine  dreams  of  youth  anticipate  that  the  stranger 
from  distant  lands  would  ever  be  so  domesticated  and  adoptc'd 
into  the  very  bosom  of  the  Church  at  Rome,  that  he  should 
become  one  of  its  most  favoured  sons,  and  only  leave  the 
bounds  of  the  capital  a  mitred  prelate,  prince,  and  cardinal  of 
the  Church. 

Dr.  Wiseman  describes  in  the  following  pleasant  terms  his 
tirst  view  of  the  sacred  domicile,  which  was  to  he  his  home  for 
so  many  years,  and  which,  by  its  studious  and  friendly  seclusion, 
well- improved,  has  contributed  so  largely  to  his  fame : — 


A  long,  narrow  street,  and  the  Pantheon  burst  full  into  view ; 
then  a  labyrinth  of  tortuous  ways,  through  which  a  glimpse  of  a 
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church  or  palace  front  might  be  caught  occasionally  askew;  then  the 
small  square  opened  on  the  eye,  which,  were  it  ten  times  larger, 
would  be  oppressed  by  the  majestic,  overwhelming  mass  of  the 
Farnese  Palace,  as  completely  Michel-Angelesquc  in  brick  as  the 
Moses  is  in  marble,  when  another  turn  and  a  few  yards  of  distance 
placed  us  at  the  door  of  the  ‘venerable  English  College.’  Had  a 
dream,  aft(‘r  all,  bewildered  one’s  mind,  or  at  least  closed  tlie  eager 
journey,  and  more  especially  its  last  hours,  during  which  the  tension 
of  anxious  ex])ectation  bad  wrought  up  the  mind  to  a  thousand 
fancies?  No  description  had  preceded  actual  sight. 

“  Xo  traveller  since  the  beginning  of  the  century,  or  even  from  an 
earlier  period,  had  visited  it  or  mentioned  it.  It  had  been  sealed  up 
as  a  tomb  fora  generation  ;  and  not  one  of  those  who  were  descending 
from  the  unwieldy  vehicle  at  its  door  had  collected,  from  the  few 
lingering  patriarchs,  once  its  inmates,  who  yet  survived  at  home,  any 
recolbrtions  by  which  a  picture  of  the  place  might  have  been  pre- 
panal  in  the  imagination.  Having  come  so  far,  somewhat  in  the 
spirit  of  sacrifice,  in  some  expectation  of  having  to  ‘  rough  it’  as 
pioneers  for  less  venturesome  followers,  it  seemed  incredible  that  we 
should  have  fallen  upon  such  pleasant  places  as  the  seat  of  future 
life  and  occupation.  AV’ide  and  lofty  vaulted  corridors;  a  noble 
staircase  leading  to  vast  and  airy  halls  succeeding  one  another ;  a 
spacious  garden,  glowing  with  the  lemon  and  orange,  and  presenting 
to  one's  first  approach  a  perspective  in  fn'sco  by  Pozzi,  one  engraved 
by  him  in  his  celebrated  w  ork  on  perspective  ;  a  library  airy,  cheerful, 
and  large,  w  hose  shelves,  however,  exhibited  a  specimen  of  what  anti¬ 
quarians  call  ^  opus  tumult uarium'  in  the  piled-up,  disorganized 
volumes,  from  folio  to  duodecimo,  that  crammed  them  ;  a  refectory 
wainscoted  in  polished  walnut,  and  above  that,  painted  by  the  same 
haml,  with  St.  (ieorge  and  the  Dragon  ready  to  drop  on  to  the  floor 
from  the  groined  ceiling;  still  better,  a  chapel,  unfurnished,  indeed, 
but  illuminated  from  floor  to  roof  with  the  saints  of  England,  aiul 
celestial  glories,  leading  to  the  altar  that  had  to  become  the  very 
hearthstone  of  new  domestic  attachments,  and  the  centre  of  many 
vet  untasted  joys such  were  the  first  features  of  our  future  abode, 
as,  alone  and  undirected,  we  wandered  tiirough  the  solemn  building, 
and  made  it,  after  years  of  silence,  re-echo  to  the  sound  of  English 
voices,  and  give  back  the  bounding  tread  of  those  who  had  returned 


to  claim  their  own.  And  such,  indeed,  it  might  well  look  to  them 
when,  after  months  of  being  ‘cribbed,  cabined,  and  confined’  in  a 
small  vessel,  and  jammed  in  a  still  more  tightly-packed  vettura, 
they  found  in  the  upper  corridors,  wide  and  airv  as  those  below,  just 
the  right  number  of  rooms  for  their  party,  clean  and  speckless,  with 
every  article  of  furniture,  simple  and  collegiate  though  it  was,  spic 
aiul  span  new,  and  manifestly  prepared  for  tlu*ir  exj)ectcd  arrival. 
t)ne  felt  at  once  at  home ;  it  was  nobody  else’s  house ;  it  was 
Knglish  ground,  a  part  of  fatherland,  a  restored  inheritance.  And 
though,  indeed,  all  was  neat  and  trim,  dazzling  in  its  whiteness, 
relieved  here  and  there  by  tinted  architectural  members,  one  could’ 
not  but  feel  that  we  had  been  transported  to  the  scene  of  better 
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men  and  greater  things  than  were  likely  to  arise  in  the  new  era  that 
day  opened,  dust  within  the  great  ent ranee-door,  a  small  one  to 
the  right  led  into  the  old  ehureh  of  the  Holy  'rrinity,  wliieh  wanted 
but  its  roof  to  restore  it  to  use.  There  it  stooil,  nave  and  aisles, 
separat(‘d  by  pillars  connected  by  arches,  all  in  their  places,  with  the 
lofty  walls  above  them.  The  altars  had  been  removed  ;  but  we  could 
trace  their  forms,  and  the  painted  walls  marked  the  frames  of  the 
altarpieces,  esi)ecially  of  the  noble  painting  by  Durante  Alberti,  still 
preserved  in  the  house,  representing  the  l*atron-Mystery,  and  St. 
'riiomas  of  Canterbury,  and  St.  Edward  the  Martyr.  This  vision  of 
the  past  lasted  but  a  f(‘w  years,  for  the  walls  were  pronounced  unsafe, 
and  the  old  church  was  demolished,  and  the  unsightly  shell  of  a 
thoroughly  modern  church  was  substituted  for  the  old  basilica,  under 
the  direction  of  Valadier,  a  good  architect,  but  one  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  feelings  which  should  have  guided  his  mind  and  pencil  in  sucb 
a  work. 

‘‘  It  was  something,  however,  to  see  that  first  day,  the  spot 
revisited  where  many  an  English  pilgrim,  gentle  or  simple,  had 
knelt  leaning  on  his  trusty  staff,  cut  in  ^eedwood  or  tlie  JS'ew 
Eorest ;  where  many  a  noble  student  from  Jlologna  or  Padua  had 
prayed  in  formn  jxjujn'ria,  as  he  was  lodged  and  fed,  when,  befon* 
ix'turning  home,  he  came  to  visit  the  tond)  of  the  Apostles  ; 
and  still  more,  where  many  and  many  a  student,  like  those  now 
gathered  there,  had  sobbcil  his  farewi‘ll  to  the  ha[)py  sj)ring  days 
and  the  (piiet  home  of  youth,  btdbre  starting  on  his  weary 
journey  to  the  peril  of  evil  days  in  his  native  land.  Around  lay 
scattt'red  numiorials  of  the  past.  One  splendid  monument,  erected 
to  Sir  Thomas  Dereham,  at  the  bottom  of  the  church,  was  entirely 
walleil  up  and  roofed  over,  ami  so  invisibh'.  Put  shattered  and 
defaced  lay  tlu‘  richly-efligied  tombs  of  an  archbishoj)  of  York  and  a 
prior  of  AVt)rcester,  and  of  many  other  English  worthies  ;  while  sadder 
wreckage  of  the  recent  storm  was  piled  on  one  side — the  skulls 
and  bones  of,  j)erhaps.  Cardinal  Allen,  E.  iVrsons,  and  others,  whose; 
coffins  had  been  dragged  uj)  from  the  vaults  bidow,  and  converted  into 
munitions  of  war.  And  if  there  was  required  a  living  link  between 
the  jiresi'iit  and  the  past,  between  the  young  generation  that  stood 
at  the  door  and  the  old  one  that  had  passed  into  the  cry|)t  of  the 
venerable  ehureh,  there  it  was,  in  the  person  of  the  more  than  octo¬ 
genarian  porter,  A'incenzo,  who  stood  all  salutation  from  the  wagging 
appendage  to  his  grey  head  to  the  large  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes, 
mumbling  toothless  welcomes  in  a  yet  almost  nnknowii  tongue,  but 
full  of  humble  joy  and  almost  patriarchal  affection,  on  seeing  the 
haunts  of  his  own  youth  rejieopled.” 

Of  the  Ehiglish  College  at  Koine  w(‘  arc  in  a  position  to  furnish 
a  few’  items  of  inforination  wliicli  Dr.  AYiseinan  has  not  supplied, 
})rol)al)ly  supposing  most  of  bis  readers  familiar  with  the  liistory 
of  its  foundation.  It  was  establislu'd  by  Dope  Gregory  XIII., 
in  the  year  1578,  and  bad  for  its  first  rector  Dr.  Maurice 
Clcnock,  bishop  elect  of  Bangor,  in  tlic  reign  of  the  unliappy 
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Queen  Marv,  of  unpleasant  memory.  The  college  w  as  designed 
for  the  aeeommodatlon  of  fifty  students  intended  for  the  see  ilar 
priesthood  in  Kngland.  The  buildings  appropriated  lor  then- 
use  were  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  and  the  contiguous  houses, 
loo-ether  with  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  and  that  ol  the 
nfessed  Trinity.  This  Tope  endowed  the  new  institution  with 
an  annual  pension  of  six  thousand  scudi,  or  about  a  thousand 


ismiids;  ami  all  the  property  belonging  to  the  hospital  besides. 
The  first  students  were  brought  from  Rheims,  whither  the 
Douav  in.stitution  had  been  transferred  for  the  short  interval 
bi'tween  l-OTS  and  15!)d,  under  stress  of  political  causes,  the 
first  rector  only  presided  over  the  college  lor  one  year,  when 
he  was  removed  to  make  way  for  an  Italian  .lesiiit,  Agarrazio. 


in.-  n  vv.  -  . 

From  that  time  for  a  period  ot  nearly  two  hundred  ^eais  the 
curious  spectacle  was  displayed  of  a  college  for  Fnglish  secular 
priests  heinjr  under  the  entire  control  and  governance  ot  the 


Jesuit  regulars,  till  the  date  of  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits 
by  Tope  (dement  XIV.,  in  177d.  After  this  event  the  college 
was  administered  by  Monsignor  Foggini  and  other  Italian 
priests,  being  ot  little  use  to  the  Fiiglish  under  the  legimen  ot 
these  gentlemen,  llepi'ated  memorials  were  presented  toi  the 
restoration  of  the  iiropertv  to  the  secular  clergy  of  England, 


n**  - !"• 

17t>8  the  college  was  seized  by  the 


propi' 

but  to  no  good  etfect.  In 
French,  and  remained  clo.sod  for  twenty  years;  and  at  the  end 
of  this  interval  it  was  that  young  Nicholas  Wiseman  found  his 
way  thitlu'r,  being  one  of  the  tirst  batch  of  ten  young  English¬ 
men  consigned  to  its  care  lor  a  lengthened  period.  Dr.  Kobert 
Grad  well,  afterwards  coadjutor  bishop  of  the  London  district, 
was  appointed  its  lirst  rector  after  its  re-opening  in  ^larch, 
ISIS.  Nine  vears  afterwards,  so  well  did  the  revived  insti¬ 
tution  prospiT,  that  it  contained  thirty  students.  Dr.  Wiseman 
became  rector  from  1S‘2S  to  ISIt),  when  he  himself  was 
appointed  coadjutor  in  the  Fentral  District  of  England,  and 
left  the  college  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Daggs,  since  also  made  a 
bishop.  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  institution  is  about  £1,7)00 
per  annum :  no  very  sumptuous  endowment  for  the  board, 
lodging,  and  tuitum  of  fifty  men,  with  their  rector  and  his 
auxiliaries. 


Desiilcs  this  hou.se  at  Rome,  the  dispersed  Romish  clergy  in 
the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  founded  other  schools 


and 


colleges 


at  Douav  and  St.  Diner;  at  Valladolid,  Seville, 


Madrid,  and  St.  Lucar,  in  S])ain  ;  in  Lisbon,  and  in  1‘aris,  for 


the  sixailar  priesthood:  but  the  members  of  regular  orders, 
Renedictines,  Farmelites,  (  arlliusians,  Cistercians,  Dominicans, 
I'ranciscans,  and  »losuits,  together  with  corresponding  sister¬ 
hoods,  spread  far  and  wide,  especially  in  France,  the  Nether- 
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lands,  and  Flanders.  Go  wliere  they  tlicse  exiles  lor 

reli'j^ion's  sake,  often  doubtless  respectable  enouj^h  as  indi¬ 
viduals,  but  extremely  worthless  as  fraternities,  with  the 
instinct  of  the  mole  burrowed  deeply  in  the  soil  ;  and  many 
of  the  comfortable  dens  they  excavated  for  themselves  in  the 
rich  loams  of  Hel^iuni,  and  amid  the  picturesque  and  vine- 
trellised  re«jfions  more  southward,  remain  at  the  present  day  the 
receptacles  of  their  successors,  alon^  with  the  traditions  of  three 
hundred  years’  j)ossession.  Thus,  amid  all  the  vicissitmU's  of 
relij^^ious  opinion  and  political  jj^overnment,  in  all  the  countries 
where  tlu'y  reside,  it  is  interesting  to  mark  how  the  i>roperties 
have  remained  in  the  same  relij^ious  family  circle  with  adulation 
of  tith'  and  an  undisputed  succession  that  few  private  families 
could  claim.  The  incident  explains  itself,  where  the  hand  of 
violence  does  not  dissolve  the  union  between  rij^ht  and  pos¬ 
session ;  for  although  the  members  die,  the  corporation  sur¬ 
vives,  and  tlie  succession  can  never  fail.  The  leaves  fall,  the 
forest  stands;  and  in  the  forests  of  monkery  no  account  i> 
made  of  the  leaves. 

Tn  the  earliest  years  of  that  Fn<^lish  Colleji^c  in  liome  was  a 
certain  Jhi^lish  student  there,  in  circumstances  closely  resem¬ 
bling  those  of  the  niodein  Cardinal,  but  with  a  very  dilfcrt'ut 
result ;  for,  after  a  two  years’  residence,  on  comino;  to  Kn^land 
he  recanted  his  Romish  faith,  and  ])rofcssed  the  reformed  reli¬ 
gion.  This  person,  too,  was  an  anecdotist  of  the  Ropes,  for  the 
next  extra(?t  will  find  him  declaring  himself  a  reporter  of  “  such 
things  as  1  have  seen  at  Rome,  yet  not  all,  nor  the  twentieth 
part  thereof,  but  here  one  thing,  and  there  another.’*  The  fact 
of  his  having  been  one  of  the  very  tirst  students  in  the  same 
seminary  in  which  Dr.  Wiseman  was  trained  giv(\s  intc'rest  to 
his  publication,  which  bears  the  date  of  loiSl.  Ho  d('seribes 
himself  as  being  for  “the  space  almost  of  two  years  the  Ropi‘’s 
scholar  in  the  Hnglish  Seminary  or  College  at  Rome.’*  He  thus 
bespeaks  the  good  w  ill  of  his  reader : — 


“  God,  that  is  my  recorde,  and  searcher  of  all  mens  hoartes  (good 
Cliristiaii  reader),  kiiowotii  that  witli  vnfegned  heart  I  greatly  wished 
this  d(‘claration  of  my  repentance,  and  desire  to  he  rt‘ceived  to  the 
true  Cluirch,  to  be  imprinted,  for  two  principall  causes:  the  one  to 
certitie  my  deare  countreymen  of  my  reconciliation  to  the  true 
(^hurch,  the  other  of  my  disposition  to  do  them  good  hen*after, 
when  it  shall  please  God  to  encreasc  me  with  greater  knowledge, 
and  to  manifest  how  it  hath  pleased  Christ  our  Sauiour,  the  head 
Shepherd,  to  call  me  away  by  his  instruments,  the  faithful  and  godly, 
from  the  whore  of  Rabylon,  from  the  schole  of  error,  and  from  the 
temple  of  heresie,  to  the  city  of  righteousnesse,  the  true  Churche, 
liis  viidetiled  spouse.  J  doubt  not  but  that  the  godly  and  vnfeined 
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loners  of  the  glorious  and  comfortable  Gospcll  of  Jesus  Christ  will 
heartily  rejoy ce  and  give  God  thunks  that  it  was  llis  diuiiie  pleasure 
to  bring  iiu‘,  a  lost  sheepe,  into  llisfolde,  and  to  Him  make  their 
prayers  in  my  behallt*,  that  He  ot  His  bountitull  mercie  "vniII  "n ouch- 
safe  to  grauiit  me  eontinuall  perseuerance  therein,  euen  vnto  the  end 
of  mv  life,  that  1  may  iieiier  swarue  from  His  beauenly  truetli  vnto 
bliiidncsse  and  errour,  wherewith  once  seduced  by  talse  propjiets,  1 
was  holden  captiiie.  Hut  nowc  hailing  the  assistance  of  God  s  holy 
Spirit,  the  trueth  of  His  sacred  worde,  and  perfect  lone  ol  the 
faith  full  oil  my  side,  I  passe  not  wliat  wicked  Papistes  speake  or  do 
against  me  :  their  immoderate  vnciuill  bitteriiesse,  proceeding  from 
the  furious  and  stormie  passions  of  their’ poysoned  heartes,  1  niay 
well  lament,  but  restraine  I  cannot ;  therefore  1  say,  let  the  Papists 
here  in  Kngland  fret  and  fume,  and  say  of  my  name  what  evil  or 
slaunder  they  can  deuise  ;  let  them  write  their  letters  to  Itheims,  in 
Fraunce,  aiui  from  thence  to  Home,  w  ith  the  poste,  and  certilie  all  the 
Fiiglish  scolers  there  that  the  Pope’s  scholer,  their  owne  companion 
and  fidlow-student,  is  reuolted  from  Papist rie,  hath  left  the  Pope  in 
plaine  iielde,  and  (piite  denyed  him,  protested  against  his  blasphe¬ 
mies,  and  renounced  tin*  denilish  drt'gges  of  all  his  idolatrie.  8o 
soon  as  these  hdttTs  shall  come  to  viewe  they  will  name  one  Father 
Pantoufi,  Jesuit e,  a  prophet,  sonthsayer,  for  that  he  at  Koine,  in  the 
l‘'nglish  Seminarie,  in  a  certaim*  exhortation  made  to  the  schollers, 
]>rophecied  that  one  or  other  of  that  company  (myselfe  being  then 
present  amongst  them)  shonlde  degenerate  from  their  faith,  and 
l>e  the  onerthrowe  of  that  eolledge :  he  confirmed  also  the  profe 
thereof  by  example,  beginning  with  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  and 
pyking  out  Jinlas,  one  of  the  eolledge  of  Christ,  that  forsooke  his 


Master;  and  then  from  the  eolledge  of  the  Ajiostles  he  named 
Nieholans,  that  reuolted.  Nowe  will  their  diuiiies  declavme  in  the 
refectory  pulpit  of  my  sudden  sequestration,  and  estranging  from 
th(‘ir  brotherly  societit'.  The  trial  and  experience  of  tlieir  rash 
iudgtunent,  hat  red,  and  enuie,  mocking  and  scoffing,  had  ana  pro¬ 
nounced  against  others,  giueth  me  sufficient  notice  that  1  shall 
iucurre  their  like  ravling  and  misreport.  1  know  that  1  cannot  be 
voyde  of  their  imagined  slaunders  in  iiidging  me  to  be  the  first 
begot tt'ii  sonne  of  the  Diuel.  I  cannot  escape  their  sinister  expo¬ 
sition  ot  all  things  to  the  worst  ;  wherefore  1  must  arine  mvselfe 
with  patience;  and  seeing  through  God’s  goodnesse  J  am  reduced 
from  the  miserable  captiuitie  of  blindness  and  errour  to  the  true 
vnderstandiug  and  knowledge  of  God’s  holy  truth,  1  neede  take  no 
gn'at  thought  for  their  conceiued  choller,  slanderous  speach,  and 
ray  ling  wordes  of  Sathan’s  prompting,  sithers  they  have  dealt  so 
maliciously  with  my  betters.  And  as  for  their  holy  father  the 
Pope’s  curse  with  booke,  bell,  and  candell,  it  shall  not  grieue  me  at 
all,  neither  will  J  take  one  unquiet  nappe  for  all  his  banning  and 
eursiiig ;  and  seeing  1  haiie  renounced  his  Popish  Church,  wherein  I 
Tioither  heard  the  worde  of  God  svncerelv  taught,  the  sacraments 
rightly  administered, nor  the  name  of  God  duly  called  upon:  seeyng 
lat  (  sa\ )  1  forsooke  the  idolatrous  Church  of  Koine,  and  have  so 
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p;ono  from  it  as  Daniel  wont  out  of  the  lyons’  ilenno,  and  the  three 
ohildnni  out  of  the  furnace,  and  am  come  to  that  Church  wherein 
the  most  earnest  Papists  themselves  can  not  deny  (if  they  will  say 
truly  and  as  they  thinke  in  their  own  conscience)  but  all  things  be 
governed  purely  and  reverently  in  this  true  Church  of  Christ ;  I 
have  a  desirous  minde  to  profit  my  louing  countrymen,  according  to 
the  talent  which  (Jod of  llis  bountifulnesse shall  giue  mein  preaching 
unto  them  llis  holy  word,  in  exhorting  them  unto  watchfulnesse  and 
prayer  against  Jtomish  doctrine,  which  is  builded  upon  false  miracles 
and  traditions  of  men,  being  the  fantasticall  deuises  of  their  busie 
braine  for  lucre  and  ambition  sake  ;  fynally,  in  warning  them  vnto 
amendment  of  life,  that  both  by  their  faith  and  conversation  God’s 
name  may  be  glorilied. 

“  If  thou  art  a  member  of  that  Church,  the  spouse  of  Christ, 
whereof  lie  is  head,  and  not  Antichrist,  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  it 
needeth  not  then  (good  Christian  reader)  much  to  entreat  thee  to 
take  in  good  ])art  this  vnlearncd  declaration  of  my  reconcilement, 
made  as  it  were  extemjmre,  myselfe  being  in  prison,  and  wanting 
bookes,  to  the  great  impediment  and  hindrance  of  this  my  discourse, 
'fhe  beneuolenco  of  the  Pajiists  1  seeke  not,  for  if  I  shoulde  it  were 
but  in  vaine.  1  cannot  obtainc  it,  for  that  I  have  with  upright  con¬ 
science  made  a  true  rehearsall  of  such  things  as  I  have  scene  at 
Rome ;  yet  not  all,  nor  the  twentyeth  part  thereof,  but  here  one 
thing,  and  there  another,  and  so  fewe  things  in  all:  and  this  I  add  in 
the  cnde,  if  they  can  not  atforde  one  good  worde  by  mee,  yet  for 
good  fcllowshippe  sake  let  them  then  say,  ^  Uequiescat  in  pace;'  but  let 
it  be  a  solemn  dirge  for  Aristotle’s  soule,  who  neuer  knew  the  true 
Goil,  but  euer  lived  in  gentility  and  blindness  of  the  trueth,  that  he 
may  be  delivered  out  of  purgatory,  where  they  hold  him  to  be,  so 
that  we  may  have  conference  with  him,  and  know  of  him  whether  it 
be  substantial  and  true  diuinitie  such  as  he  taught  and  set  forth  in 
writing,  or  els  whether  it  be  Plato  his  diuinitie,  who  was  a  heathen 
or  Gentile,  and  which  of  them  is  best ;  and  as  tor  tlie  diuinitie  which 
CMirist  preached,  and  was  delivered  by  the  Ajiostles,  and  received 
by  the  faithfull,  they  are  not  accpiainted  \Nith.  God  euermore 
entlame  and  direct  me  with  llis  holy  Spirit,  that  the  zeale  of  ilis 
trueth  throughly  pearce  and  possesse  my  heart,  that  I  may  safely 
walke  in  the  ways  of  righteousnes  and  holines  all  the  days  of  my 
life,  and  utterly  abandon  and  detest  all  hypocrisie  and  idolatrous 
superstition.” 


This  rare  and  remarkable  blaek  letter  volume  lies  before  ns 
as  we  write,  and  wo  shall  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  it 
atl'ords  to  present  the  testimony  of  a  second  witness  from  the 
English  Seminary  at  Rome  on  matters  afh'eting  the  Rop(‘s  and 
the  J*ai)aey,  the  common  theme  of  both  the  ancient  and  tlic 
modern  author.  That  the  earlier  writer  coiiceivc‘8  of  the  Rope- 
dom  as  an  immense  ecclesiastical  imposture,  and  an  incarnation 
of  j)ractical  abomination,  is  evident  enough  from  the  extract 
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already  given.  With  what  emphasis  he  urges  tliat  view  will 
l>e  still  more  apparent  from  the  following  plain-spoken  donun- 
eiation  of  the  morals  of  Koine: — 


“  Xow  1  will  speak  a  little  of  the  wickedness  of  Rome,  w  hich  you 
count  holiness,  ami  make  our  Englishmen  that  were  never  there 
believe  so.  First,  1  will  begin  with  your  cardinals,  the  pillars  of 
your  Church,  as  1  have  heard  by  the  Romans,  and  by  a  gentleman 
who  served  to  Cardinal  Sl’orza,  who  travelled  by  land  with  me  Irom 
the  city  Ancona  to  Venice,  ilare  not  these  young  cardinals  pretty 
wenches  in  their  palaces,  w  horn  in  the  day-time  they  call  either  their 
sisters  or  cousins,  juid  in  the  night-time  make  them  either  their  bed¬ 
fellows  or  concubines  ?  And  do  you  not  know'  bow’  tliat  there  was 
a  young  cardinal,  or  prince,  burnt  at  Rome,  not  long  since,  by  a 
a  eoinmon  quean  of  the  stew  s,  and  took  from  her  the  French  disease, 
w  IkTt'with  he  died  miserably  r  Do  not  your  priests  at  Ih^me,  with¬ 
out  shame  and  punishment,  openly,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  go  to  the 
stews?  1  have  seen  them  with  mine  eyes,  as  1  walked  the  streets, 
embracing  the  queans.  O  if  a  minister  here  in  Fhiglaud  should 
c'ommit  such  abomination  and  escape  unpunished,  bow  would  you 
cry  oiit  against  him,  and  against  the  magistrates  !  Yet  to  see  your 
ow  n  prit‘sts  so  do,  and  your  magistrates  to  suller  it,  you  bold  your 
peace,  you  S4‘eiu  to  allow  it.  What  shall  1  speak  of  your  monks  ? 
Was  there  not  at  Rome  a  whole  monasterv  of  such  as  bear  a  silver 
cross  in  their  hands,  and  are  apparelled  in  blewe,  full  of  women,  that 
w<*nt  in  habit  of  thost'  monks  ;  and  were  they  not  spied  at  the  last, 
and  escaped  unpunished  ?  Jle  these  the  holy  men  that  have  renounced 
the  world,  and  have  v(»\ved  chastity  ?  .  .  .  Moreover,  have  not  the 

Romans  six  streets  full  of  courtezans  and  harlots,  who  pay  a  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Pope?  And  he  there  not  throughout  all  Rome  queans 
w  ho  lay  out  of  their  window  s  carpets  and  their  gow  ns,  w  hich  is  a  sign 
to  them  that  |)ass  by  that  there  they  may  have  a  woman  for  money  ? 
At  iShrovetide  what  horrible  abuses  are  there  practised  at  Rome 
w  ithout  j)unislunent  !  J)o  not  men  go  in  women’s  apj)arel,  and 
women  in  men’s  a]q)arel  ?  The  g(‘ntlewomen  out  of  their  window  s 
throw  rose-water,  which  is  a  token  to  them  that  pass  by  that  there 
they  luay  defile  their  bodies  one  with  another.  What  murthcr  is 
there,  insomuch  that  no  man  can  sit  in  his  waggon  w  ithout  danger  of 
his  lite !  Ihese  words  of  Petrus  Kembus  are  true  :  ‘  lioma  srn- 
thta  prx.^itnorum  hom\nnm.^  Home  is  the  sink  of  pestilent  vorlets. 
I  would  not  tor  a  groat  deal  of  money  but  that  1  had  seen  Jtome ; 
otherwise,  1  should  have  stood  indoubt  lest  1  had  misreported  aught 

ol  them  ;  hut  what  1  saw  that  speak  1,  luid  testifv,  and  cry  with  the 
Mantuan  : — 


‘  ^  ivere  qui  sancte  eupitis,  disccdit<?  Roma  : 

Omnia  cum  liceant,  non  licet  esse  honum.’ 

)  e  that  ^esire  to  /nv  podlp,  depart  from  Home  ;  for  vken  oil  tliinr/s 
tlt/'refi  is  not  lutvful  to  be  honest.  Peradventure  now*  you 
will  say  that  the  Pope  is  a  holy  mau . At  Maeerata  the 
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Pope  put  a  county  out  of  his  possession,  and  gave  it  to  his  own  son 
James,  whom,  of  a  beggar,  he  liath  made  a  marquis,  able  to  spend 
by  the  year  thirty  thousand  crowns, and  is  ricldy  married  to  a  duke’s 
daughter,  lie  gave  the- count  for  his  possession  not  half  so  much 
as  it  was  worth.  There  was  also  a  monk,  wlio  came  from  the  Indians, 
who,  at  Venice,  refused  a  hundred  thousand  crowns  for  two  precious 
stones  which  ho  brought  with  him,  who,  thinking  to  please  tliis  Pope 
now  living,  and  to  get  a  greater  reward,  pn'sented  the  precious  stones 
before  this  Poj)e  (Jn'gory,  who,  taking  the  gems  or  precious  stones, 
instead  of  reward  committed  the  monk  to  prison,  alleging  nothing 
against  him  hut  this,  that  he  forsook  his  cloister  or  monastery. 
Master  .Met,  wh()m  you  know,  hath  reported  this  to  be  true:  for  he 
kn(‘w  this  said  monk,  as  he  reported  to  two  gentlemen  of  the  Aorth 
that  had  been  at  Jerusalem,  and  to  me,  and  to  three  other  scholars, 
J'hns  much  touching  his  iniquity.  Aow,  1  will  not  speak  of  the 
Pope’s  jumtilicality,  how  he  is  carried  on  men’s  shoulders,  how  the 
pt'ople  kneel  before  him,  how  the  trumjxds  sound,  how  the  ordnance 
or  donbh'  cannons  are  discharged,  and  how  the  people  cry  out,‘(7iv/^ 
Papa  (i  rcf/orius  !'  ” 


The  modern  Cardinal  deals  with  this  spectacle  of  the 
Pope\s  procession  on  litter-back  over  the  lumds  of  the  wor¬ 
ship]  )ing  lit'ges,  as  the  perfection  of  courtly  ])onii),  and 
rc'gards  the  ]>art  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  scnuie  as  the  ne 
])Ihs  tf/fra  of  devotion.  To  the  secular  aspect  of  this  unusual 
mode  of  obeisance  we  liave  no  serious  objection  to  urge.  If 
princes  and  ])eople  agree,  on  the  one  side,  to  exact,  and  on  the 
otlun’  to  render,  a  homage  that  breathes  more  of  the  incense 
of  idolatry  than  the  frank  service  ot*  loyalty,  as  they  are  the 
]>a]*ti(‘s  chietly  concerned,  we  need  scarcely  stop  to  (‘X])rcss  our 
individual  dissent  from  such  an  observance.  Hut,  on  the  other 
liand,  if  w'e  regard  this  extraordinary  abascunent  as  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  l*ope  in  his  priestly  function,  rather  than  as 
monarch  or  man,  a  virtual  elevation  of  a  fellow'- creature  into  a 
visible  nuxliator  between  heaven  and  earth,  a  concession  of  the 


JNmtitf’s  claim  to  sit  in  the  temple  of  (lod,  “showing  himself 
that  he  is  God”  {Ihminus  Jhfts  vostfr,  Pnpa)^  we  can  scarcedy 
restrain  our  indignation  at  tlie  f(dly  and  wdeke  dness  of  such  an 
act,  and  denounce  the  Po])e’s  “  pontiticality ”  wdth  all  the  hearti¬ 
ness  of  the  earlier  seminanst.  That  we  do  not  receive  w  ithout 


serious  (jualiflcation  the  other  statements  of  the  gross  immo¬ 
rality  of  th(‘  Romish  ])relates  and  ])riesthood,  is  simply  to  aver 
our  acting  u])on  our  own  judgment  and  observation  with  respt'ct 
to  statements  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  in  those  which  are  of  an 
oj)j)osite  kind.  AVe  neither  iK'lievc  thos(^  persons  immaculate 
wdth  AViseman,nor  yet  all  black  sheep  w  ith  the  other  Nicholas. 
t'Oncern  for  truth,  nevertheless,  constrains  us  to  say,  notwdth- 
staiiding  the  practical  cliarity  which  governs  our  decisions,  that 
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the  system  of  celibacy  is  not  one  formed  to  foster  social  purity  ; 
and  a^ain,  that  the  loudest  denunciations  of  clerical  immorality 
in  Romanism  are  made  by  Roman  Catholic  rather  than  Pro¬ 
testant  authors. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  Pr.  Wiseman’s 
volume  is  that  which  treats  of  the  English  cardinalate, 
designed  and  actual,  this  portion  of  his  narrative  bearing 
more  of  the  character  of  disclosure  than  often  appears  in  his 
pages,  'riie  Cardinal  takes  some  pains  to  show^  that  Dr.  liin- 
gard,  the  historian,  was  never  intended  to  wear  the  scarlet  hat, 
even  in  the  mysterious  council  chamber  of  the  Pope’s  bosom  : 
a  usage  that  recpiires  a  word  of  explanation.  It  appears  that 
when  the  Pope  creates  a  batch  of  cardinals  he  reserves  the 
nomination  of  one  itt  pectore,  to  be  disclosed  in  due  time,  the 
person  afterwards  raised  to  that  dignity  dating  his  appoint¬ 
ment,  not  from  the  day  of  open  pronudgation,  but  of  secret 
creation.  This  is  a  very  curious  usage,  and  seems  to  have  no 
object  except,  perhaps,  to  secure  the  absolute  freedom  of  the 
pout  ill  in  his  choice,  unbiassed  by  the  intrigues  of  ecclesiastics 
or  the  intercession  of  friends.  Pope  Leo  XIT.  is  stated,  in 
the  memoir  ot  Dr.  Lingard,  to  have  once informed  the  Con¬ 
sistory  that  among  those  whom  he  had  reserved  in  petto  for  the 
same  dignity  was  one  ‘  a  man  of  great  talents,  an  accomplished 
stdiolar,  whose  writings,  drawn  ex  authenticis  fontihns^  had  not 
only  rendered  great  service  to  religion,  but  had  delighted  and 
astonished  Hurope.’  In  Rome  this  was  generally  understood 
to  refer  to  the  historian  ot  England.”  Such,  at  least,  was  the 
impression  ot  Lingard  and  his  friends,  based  upon  certain 
expressions  and  tokens  of  good  will  manifested  by  Leo  XII. 
towards  him,  the  gift  of  a  gold  medal,  and  a  proposal  to  settle 
do\Mi  in  Lome  lor  liie.  Rut  Dr.  Wiseman,  while  admitting 
the  merits  of  his  countryman,  says, ‘‘ A  very  dilferent  person 
uas  then  and  ever  afterwards,  and  is  still,  considered  to  have 
been  the  subject  of  the  Pope’s  reservation.  This  was  the  cele- 
bratt'd  Abbe  de  Lamennais.” 

lie  had  luvn  to  Rome  in  18‘24,  and  had  been  received  with 
the  most  marked  distinction  by  the  Pope,  lie  was  then  in  all 
the  splendour  of  his  genius,  arrayed  on  the  side,  not  only  of 
aith  but  ot  the  highest  Roman  principles.  The  boldness  of 
Ills  declarations  on  doctrine,  the  independence  of  his  tone  in 
ixdities,  the  bnlliancy  of  his  style,  and  the  depth  of  thought 
M  lie  I  it  clothed,  put  him  at  the  head  of  religious  champions 
in  h  ranee.  He  had  undauntedly  assaulted  tlie  Hying  rerc  of 
ho  great  Revolution,  the  inditfercnce  which  lingered  still 
behind  It,  by  his  splendid  “Traite  sur  I’Inditferencc  en  Maticre  do 
iicligion ;  he  had  next  endeavoured  to  beat  back  from  reoccu- 
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I-V  a  freuti^e  llV’^ T'-’s  l.c^lm'i 
P|«oard.  a„,l ..learno.ss of  m.ionin..  'a' '»‘af<>rical 

was  eo,;si,lo,,,l  to  ailu.Ic  Ti.^to!?  ^  V  !-'<> 

ajeessib  o;  but  it  uas  tboti<Wit  to  W'  f  !',*’.  *''*«‘‘'itiou  is  not 
‘•■mil  point.  laon^iit  to  rolcr  to  this  work  with  sufti- 

hanl  to  say.^  i'lT  w!i!s‘''|ru|y  '’,'^K'>tily  prevail  on  others  it  is 

ttmiptiblo  ;  small,  weakiv,  without  orTi!^  r'"  alaiost  eou- 

o.^o,  Without  auv  e,\tern'il  irvio  i  •  <^auntenanco  or  masterv 
organ  by  whieii,  nnmded  ho  eave  n  ’  !"n  soemed  to  be  the 

ee.ir  deep,  and  .strong.  Several  *•  '***oranee  to  thon<»ht3 

w.th  hnn,  at  various  intervaTs  a  ‘•onvcrsaUons 

'»«  another,  in  answer  to  a  oneif:  '  f?ontlv  movin.' 

"■oasl.t,  'lowing  spontaneoiH  a  n  out  a  s’treanV "f 

smnmer  meadow.  ||e  at  "!  '.'"npi'lod  as  a  stream  thro  "h  n 
into  Its  heads  as  svmmetrieallv^.as*''bV  whole  siihjeet,  dividml  it 
tliem  one  by  one,  enueleated'  eaeh'and'dreJr  !  'hon  took 

,  t  on  in  a  monotonous  but  s.’av  i  'T  ‘‘'’"‘'l"sions.  All  this 
•^''I'ositating.and  yet  so  polkshe.r  .  ,1  a"’’  "nhroken  so 

the  reading  of  a  finished  and  elab  ra  .  -  o  -'r*.  ‘o 

I  lien  everything  was  ilhis  r  ,  i  ^  eorreeted  volume, 
s"  graidiic,  and  so  comi.Ie  l  i  I  “  ''''''’I’.''  '"'agery  so  ant 

Riowiiig  eoloiirs,  th.  il.  a  '  '  ,  '  his  ,;iiee  deserild  ^ 

referred  to  proriheeies  of  S.e  l”’‘’'*l’‘'e'ts  of  the  Church.  Ho"l 

had  eonebnhal  that,  not  even  Tt 'the  T'*-  '."‘'''"“'"'s  in  history  and 

eet  .aocomplishmeiit  of  pred  cHon  a mlT  .^’"'"^‘antine,  had’^er 

wonderful  cha;ge  i'-'i  ct.iitlou'S’brbrT’  f'/"*. 

I  cannot  .see,’  he  replied  •  ‘  1  ’"•might  about  ?’ 

I  cannot  doscTibo  wlnf  ra  ;  the  whole  interval  iw  rln*.i 
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have  exclaimed  to  a  companion,  setting  his  teeth,  and  pressing  his 
clasped  hands  to  his  heart,  ‘  I  feel  in  here  an  evil  spirit,  who  will  drag 
me  one  day  to  perdition.’  That  day  soon  came.  It  was  the  demon 
of  pride  and  disappointed  ambition.  Often  has  one  heard  good  men 
.‘*ay  in  Jtome,  what  a  happy  escaj)C  the  Itoman  Church  had  ex])e- 
rieneed  from  one  who  had  turned  out  so  worthless!  And  others^ 
have  thought  that  if  JiCo’s  intentions  had  been  carried  out  the  evil 
spirit  would  have  been  thereby  exorcised,  and,  the  dross  being  thus 
removed,  the  gold  alone  would  have  remained,  ihit  when  ever  was 
a  passion  cured  by  being  humoured  or  satisfied  ? 

“It  is  ea.sy  to  account  for  L(‘o’s  abandonment  of  his  intentions  in 
favour  of  this  wretched  man.  Hut  how  nobly  does  the  character  of 
our  Lingard  contrast  with  his,  whom  the  necessity  of  our  task  and 
topic  has  compelh'd  us  to  consider  by  his  side!  How  sterling  and 
manly,  unselfish  and  consistent,  does  he  a^ipear  throughout !  1  or 

tluTc  can  be  no  doubt  that,  under  the  assurance  of  its  being  made 
to  him,  he  earnestly  recoiled  from  the  offer  of  that  high  dignitv, 
^^hieh  no  one  surely  would  accept  without  shrinking,  though  his 
mind  might  be  balanced  between  the  examples  of  a  pTiilip  plavfully 

rejecting  and  a  Jiaronius  obedientlv  reccivin<^  ” 

•  o 


TIk'io  is  ainple  inattor  for  reflection  in  these  statements  con- 
eerniiif;  eanlinals  tn  prlto,  who  are  cardinals  in  fact,  whetl.er 
t law  he  ennonized  or  no  by  name,  taken  in  connexion  witli  the 
Jionnsh  doctrine  of  sacerdotal  intention.  The  reserved  noini- 
nation  is  u  real  nominal  ion,  althoujjh  no  disclosure  ever 
tolhiwed  :  “  If  l»r.  Lingard  was  the  person  meant  by  the  I’ope 
on  the  occasion  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  extract,  the  English 
liislorian  was  truly  and  really  created  a  cardinal.”  And,  by 
parity  of  reason,  if  Lamennais,  infidel  and  aiiostatc,  was  reallV 
the  pn, motion  of  the  twelfth  Leo,  he  was  as  much  a 

cardinal  as  if  Ins  appointment  had  been  pronounced.  AA'c  must 
presume,  that  I  be  infallibility  of  the  Popes  does  not  extend  to 
he  persons  whom  ihev  appoint  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  must 

onlv  o.  ‘"'.T  “'p’  <lamaging  still,  that  not 

nl\  may  the  1  ope  s  discrimination  fail  him  in  the  scdection  of 

inedi  dl?  ‘>1'-'  t’luirch,  but  that  his  apostolic 

Kii,  In  1,011.  great  as  may  he  its  virtue,  is  impotent  to  restrain 

the  l.cretica  praiitv  of  his  Thus,  everv  incident 

d.K-trine.  and  pretension  of  the  J>opedom,  does  signally  tend  to 
ofien  Iheeyes  of  Its  votaries,  if  they  would  but  viel  1  eii  elv 
to  he  niitural  influence  of  daily  developments- and  e  e^n 
of  Its  falsehood,  lo  the  unsealed  vision  of  believers  the  verv 
eardmals.  hinges  and  stays  of  the  Church  of  Ponio  are  a 

frit  t::  ill  fSS.  ‘‘  tintru’th,  and 

feli\'hrou"h‘‘‘w:,h  t'lriiitment.as  it  is  presumed. 

till  through,  Mithoiil  reaching  public  consummation,  is  that  of 
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Dr.  Baines,  the  Roman  Catholic  bishop  of  BrLstol ;  these  same 
petto  a})pointinents,  in  our  estimation,  bein^  desperately  and 
justly  provokinj^  to  those  afterwards  receiving  publicly  the 
di<;nitv  they  conferred.  If  they  deseryed  them,  why  not 
obtain  their  cardinal  honours  at  once?  by  await  (he  chapter 
of  accidents — the  proyerbial  uncertainty  ot‘  lumian  affairs — the 
possil)le  summons  of  death  Y  AVe  arc  bound,  howeyer,  to  belieye 
that  some  sutlicient  motive  actuates  their  iroliiiesses  to  continue 
this  strange  custom,  which  to  our  Transalpine  apprehension 
does  not  savour  of  the  hi<»^hest  wisdom. 

Tliis  abortive  caidinalate  was  succeedt'd  by  a  real  one,  in  the 
case  of  an  En^lislinian,  whose  only  ])retensions  to  the  distinc¬ 
tion  were  founded  on  his  wealth  and  his  family — the  ])roprietor 
of  liulworth  Castle — Cardinal  AVeld.  lie  was  a  person  of 
narrow  capacity,  and  little  learning,  re([uirin"  a  prompter  at 
his  elbow  to  carry  him  creditably  throu<:;h  the  duties  of  his 
oilice,  and  was  neyer  regarded  in  any  other  light  by  IVotestant 
or  Catholic  than  as  a  respectable  dummy  in  a  purjde  gown. 
Our  author  himself  follows  next  in  the  line  of  the  Knglish 
princes  of  the  ('hurch,  and  will  doubtless  supply  an  interesting 
chapter  for  the  I'uture  historian. 

But  the  author  of  this  yolume  is  eyen  more  of  a  scholar  than 
a  divine,  and  his  student  life  has  left  recollections  to  which  he 
recurs  with  a  s])ontaneous  fondness  and  pride.  Amid  the 
splendours  of  his  purple  he  ])robably  looks  back  n]K)n  the 
seclusion  of  his  cell  with  nnayailing  regret,  and  breathes  the 
(‘xpr  ession  of  his  own  experience  oyer  the  future  of  the  young 
athl('t(‘s  now  training  in  the  same  arena,  as  they  long  for  the 

fray  of  actual  life — 

« 

“  15c:iti  iiimiuin,  siiii  si  bona  norint.” 

'File  scene  depict (‘d  in  the  following  extract  is  one  of  which 
only  the  shadow  remains  in  the  older  universities  of  our  land, 
wher(‘in  still  the  semblance  of  disputation  remains  in  the  scores 
of  Latin  syllogisms  spouted,  and  duly  demolished  by  the  op])o- 
nent,  the  Latin  and  Greek  theses  required,  and,  for  diyinity 
degrees,  the  Liitin  sermons  deliyered.  In  Rome,  whoso  court 
and  diplomatic  language  the  Latin  is,  the  reality  still  surviyes. 
Much  of  it  is  j)urely  technical,  and  in  great  part  7/ic/noriter 
rather  than  spontaneous  and  impulsiye ;  nevertheless,  the  dis¬ 
plays  which  the(  ardinal  describes  must  have  a  certain  interest, 
ami  will  always  be  sidliciently  limited  to  sustain  that  interest, 
from  the  com])aratiyely  few  students,  eyen  in  Rome,  who  are 
competent  to  endure  the  trial.  Dr.  AVisemaii  hiin>elf  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  hero  of  this  narration. 

“  A  student  has  reached  the  conclusion  of  his  studies,  and  is 
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thought  by  his  superiors,  for  it  can  never  be  a  matter  of  personal 
choice,  able  to  claim  his  degree  by  public  challenge  against  all 
comers,  who  dare  impugn  any  of  his  propositions. 

“  To  the  honour  of  the  English  College  be  it  said,  that,  from  time 
to  time,  one  or  other  of  its  sons  has  hung  up  his  shield,  and  stood 
bravely  against  his  adversaries.  Let  us  take  for  an  example  one  of 
these;  and,  probably,  to  many  readers  of  this  sketchy  narrative,  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  may  be  new.  The  youth  selected  will 
have  ordinary  power  of  a])plication  and  memory,  will  not  be  too 
basilful  or  timid,  must  possess  a  fair  amount  of  tact,  and  a  readiness, 
if  possible  a  llueney,  in  the  use  of  the  Latin  language,  not  merely 
in  its  classical  construction,  but  also  in  its  scholastic  and  more  bar¬ 
baric  technologies.  Jle  prints  in  a  goodly  quarto  his  thesis,  which 
inust  not  contain  fewer  than  a  hundred  points,  but  which  probably 
his  professors  may  carry  up  to  four  times  that,  embracing  the  entire 
lield  ot  Catholic  theology.  This  little  volume  is  circulated  among 
triends,  and  an  invitation  is  sent  to  every  ecclesiastical  establishment 
in  Koine  ;  day,  and  hour,  and  place,  being  specitied,  with  the  usual 
clauses,  that  in  the  morning  ‘  datur  omnibus  ’ — all  may  attack  ;  while 
in  the  alternoon  the  same  liberty  is  granted  only  after  three  well- 
sehrted  champions  shall  have  broken  their  lances. 

“  AN  hen  the  time  comes,  the  respondent  linds  himself,  he  hardlv 
knows  how,  seated  behind  a  table  at  the  end  of  an  immense  hall, 
w  hich  it  requires  a  sustained  voice  to  till,  supported  by  his  professors, 
who  may  (  ilge  in  a  word  at  his  ear,  in  case  of  possible  straits.  A 
huge  oN.il  chain  ot  chairs  stretches  down  the  room,  on  either  side, 
and  soon  Ijegins  to  be  occupied  by  professors,  doctors,  and  learned 
men,  ol  whom  he  has  heard,  perhaps,  only  in  awe;  each  of  whom 
rt'ctuvi's  a  cojiy  ot  the  thesis  and  cons  it  over,  as  if  to  tind  the  weak 
point  between  the  plates  of  mail,  into  which  he  will  later  try  to 
thrust  his  spear.  1  remember  well,  in  the  particular  instance  before 
luy  eye,  that  a  monk  clothed  in  white  glided  in,  and  sat  down  in  the 
inner  circle,  but  though  a  special  messenger  was  despatched  to  him 
by  the  prolessors,  he  shook  his  head,  and  declined  becominn-  an 
assailant.  lie  had  been  sent  to  listen  and  report.  It  was  E. 
t  appellari,  who  in  less  than  six  years  was  Poiie  Gregory  XAl  Not 
iar  rom  him  was  seated  the  Abbe  de  J.amennais,  whose  works* he  so 
iP’.  "“'''‘'"’K'.''  IVobably,  it  «as  tl.e  only 

voutb  vinll  “?•  "VP  V-P  listening  to  an  English 

iiul  tluMnlnVrtllebiui'lbe.'’^  "  '  ' 

a,ldresi!s  'riw  “V  'oeasured  languago.cloquenlly 

who-ie  be-irt  i  ■  h  .'‘’'“‘K  coin])etitoi’, 

<’-laralion  of  the 
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aiul  of  iu'turo  and  f  j  ,, 

‘•Of  curse  I.e  le  s  prminJ  °  Past 

Jinnour  or  if*  o  \  " bo  have  Jeff  ..  ,  wrefceh- 

;:f  i"'  ■”  '■'» 

iis  ^)ir  T  MnPA  r  j  ^  ivcord  ’  or  nnf  '  bnows  that  no 
whou,  lie  stI,ml,leV'‘‘  ‘''"P''ta'it  '''u, 

'Hvv  Jv,  e,„v  ei- /;  of  K  tl.„rou.r|,U 

a'-^-sul,jeetsou  "v)  '  "  -shu 

;ir<!  some  more  interestlll!‘r  ^OH'r  got  up  tlian' on  0^/", . 

■<■  lively  illustr'ifi  1^’  *’’ore  lull  of  detail  -i  1  and  there 

"'av  t,-;n  fl  o  ;  ‘i'-ily  or 

Ix^fore'him  I,  “o  Tl*’'  «;''"0-|nng  ne  f  -'‘4"' '‘"''■■"o '"-noticed ; 

P-i-t  wortli  ’m  s  '"»«t  sim,;  tl  ,t  •'-‘''•'P'■^•^o<llv 

gladiators,  wh,,,  if  (i,ev  assailants  are  I-  "vorlooked 

give  him  fair  opportmdfri-  of  the  defendant's''""’  •"■''“•■t'sod 

plead  guiltv;  he  has  don  ^1"  'f'*  ‘*'s|>lay.  '|'„  j)  •'  P'’".«oss,  will 

. I . 

:-'ltcrsomo  hours  of  fl-  "''apons,  and 

probably^';;; Zt}i‘o‘Zu"Sy luZ 

."Pi"  a  tall  pul  nitwit  ,  r  '""1 

bepnd  reach  Ibr’ rescue"  a lem  t  .  n"-  l’'-''•‘■•'•'‘d 

of  the  nave  of  |  IJy  bopelossJv 

'vliRioi^  1-e  ‘'■'"■'■V''-  "  '"-el.  not  ,1.!'"  .‘T'''*’"’ 

Ins  voice  should  rimr  elearlv"^’  '"'t  nialfes  it  ‘if'  "  ^'’'-^’’'''ty 

tbe  opposite  side  whe,£  ■  ‘'’''""''t  ilcelaiiiato!  "  -'‘■“""ary  that 

cardinal  who  I,.  1.  1'  ’  ""  a  dais  i,,  •  7 ‘""c,  to  read, 

l^cen  intended  in  Tim'*'  ‘Icdieation  ofthe  di  sits  the 

i-cstow  the  I,:;*;  T --eScs  v  t't 

'd<‘a  was  abandoned  *  / P‘'*^'’"'>ago ;  hut  at  1  m  i  '’""‘iH' 

loriiiidahle;  one  „•,£•  7'’*^'’'  tbe  inner  .mV  i  ^  ‘  "'o'nont  this 

I>isbo|,s,  ab(,ut  tweii'te  "rchbishopa  a^ l"  *"‘'l‘ciently 

‘  ?  '"•gi.est  hor.^'T:^'!^!'otafewof  do.eiT 


gives  it  the  pT  "'■-P-ai 

,,  “  ^Vo«h  when  tlis  Ts  •ver'"'','’'  "  circle, 
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lay  it  at  his  feet.  Not  only  does  he  receive  a  paternal,  lovinj^ 
blessing,  but  his  cheeks  glow  and  his  heart  beats  as  he  bends  beneath 
the  expressions  of  the  kindest  encouragements,  and  even  words  of 
praise.  He  will  find  the  common  father  of  little  as  of  great,  already 
informed  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday,  of  any  peculiar  incident, 
some  clever  hit,  some  blundering  objicient’s  courteous  overthrow, 
whatever  had  been  characteristic  in  manner  or  in  method.  And 
then  he  is  exhorted  to  persevere  in  study,  and  to  cultivate  the  gilts 
which  (lod  has  given  him  to  Ilis  glory.  Perhaps  even  more  is  said: 
a  particular  direction  is  pointed  out,*  resulting  from  the  success  of 
the  prelirniuarv  specimen ;  to  study  assiduously  Holy  beripture,  or 
the  Fathers,  or  the  questions  of  the  day.  All  this  used  to  be  done 
bv  Leo,  with  a  sweetness  and  emboldening  graciousness  which  would 
compensate  to  a  youth  any  amount  of  labour  undergone,  for  enrol¬ 
ment  in  such  a  prince’s  spiritual  and  theological  army.  It  raised 
him  above  himself,  and  his  own  pusillanimous  thoughts,  made  him, 
for  the  first  time,  hope  that  he  might  live  to  do  some  good,  and 
opened  his  eyes  to  the  brighter  and  more  cheerful  side  of  his  own 
insigniticant  existence. 

‘‘  Such  looks,  such  words,  such  a  scene,  are  not  easily  forgotten  ; 
and  who  knows  for  how  much  of  sterling  worth,  and  eniluring  work, 
the  Church  may  be  indebted  to  a  single  quarter  of  an  hour  thus 
bestowed  on  the  tender,  warm,  and  impassionable  mind  of  a  youth, 
:iccompanied  by  a  benediction  full  of  grace,  and  proceeding  from  one 
whom  he  revtTcs  and  deejily  honours,  as  God’s  very  representative 
on  earth  ?  The  se;il  is  set  and  pressi'd  deep  upon  the  wax,  just  at 
tilt*  moment  that  it  is  the  warmest  and  the  softest;  it  w'ould  be 
wonderful  if  the  impression  he  not  sharp  and  lasting.  In  the 
tempering  of  steel,  after  much  manipulation,  it  is  said  that  all  the 
linest  blades  jiass  through  the  hands  of  one  superior  workman  ; 
who,  by  some  secret  skill  and  consummate  tact,  with  a  few  strokes 
imparts  a  tinish  and  delicacy  that  prepare  them  for  the  keenest  edge. 
.\nd  so,  after  years  of  study  and  secret  toil,  a  patient  student  may, 
in  a  few  moments,  receive  what  ^lilton  calls  ‘  a  touch  of  celestial 
temper,’  from  the  master-hand  in  the  ecclesiastical  armoury.” 


This  iniitatioii  of  a  niediieval  passage  at  arms  in  the  Court  of 
the  Muses,  must  have  been  a  painful  ordeal  even  to  those  com¬ 
batants  wdio  are  better  furnished  than  their  fellows.  The  pride 
ot  scholarship  would  always  be  more  or  less  tempered  with 
fears  ot  defeat.  Few,  however,  m  modern  days  would  tempt 
the  fate  of  the  encounter  so  slenderly  furnisluHl  for  attack  or 
defeiu*e  as  the  scholar  ot  Hamberg,  who  three  centuries  ago, 
preaching  before  the  inagnates  of  his  house  for  his  degree,  and 
quoting  the  passage  from  1  (’or.  v.  7,  “  Ihirgc  out,  therefore, 
the  old  leaven,  that  ye  may  be  a  new  lump,  as  ijc  are  unleavened '' 
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recovered.  My  confessor  did  advise  me  to  such  and  so  extreme 
discipline  and  correction  of  my  body  as,  had  1  still  followed  his 
directions,  1  had  been  dead  ere  now,  and  put  in  the  Grotto,  for 
«,^ravea  have  they  none  at  Koine,  but  vaults.  If  this  be  good  or 
wholesome  counsel,  for  a  man  so  to  correct  himself  tliat  he  shall  be 
the  cause  of  his  own  death,  judge  you.  Kut  I  left  those  super¬ 
stitions,  and  suflered  reason  to  rule  my  will,  before  it  was  too  late : 
and  having  recovered  my  health,  I  presented  myself  before  the  Pope, 
and  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Kheims,  for  that  the  air  there  was  more 
temperate.  T  had  before  that  time  made  an  oration  and  a  sermon  in 
the  liatin  tongue,  presented  before  the  Pope  and  four  cardinals,  and 
before  all  them  that  were  with  the  Pope  in  the  Consistory.  Jf  you, 
mv  brethren,  deny  the  assertion  thereof,  yet,  to  your  shame  and  my 
cri*dit,  they  that  shall  go  to  Koine  for  pleasure  sake  may  safely  go  to 
the  Pope’s  protbonotary,  dwelling  fast  by  Saint  Peter’s  Church,  in 
the  Inquisitory  Palace,  or  to  any  of  his  clerks,  and  there  make  inqui¬ 
sition  of  my  name,  w  hich  is  registered  in  three  great  paper  volumes ; 
of  such  as  are  always  present,  writing  in  chambers,  to  whom  all  men 
without  danger  may  resort :  where,  turning  to  my  name,  they  shall 
find  the  sermon  and  oration,  containing  ten  sheets  in  paper,  for  the 
which  the  l*ope  gave  me  great  thanks,  and  so  did  the  cardinals,  with 
all  the  re.st.  Moreover  (which  I  had  almost  forgotten),  being  before 
the  Pope,  I  had  a  w  allet  for  four  priests,  and  a  doctor,  ami  others, 
full  of  Aijnua  l)ri.s%  grana  benedicta,  medellas,  crosses,  and  beads, 
with  other  trashes  ;  and  forasmuch  as  1  had  never  before  that  time 
seen  the  Pope  blessing  wallets,  1  did  hold  the  w  allet  before  him,  and 
would  have  had  him  to  hold  it  in  his  lap,  and  so  to  have  blessed  it 
with  his  red  cap.  AVell,  T  never  drew'  back  my  hand  from  him  until 
extnumlinarily  he  had  blessed  it  three  times,  w  hich  before  that  time, 
:vs  1  think,  was  never  seen.  So  that  England  is  happy,  which  hath 
gotten  such  a  wallet,  w  ith  so  many  blessings,  whereby  (perhaps)  they 
may  deliver  their  grandsires  apace  out  of  purgatory.  It  is  a  strange 
thing  to  see  what  virtue  may  bo  thrust  into  a  wallet.  O  unw  ise 
people  that  trust  to  such  trashes!  If  I  bad  money  plentv,  1  would 
get  you  a  thousand  blessings;  but  God  bless  us  ali  from  such  hypo¬ 
critical  />V;nv//V?Vc.s' 

The  pages  which  we  have  already  devoted  to  his  work  wdll 
.show'  clearly  enough  that  we  have  read  (  ardinal  Wiscnuin’s 
jK)rtly  volume  through  wdth  a  duo  measure  of  attention.  The 
cure  expended  on  its  thorough  perusal  will  justify  our 
expression  ot  very  decided  opinions  upon  the  publication. 
\N  e  feel  l>ound,  then,  in  honesty  to  say  that  w’o  are  more  dis- 
ap]K>int(*d^  by  its  studied  reticence  than  instructed  by  its  reve¬ 
lations.  d'ho  author  has  added  little  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  public  events  that  mark  the  Pontificate  of  his  tetralogy'  of 
1  opes,  while  his  anecdotes  are,  it  must  be  owned,  of  a  micro¬ 
scopic  al  minutc'ness,  such  as  scarcely'  repay  the  pains  ol 
gathering  them  up.  Xot  only  has  his  Eminence  betn 
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pjovornod  by  a  discretion  which  seems  to  appreliend  the 
spon<;e  of  the  Index  Kxpnrgatoriiis*’  at  his  back,  but  tlie 
whole  style  of  the  book,  in  the  selection  of  his  matter  and  his 
mode  of  treatment,  indicates  the  presence  of  a  specific  aim  beyond 
the  mere  ])urpose  of  amusement,  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  infor¬ 
mation,  on  the  other.  We  trace  in  it  the  cidinary  skill  of  an 
ec(‘lesiastical  Soyer  or  Ude,  so  proportioning  spice  and  condi¬ 
ment  to  the  known  taste  of  his  j^^uests,  as  to  impart  a  zest  and 
flavour  to  an  unrelishable  dish,  and  seasoning  the  whole  for  the 
En<]^lish  ])alate.  The  result  is  one  wdiich  does  credit  to  the 
ability  of  the  mmtre  do  cidsinr,  but  reflects  little  merit,  as  we 
take  it,  on  the  community  for  whom  he  caters.  The  work  is 
eminently  wordy  and  pictorial,  the  former  partly  the  vice  of 
the  Cardinal’s  style,  but  both  of  set  intention  and  purpose  of 
heart.  Our  readers  have  some  notion,  for  most  have  witnessed 
it  in  their  school  holidays,  when  youii"’,  how  the  professional 
ju^p^ler  en^aj^es  the  attention  of  the  spectator  while  he  contrives 
his  legerdemain.  He  has  his  story,  his  patter,  his  anecdote  ; 
and  while  he  seems  most  unconcernedly  entertaining^  his  audi¬ 
tory  with  words,  he  is  weaving  meantime  the  magic  deception 
w’hich  mimics  reality,  and  yet  surpasses  belief.  Who  knows 
not  that  half  the  stock-in-trade  of  the  wizard  is  his  incantation 


— that  witches  breW'  no  hell-broth  without  their  preludial  hell- 
song  ?  No  one  understands  this  better  than  Cardinal  Wiseman, 
and  he  practises  it  to  perfection.  We  hope  w'e  need  not  explain 
that  in  saying  thus  much  we  make  no  impeachment  of  his 
morals  or  his  integrity,  but  simjdy  avouch  what  to  our  own 
apprehension  is  patent  in  the  method  he  ])ursues.  While  he 
recalls  his  reminiscences,  and  scatters  his  anecdotes  few*  and  far 
between,  he  never  forgets  that  he  is  an  ecclesiastic,  and  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  his  Church  ;  and  nothing  is  told  and  nothing  w  ithheld, 
nothing  daubed  out  and  nothing  painted  in,  but  wdth  a  view*  to 
commend  the  institution  he  supports  and  professes.  He  throws 
<Iust  with  inimitable  grace — he  means  to  throw  it.  Ivobin  and 
Anderson  are  not  more  apt  at  small  talk  than  is  his  Eminence, 
and  with  the  same  purpose.  Expert  as  a  bull-fighter,  he  first 
snares  w  ith  his  mantle  before  he  stabs  as  the  picador.  Astute  as 
the  fox,  he  winds  and  doubles  ostensibly,  while  he  secn'tly  and 
safely  slinks  off  to  his  cover.  There  is  to  us  an  immense 
amount  of  clerical  thimblerig,  far  more  than  of  mc're  author- 
craft,  in  the  long-winded  array  of  w^ords  wdiich  march  in  goodly 
procession  through  the  ponderous  paragraphs  of  the  Cardinal’s 
book.  They  are  fitted  to  blind,  not  enlighten ;  a  veil  rather 
than  an  apocalypse  ;  a  Delphic  enigma,  not  an  intelligible 
guide.  This  was  in  a  singular  and  quite  spontaneous  way  the 
impression  made  upon  us  as  we  w'ciuhd  our  course  through 
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those  hv  no  means  uninteresting  pa^es ;  but  especially  were  we 
thus  aiiected  in  the  perusal  of  the  lilc  of  the  Seventh  Pius, 
which  (K'cupies  nearly  half  the  volume.  There  ought  not  to 
l>e  less  in  the  shape  of  incident  to  declare  of  that  1  oiitiff,  whose 
life  was  unusually  eventful;  yet  here  the  author  more  than 
elsewhere  indulges  in  sundry  small  cataracts  or  w'aterspouts  of 
words,  that  more  than  once  threatened  the  concpiest  of  our 
patience,  and  the  interruption  of  our  task.  They  consist  of — 
but  these  belong  otherwheres  as  well — unbounded  laudations  of 
the  glories  of  ecclesiastical  Rome,  and  of  the  superhuman  virtues 
of  its  rulers.  TJiis  pomp  of  words  and  shows  we  take  for  what 
it  is  wortli,  but  will  own  that  \ve  cannot  view  without  appre¬ 
hension  the  calibre,  spiritual  and  intellectual,  of  those  Englisli 
readers  for  whom  pictures  of  ecclesiastical  ceremonies  have 
charm  enough  to  be  an  allurement  to  apostacy.  And  such  is 
the  signitication  which  we  attach  to  our  epithet  of  jnctorial^  as 
appli(‘d  to  the  Cardinal’s  work.  His  style  and  his  selection  of 
subjects  for  description  are  both  sensuous.  It  is  the  style 
w'hich  Romanism  of  itself  forms  ;  and  Dr.  Wiseman  has  had 


kindred  elements  in  his  nature ;  so  that  in  his  case  the  training 
has  In'en  easy,  and  the  accpiisition  ])erfect.  No  person  can  live 
any  length  of  time  in  Rome  the  City  without  the  taste  for  pro- 
eessions  and  external  delights  of  Rome  the  (dmrch  developing 
itself  more  rapidly  tluin  in  most  })laces,  for  there  pre-eminently 
the  Cluirch  ministers  to  eye  and  ear  the  showy  sight,  the 
pleasant  sound — the  painting  and  the  statue — the  colonnade 
and  basilica — the  censer  and  the  pomj) — the  harp  and  the 
tu'gan.  It  is  the  f/enltfs  of  the  religion,  and  no  less  the  f/eniits 
liH'i ;  and  the  two  influences  bear  upon  the  denizens  of  the 
llteriial  City  with  a  j)otency  they  care  not  to  resist. 

And  what  the  actual  Rome  effects  by  an  insensible  charm  on 
the  minds  of  unoccupied  residents,  and  sentimental  tourists, 
aided  by  the  relaxing  air,  the  natural  beauty,  the  easy  and 


accommodating  morality  of  both  religion  and  people — that  the 
(  anlinal  aims  to  accomplish  by  means  of  his  book  ;  and  guaging 
the  intelU‘ct  of  the  persons  for  whom  it  is  prepared,  our  soul  is 
exctvdingly  filled  with  the  contempt  it  displays  for  the  Christian 
faith  and^  common  sense  of  Knglishmen.  Can  it  be  that  the 
hearts  of  our  countrymen  are  to  be  lured  like  those  of  little 
men  and  maids  of  nursery  existence  by  the  offer  of  gilt  ginger¬ 
bread,  or  a  pretty  picture  book  ?  Is  the  religion  of  the  recent 
coiiMTts  to  1  ojKTy  only  one  of  Gothic  architecture,  ‘‘the  long- 
drawn  aisle,  the  fretted  vault  y”  Is  it  a  matter  of  Pugin  and 
j>ainting  posture-making  and  })erfume — processions,  flowers, 
and  banners  V  Would  it  die  if  unfed  with  altar-dressings 
suiUhI  to  ecclesiastical  seasons — its  white,  its  red,  its  green,  its 
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})urplo,  its  black  ?  Are  lighted  eaiulles  at  midday  the  Hame 
that  attracted  the  moths Is  the  child’s  play  of  dressing  and 
undressing  during  service — the  alb  and  amice,  the  stole  and 
chasuble — the  bowing  to  the  right  and  curtseying  to  the  left — 
the  palpable  unspirituality  and  puerility  of  the  mass — is  it  this 
which  has  appealed  so  successfully  to  the  frivolous  and  earthly 
natures  whom  it  lias  besnared  Is  their  penchant  for  pomp 
the  same  as  the  confessed  weakness  of  the  Olympians — 


“  Nos  <[uo(pie  tangit  honos,  fostis  gaudenuis,  et  aris  r” 

We  have  seen  much  of  the  acte  d  Komanism  of  all  lands,  and 
no  little  of  tlu‘  heathenism  so  largely  adopted  by  the  human 
race,  and  by  no  feature  of  their  correspondence  are  we  more' 
iinpre'sseel  than  by  the  absence  of  seriousness  characteristic  of 
l)e)th.  They  both  have  a  stern  anel  elark,  not  to  say  a  san¬ 
guinary  repressive,  siele ;  but  the  prevailing  characteristic  ed‘ 
e'aedi  is  levity  anel  lack  of  thought — a  worship  that  is  a  eami- 
pound  of  farce  and  fun — a  life  that  euily  re'ceiguise'S  a  send  to 
make  a  meie'k  of  it  and  its  (hvateir.  Ne)W,  if  this  be  the  se)rcerv 
whe*rewith  the  Dalilah  of  lienue  has  be'witclu'd  her  vedarie's  out 
of  Jh'otestant  communions,  we  must  alleiw  tlu'y  were  easily  be- 
feieihel,  and  that  tlie'ir  folly  almexst  pre‘clueles  cemipassiem  for 
their  elelusiem.  Nevertheless,  as  these  simpletenis  have  souls  to 
be  saved,  though  they  now  sport  themselves  with  their  vain  de- 
cedvings,  we  must  eleiilore  their  ecclesiastic  craze,  and  desire  for 
them  an  awakening  to  true  wisdom,  and  the  grace  of  evangelical 
repentance. 

Hut  while  we  lind  fault  with  the  superficial  and  eulogistic 
character  of  (’^irdinal  Wiseman’s  book,  slurring  ov(‘r  the  failings 
of  his  lour  Popes,  or  rather  hiding  the  fact  tliat  they  had  any 
failings  at  all,  we  condemn  the  discretion  which  has  shut  out 
alt  ogether  allusion  to  the  secular  disorders  of  the  Popedom.  A 
little  more  candour  here  would  have  won  morecrc'dit  elsewhere. 
In  the  strange  combination  of  secular  and  spirituid  powers  in 
tlu^  ])(‘rson  of  the  Pope,  the  prince  can  never  be  separated  from 
the  INmtilf.  It  is,  therefore,  tpiite  impossible,  with  due  regard 
to  truth,  to  pass  over  the  condition  of  the  peojde,  while 
descanting  on  the  merits  of  their  ruler,  even  though  policy  or 
fancy  should  dictate  a  descant  on  the  priestly  rather  than  the 
l)rincely  virtues  of  the  sovereign.  The  Cardinal  does  indeed 
make  something  of  an  apology  for  the  want  of  material  j)ro- 
gress  in  the  States  of  the  (diurch,  based  upon  the  want  of  means, 
but  he  is  wholly,  or  almost  wliolly,  silent  u[)on  national  dis¬ 
orders  and  discontents. 

Not  one  word  does  he  say  of  that  mass  of  abuses,  civil  and 
social,  executive  and  legislative,  foreign  and  domestic,  which 
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have  made  the  States  of  the  Church  a  byword  amongst  poli¬ 
ticians,  for  inefficiency  and  wrong.  A  medioeval  system  ol 
legislation  and  finance,  a  purblind  retrogradation  where  advance 
was  required,  a  repression  of  uttered  or  published  thought,  a 
monopoly  of  administration  by  the  clergy,  a  dread  and  perse¬ 
cution  of  talent,  a  discountenance  of  enlightened  men  at  tlu' 
universities,  the  Sanfedisti  with  their  theocratic  championship 
of  the  Cliurch,  the  charitable  institutions  administered  ex¬ 
clusively  bv  the  clergy,  the  barbarous  imprisonment  in  the 
Ghetto  for  the  Jews,  the  factions  which  injustice  fostered,  the 
liberal  dogs  and  conservative  cats  of  Faenza,  the  brigandage 
which  resisted  all  feeble  attempts  at  suppression,  and  the 
chronic  state  of  insurrection  against  their  sovereigns  main¬ 
tained  by  the  Romans  from  the  restoration  of  the  Rope  in  1815 — 
of  all  this  not  a  word. 

We  find  no  gibbeting  for  general  scorn  of  such  names  as  the 
crazy  Pallet ta,  the  crafty  Ren venuti,  the  relentless  Rivarola,  the 
inquisitorial  Invernizzi,  the  stern  Rernetti,  the  pliant  Albani, 
the  mercenary  Raratelli,  the  factious  Rabini,  the  infamous 
Canosa,  the  haughty  Lambruschini,  the  servile  ^lattei,  th(‘ 
rigid  Spinola,  the  severe  Rrignola,  the  ill-savoured  Vannicelli, 
the  extravagant  Tosti,  the  sj)ying  Freddi,  the  traitorous  Parte- 
sotti,  th(‘  hard  Massimo,  the  scandalous  Della  Genga,  the 
minion  Moroni,  the  forger  Grossi,  the  loathsome  Fontana, 
the  cruel  Rarbieri,  all  persons  of  more  or  less  notoriety, 
during  the  reigns  of  the  four  Pontiffs  annotated  by  our  author. 
The  fact  that  these  persons  held  posts  of  signal  importance  in 
the  administration  of  the  Popi'dom,  during  a  period  exceeding 
thirty  years,  is  dee|)ly  discreditable  to  those  sovereign  person¬ 
ages  whom  the  Cardinal  represents  as  an  incarnation  oi* 
benevolence  and  virtue.  The  influence  of  some  of  these, 
wretches  was  the  j)roverbial  back-staiis  influence,  the  least 
creditable  and  most  dangerous  of  all ;  while  that  of  others, 
scarcely  less  prejudicial,  was  of  that  official  kind  which  s])rang 
Iroin,  and  was  characteristic  of,  sacerdotal  rule,  and  necessarily 
and  habitually  inflamed  and  exasperated  the  people.  Ry  the 
time  that  tliese  four  model  rulers  of  the  Church,  and  of  the 
Cliurch  s  patrimony  in  central  Italy,  had  been  gathered  to  their 
fathers,  the  country  was  ripe  for  that  outburst  of  democratic 
and  civic  rage  which  issued  in  the  flight  of  Pius  IX.  and  its 
consequences,  a  series  of  events  into  which  we  do  not  purpose  to 
enter.  hen,  however,  Gregory  XVI.  died,  the  following  was 
the  condition  oi  affairs  in  Rome  :  all  the  thinking  men  in  the 
states,  outside  of  the  priestly  order,  were  arrayed  against  the 
goyernment  ;  the  native  troops  were  few,  ill-disciplined,  ill- 
trained,  and  not  to  be  trusted  ;  commerce  was  confined,  and 
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was  universal ;  the  police  was  arbitrary  and  inso¬ 
lent  ;  tlie  taxes  were  heavy  and  ill-allotfed ;  citizens  were  not 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  laws,  exemptions  lor  privileged  classes 
abounding  ;  an  annual  deficit  existed  in  the  revenue,  which  was 
trallicked  in  by  anticipation,  and  there  was  no  audit  of  accounts; 
instiuction  and  education  were  inadequate  in  everything; 
censorshij)  of  the  press  was  harsh  and  bigoted  ;  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  citizens  were  living  under  the  express  surveiUanvc 
of  the  authorities;  the  exiles  amounted  to  upwards  of  two 
thousand,  and  ten  years  afterwards,  thirty  thousand;  the 
prisons  were  crowded  with  j)olitical  offenders,  while  criminals 
t)l‘  all  kinds  and  of  the  deepest  dye  walked  abroad  with  im¬ 
punity;  military  commissions  for  trial  of  political  offenders 
sat  in  permanence ;  the  nobility  were  alienated  from  the 
government,  or  hostile  to  it;  the  burgher  class,  the  heart  and 
soul  of  a  nation,  at  enmity  with  the  priests ;  the  followers  oi‘ 
the  court  voluptuous,  elfeminate,  servile,  worthless  ;  the  lower 
(‘hisses  superstitious  and  ill-taught,  yet  ripe  for  revolutum,  and 
always  discontented  ;  the  rural  ])riesthood  ignorant,  poor,  but 
giMierally  in  deecmt  repute,  with  exceptions  of  im])ure  and 
wealthy,  hypocritical  and  unworthy  numilxTs,  ('spc'cially  in  the 
city  itself;  and,  finally,  the  whole  body  of  foixugn  diplomatists 
wc're  constrained  to  employ  all  their  craft  and  influence  to  sus¬ 
tain  the  government  against  its  own  subji^cts;  to  indiK'e  the 
ex(‘cutive  to  rule  moderately  nnd  wisely  ;  te  keep  up  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  decency  in  the  ridations  of  subjc'ct  and  sovereign  ; 
and  to  avoid  becoming  the  scorn  and  laughing-stock  of  all  the 
governments  of  tlie  world.  So  far  as  the  (’ardinars  volume 
would  n'gulate  the  judgnumt,  our  conclusion  mast  b(*,  that  the 
Popedom  had  wise  and  gentle  administrators,  and  loyal  and 
happy  lieg(‘s  :  the  one  red  actant  to  govc'rn,  the  other  delighted 
t(>  wear  tlu^  easy  yoke.  Never  wiae  there  such  faultless  princes 
as  the  Piust's,  the  (Iregories,  and  the  lieos,  according  to  Wis(‘- 
man,  and  it  is  only  when  one  turns  away  from  The  Romance  of 
the  Four  Popes, to  confront  the  stern  facts  of  the  history  of  tlu^ 
modern  Popedom,  that  he  arrives  at  anything  like  correct  im¬ 
pressions  of  evc'iits  and  characters  as  they  were.  Idle  anecdotes 
are  a  (Vropadia  of  the  Pajiacy^  in  which  each  succei'ding 
Pontitf  is  a  (\rus,  an  ac(;oTnj)lished  and  excm])lary  ])rince,  in 
learning  a  marvel,  in  spirit  a  confessor,  in  morals  a  saint.  The 
author  who  would  convey  such  an  impression  to  his  readers, 
ought  to  be  quite  sure  that  they  had  forgetful  memories,  or  a 
limited  curriculum  of  historical  instruction.  AVithout  attacking 
the  private  character  of  any  one  of  the  l^ontiffs  embalmed  in 
the  (Cardinal’s  cabinet,  we  liave  shown  sufficient  reason  in  th<‘ 
turbulence,  discontent,  miser}^  and  rebellion,  prevalent  during 
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their  reigns,  to  dash  the  rose-hue  ot  their  portraiture  with 
shade,  and  to  induce  a  state  of  historic  doubt  as  to  the  uii- 
qualitied  correctness  of  the  representation.  The  extreme  coin- 
jdaisance  which  his  Eminence  displays  towards  the  occupants  of 
the  Holy  See,  of  itself  would  awaken  suspicion,  it  so  closely 
resembles  the  special  pleading  of  the  advocate,  who,  at  all 
hazards,  maintains  the  innocence  of  his  client  and  asks  for  a 
verdict  in  his  favour,  professing  at  the  same  time  his  own  pro- 
foundest  conviction  of  his  blamelessness.  In  the  ease  before 
us,  this  process  consists  of  a  predetermined  silence  and  sup¬ 
pression  respecting  the  unfavourable  side  of  his  brief,  while  the 
other  side  the  pleader  raises  to  a  seventh  heaven  of  perfection. 
With  the  blind  instinct  of  a  lover,  or  with  the  shrewd  policy 
ecclesiastic,  we  shall  not  decide  which.  Cardinal  Wiseman 


an 


can  sec  no  faults  in  the  object  of  his  regard.  To  judge  by  tin* 
tone  of  his  work,  the  infallibility  of  Popes  is,  with  his  Emi- 


nonce,  more  than  a  mere  dogma — it  has  become  a  principle  ol 
his  moral  nature — a  thread  of  his  natural  life.  When  the 
Popes  act  this- wise  he  approves,  and  when  they  act  otherwise 
he  still  approves.  The  old  comedian  has  drawn  his  portrait : — 


“  Quic(piid  (licuiit,  laudo  ;  id  rursuin  si  negant,  laudo  id  quoque : 
Negat  quis,  nego  ;  ait,  aio.  Postreino  iinperavi  egomet  inilii 
Omnia  asseiitari :  is  (piaistus  nuiic  est  multo  uberriinus.” 

Now,  when  a  man  of  acknowledged  powers  and  learning,  like 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  acts  thus,  it  does  not  necessarily  invite  our 
imitation  —  rather  it  makes  us  pause,  and  emphasizes  tin* 
caution  :  Prove  all  things — hold  fast  that  which  is  good.’’ 


Akt.  IP— SAMUEL  PROAVN’S  LECrrUIlES  AND 
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Lectures  on  the  Atomic  Theory^  and  Pssays^  Scientijic  and  lAtcrary. 
By  Samuel  Jhowii.  Edinburgh  ;  Constable  and  Co.  London  : 
Hamilton  and  Co. 

Thkkk  is  a  great  amount  of  uncommon  thought  in  these 
volumes,  and  their  writer  was  a  man  of  uncommon  style,  both  in 
spirit  and  expn'ssion.  He  was  the  son  of  Samuel  Hrown,  the 
eighth  son  ot  John  Hrown,  the  well-known  author  of  “  The 
Self-interpreting  Hiblo,”  and  “  The  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.” 
He  ^^as  born  in  Haddington,  1817,  and  died  in  Edinburgh  in 
his  thirty-ninth  year.  Immediately  after  taking  his  degree  of 
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M.D.,  in  the  University  of  Etlinbur^h,  I8fh),  he  Ix'gan  to  lec¬ 
ture  on  the  recondite  subjects  here  brought  before  us.  Durinj^ 
the  winter  of  1810 — 11,  he  was  associated  as  a  lecturer  with 
the  late  J'klward  Forbes — Himiuin  brevis  wvi  decus  et  dcsuie- 

rium.^*  In  1818  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  chair  of  chemistry 

% 

in  the  University  of  Fidinbur«^h,  and  was  next  and  very  near 
the  successful  candidate — Dr.  Ciregory.  That  a  man  only 
twenty-six  should  nearly  succeed  to  that  chair,  is  a  strong  evi¬ 
dence  that  he  possesst'd  hi^h  qualitications  for  the  ofliee. 
Failinjjf,  however,  in  this  object  of  his  ambition,  he  at  once 
retired,  and  devoted  himsidt*  to  the  one  labour  of  his  brief  life, 
the  realizinu:  by  exjierimeiit  his  doctrine  of  the  atomic  consti¬ 
tution  of  bodies,  and  in  this  aim  he  was  otdj/  a  little  less  than 
successful.  “One  (jIckI,  one  law,  one  element seems  to  have 
been  liis  motto.  And  as  his  widow,  wlio  ably  edits  these 
volumes,  well  observes,  “ //  Dr.  Brown’s  doctrine  of  the  trans- 
mutability  and  unity  <>f  matter  be  established,  the  relevaney  of 
which,  to  use  Dr.  Ohalmers’  happy  expression,  may  be  held  to 
b(^  already  proved,  it  will  be  to  the  science  of  the  molecular 
constitution  of  matter,  as  much  as  Newton’s  doctrine  of  gravi¬ 
tation  was  to  the  celestial  dynamics.’’  Here  we  cannot  but 
emj)hasize  the  [f\  for  scarcely  are  the  men  and  the  time  for  tht‘ 

est(d)lishment  that  doctrine  vet  arrived.  Had  the  luTald  of 

% 

that  doctrine  been  permitted  to  continue  his  lab  urs,  the  doc¬ 
trine,  probably,  would  eitlier  have  been  demolislud  or  I'sta- 
blished  by  this  time.  We  hope  some  man  of  eijual  energy, 
immediateness,  and  singleness  of  purpose,  will  soon  be  found  to 
enter  on  his  lalxiurs  and  win  the  reward.  “  Aj)p('aring  ere  the 
times  were  ripc',  he  withered  in  all  the  leaves  and  promise  of 
his  spring.”  But  these  volumes  are  full  of  intert‘st,  in  a  scientific 
and  psycliological  point  of  view;  they  will  not  remain  fruitless, 
but  many  an  idea,  now  in  embryo  within  them,  will  find  the 
nidus  of  their  dcwelopment  in  other  minds. 

The  religious  element  was  predominant  in  the  constitution  of 
Dr.  Brown’s  mind,  and,  of  course,  it  took  a  scimitific  direction 
and  exi)ression  ;  for  a  man’s  science  is  necessarily  a  jiortion  of 
his  creed,  a  jiortion  of  what  he  regards  as  true,  and,  therefore, 
so  far  related  to  the  Divine  revelation  in  its  opi'ration  on  his 
faculties,  since  it  is  his  mode  of  reading  the  will  of  (jiod  as 
exprcssi'd  in  the  laws  of  creation.  Science,  in  short,  consists 
of  our  ideas  of  facts,  or  the  imjiressions  on  our  minds  derived 
tiom  th(‘  observation  of  phenomena;  or  the  apparent  (jualities 
of  things  in  relation  to  each  other.  Its  extent  is  limitid  to  the 
measure  of  man’s  capacity  to  examine  and  to  estiniale  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  also  that  of  the 
mind,  bv  which  we  are  enabled  to  think  about  it ;  that  is  to 
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wav,  wc  are  truly  scientific  only  just  so  far  as  vve  know  ourselves 
and  the  other  works  of  God/  Hence  it  happens,  that  feeling 
how  diiniiiulive  is  the  power  of  man  to  penetrate  the  mysterious 
profundities  ot  nature*,  and  how  incapable  his  faculties  are  of 
following  the  wisdom  of  the  Almighty,  as  evinced  in  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  mind  and  matter,  the  most  scientific  man  is  tlie  most 
humble,  and  the  wisest  the  mast  devout,  for  he  is  ever  finding 
occasion  to  utter  within  his  heart,  “O  the  depth,  and  the 
height,  and  the  breadth  V  The  little  that  he  perceives  in  each 
object  that  he  investigates,  affords  evidence  in  itself  that  the 
Might  which  made  that  object  must  “  extend  beyond  extent,” 
and  that  his  utmost  effort  to  comprehend  what  is  made  must 
fail,  whether  contemplated  in  relation  to  the  minute  or  the 
magnificent. 

Probably,  this  overwhelming  sense  of  the  smallness  of  man’s 
science,  is  best  seen  in  the  hypotheses  and  theories  he  has 
invented  in  order  to  form  a  conception  of  the  forces  resident  in 
matter,  and,  pi'rhaps,  best  of  all  in  that  which  is  called  “  the 
atomic  theory  the  method  inferred^or  invented  by  that  most 
humbh*  and  most  higlily  endowed  man,  1  )alton.  1  Ic  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  ultimate  constitution  of  the  elements,  that  is  to 
say,  the  form,  force,  and  relation  of  the  indivisible  particles  of 
which  the  elements  must  be  conceived  to  consist,  their  indivisi¬ 
bility,  i)f  course,  being  a  fact  only,  because  the  will  of  their 
Mak(*r  has  set  limits  to  division,  though  the  mind  must  ever 
conceive  of  even  the  least  i)article  of  matter  as  yet  possessed  of 
tlimcnsions,  and,  therefore,  still  capable  of  separation  into  j)arts 
(id  injinituniy  as  a  mere  mental  act.  AVe  here  see  how  physics 
and  metaphysics  are  necessarily  associated,  in  every  exercise  of 
the  intellect  by  which  we  would  determine  the  ideas  in  our 
minds  concerning  the  nature  of  anything;  for  even  in  conceiving 
of  a  thing  as  merely  j)osscssing  parts  and  })roportions,  wc  are 
led  at  once  to  a  depth  beyond  the  fathoming  of  intellect,  and, 
in  short,  we  are  conducted  to  the  infinite,  as  directly  in  thinking 

the  invisible  world  of  atoms,  as  in  looking  into  the  boundless 
heavens. 

All  the  worlds  ot  the  rolling  universe  must  be  conceived  as 
lormed  ot  atoms,  that  is  to  say,  all  that  is  vast  and  boundless 
is  made*  up  ot  that  which  is  inconceivably  small,  in  the  fixed 
limit  ot  its  form.  Now  that  we  are  right  in  regarding  the 
notion  ot  an  atom  ot  matter,  as  the  deduction  from  what  is,  to 
that  which  is  inconceivable,  will  be  seen  if  we  ask  ourselves, 
AV  hat  is  an  atom  ?  In  the  words  of  Dr.  Samuel  Drown,  “  the 
atomic  theory  ot  matter  is  the  hypothesis  that  each  sensible 
form  (a  crystal,  dnjj),  or  breath  of  air),  is  made  up  of  hoinmo- 
incric  parts,  indivisilde  by  such  forces  as  are  competent  to  the 
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illustrates  the  action  of  the  live  spheres  ot  force,  but  he  seems 
to  take  us  beyond  the  five  supposed  spheres,  to  a  sphere  of  his 
own,  on  which  he  founds  his  belief  ot  the  possibility  of  the 
transmutation  of  one  element  into  another. 


“  A  particle  of  hydrogen,  revolving  like  a  planet  round  oxygen,  on 
their  outcriuost  spheres  of  repulsion,  produces  the  smallest  mass  ot 
these  gases,  ditfused  by  Dalton’s  law  in  the  ratio  of  particle  to 
particle ;  revolving  round  oxygen  on  the  second  outermost  spheres 
of  repulsion,  they  should  produce  the  smallest  mass  of  an  analogous 
solidiforiu  substance,  which,  however,  cannot  exist,  inasmuch  as  it 
the  mutual  repulsion  of  oxygen  to  oxygen  and  hydrogen  to  hydrogen, 
in  contiguous  molecules,  could  be  so  far  constrained  as  to  admit  ot 
sucli  composition,  there  were  no  opponent  force  to  hinder  their 
compression  into  the  more  intimate  union  of  chemical  combination. 
And,  lastly,  a  particle  of  hydrogen  revolving  round  an  oxygen  on 
their  third  outermost  (i.e.,  innermost)  spheres  of  repulsion,  produces 
a  particle  of  the  compound,  water.  Two  particles  of  oxygen  revolv¬ 
ing  round  eacli  other  at  their  outermost  spheres  of  repulsion,  is  tin* 
smallest  mass  of  gaseous  oxygen;  revolving  on  the  second  outermost 
sphere  of  repulsion,  the  smallest  mass  of  solid  oxygen  ;  and  revolving 
on  the  thinl  outermost  (i.e.,  innermost)  spheres  of  repulsion,  they 
would  be  cluMuically  combined,  and  the  two  particles  of  oxygen 
transmuted  by  such  combination  into  one  com|)ound  particle  of  some 
other  element,  say  sulphur,  for  the  present.  The  former  illustration 
shows,  that  all  the  common  phenomena  of  the  combination  of  hete¬ 
rogeneous  particles  is,  to  say  the  least,  equally  intelligible  by  the  old 
and  the  new  hypothesis.  The  latter  does  more,  for  it  furnishes  the 
(MIC  to  tht‘  explanation  of  a  class  of  facts,  discovered  only  in  the 
latest  ti flics,  for  which  the  old  hypothesis  makes  no  provision — the 
facts  of  isomerism  among  compound  bodies.” — Pp.  05,  00. 

“  This  deiinition  of  the  five  sjiheres  is  big  with  suggestions  for 
new  discoverv.  if  this  theorv  of  isomerism  be  the  truth  of  nature, 
then  the  lifty-tive  elements  [«/c],  which  no  invented  torture  has  been 
able  to  unfold,  may  be  isomerically  compound,  and,  by  necessity, 
indissoluble  by  the  kind  of  forces  by  which  experimenters  of  every 
ago  have  hitherto  striven  to  wrench  their  constituents.  If  a  particle 
of  boron  be  a  compound  of  two  carbon  atoms,  it  shall  be  impossible 
to  decompose  it,  and  extract  carbon  out  of  boron  ;  if  silicon  consist 
of  two  borons  chemically  combined,  it  shall  be  vain  to  attempt  the 
extrication  ot  either  boron  or  carbon  from  silicon  ;  and  so  on,  with 
the  im‘tals  and  other  elements.  Another  kind  of  analytical  force 
must  be  sought  and  found  before  such  combinations  can  be  solved  ; 
or  synthesis  must  be  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  realize  the  hypo¬ 
thesis  :  two  carbons  must  be  made  to  unite  chemically,  so  as  to 
proiluce  one  boron ;  two  borons  to  produce  one  silicon ;  or  four 
carbons  to  produce  one  silicon ;  just  as  two  evanogens  are  forced  to 
combine  in  the  production  of  one  paracyanogen.  It  is  evident  that, 
it  any  one  element  be  transmutable  into  another  by  this  species  ot 
self-involution,  it  is  easy  to  construct  a  hypothesis  which  should 
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represent  any  number  of  (|nasi-elements  (not  to  limit  it  to  fifty-five) 
proceeding  from  the  successive  involutions  of  only  one  kind  of 
jiarticles ;  and  thus,  once  for  all,  the  conce|)tion  which  was  finally 
lost  at  the  birth  of  the  sceptical  chemistry  of  modern  times,  is  not 
only  restored,  but  adapted  to  the  latest  results  of  the  science.” — 
Pp.‘  (>7—70. 


Whet  her  we  regard  the  atoinie  theory  as  ])roj)oiinded  by 
Dalton,  on  the  supposition  that  the  elements  of  substances  con¬ 
sist  of  indivisibh'  particles  of  the  same  given  size  and  shape, 
and  having  each  a  specific  weight,  or  whether,  as  here  j)ro- 
]>ounded  by  Dr.  l^rown,  we  regard  the  ultimate  disposal  of 
matter  as  consisting  of  spheres  of  force  capable  of  various 
moditications  and  relations  to  each  other,  still  the  theory  of 
combination  in  definite  proportion  remains  the  same.  AVhatever 
the  method  and  mode  of  explanation  concerning  chemical  com¬ 
bination,  the  laws  of  that  combination  admit  of  no  difference 


of  o])inion,  and  it  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  observers,  that 
the  combination  between  two  bodies  results  from  the  union  of  a 


c(‘rtain  jiroportional  woight  of  the  one,  and  a  certain  jnopor- 
tional  w  eight  of  the  other,  and  if  an  excess  of  cither  ingredient 
of  the  compound  be  present,  it  must  remain  uncombined  and 
unchanged.  Thus  one  part  of  hy  drogen  by  woight  combines, 
with  eight  parts  of  oxygen  by  woight,  to  form  wafer  ;  but  if 
these  gases  wore  united  in  proportions  of  one  hydrogen  to 
twolve  oxygen,  their  combination  being  effected,  would  leave 
four  ])arts  of  oxygen  free  and  unchanged.  Hence,  the  com¬ 
bining  power  of  the  forces  or  elements  may  ahvays  be  expressed 
by  numbers,  standing — hydrogen,  1  ;  oxygen,  <S  ;  carbon,  (> ; 
nitrogen,  14  ;  sulphur,  lb  ;  and  so  on,  the  numhers  expressing 
their  relative  weights,  and  the  proportions  in  which  they  must 
(onibine,  for  the  constituents  of  any  chemical  comjiound  rejdace 
each  other  exactly  in  the  projmrtions  in  which  they  combine,  so 
that  it  follow^s,  tluit  if  we  know  the  proportion  in  which  any 
one  bodv  combines  with  a  number  of  others,  wo  also  know'  the 


proportions  in  wdiich  they  combine,  and  noplace  each  other. 
Through  this  discovery  we  see  how'  rigidly  exact  the  science  of 
chemistry  becomes,  and  how  beautifully  the  symbolical  language 
of  number  serves  to  express  in  a  simjile,  compact  manner  the 
constitution  of  any  compound  body,  by  appending  to  the  first 
letter  of  the  name  of  any  substance  its  equivalent  number. 
Thus  we  ever  discover,  that  the  hnvs  of  nature  are,  by  their 
Originator,  suited  to  the  faculties  of  man  ;  for  wdiereas  memory 
w’oidd  l)e  burdened  beyond  its  power,  wdth  the  infinite  numbcir 
of  j)articulars,  we  now'  hind  them  in  hundles,”  to  use  a  phrase 
of  Locke’s,  and  label  them  in  a  manner  which  renders  them 


perfectly  comprehensible,  and  very  convenient  for  use.  We 
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cannot  too  much  admire  the  fact,  that  human  science  is  possible 
only  because  the  (Veator  lias,  so  to  say,  arranged  and  classified 
objects  in  order,  by  weij^ht  and  number,  and  nriven  man  capacity 
to  discern  and  follow  this  order :  a  proof  sufficient  that  the 
study  of  science  is  a  truly  ('’hristian  emplojnnent,  as  tending, 
in  an  especial  manner,  to  exalt  our  apprehension  of  IFis  wisdom 
and  beneficence,  without  whom  nothing  was  made.  The  study 
of  chemical  science  is  peculiarly  suited  to  fortify,  as  well  as 
expand,  the  faculties,  by  engaging  them  in  a  habit  of  order  and 
foresight.  We  can  "now  see,  that  the  progress  of  science 
must  inevitably  reduce  the  whole  of  organic  chemistry,  in 
which  we  must  remember  only  the  same  three  or  four  elements 
[oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen]  are  porpotually  met  with, 
to  a  collection  of  homologous  series,  in  which  every  compound 
will  have  its  natural  place,  indicative  at  once  of  its  origin,  its 
immediate  derivation,  and  its  properties,  botli  physical  and 
chemical.” 

We  may  here  introduce  a  few  observations  on  the  nature  of 
“  /brre,”  for  in  speaking  of  atoms  and  afHnities,  we  speak 
of  something  more  than  matter.  Whatever  it  be  that  con¬ 
stitutes  substance,  the  “force”  which  makes  it  what  it  is,  like 
itself  is  ctmvert'ihic  i\\\(\  indc-^tructible ;  that  is  to  say,  it  maybe 
divided,  transformed,  or  transfused,  but  can  never  be  lost.  This 
is  true  of  all  we  know  of  force,  physically  considered — light, 
heat,  electricity,  magnetism,  momentum,  chemical  affinity,  gra¬ 
vitation,  and  elasticity.  IVobably,  either  one  of  these  may  be 
converted  into  any  other.  Take  heat — by  concentration,  it 
becomes  light ;  by  expansion,  in  a  medium,  such  as  water,  it 
liecomes  momentum,  as  in  the  steam-engine.  hilectricity  is 
light  in  the  electric  spark,  heat  in  the  fine  wire,  magnetism  in 
the  soft  iron  surrounded  by  the  coil,  momentum  in  the  electro¬ 
magnetic  engine,  ^lomentum  changes  into  light  and  heat  by 
|K'rcussion  and  friction,  and  into  electricity,  as  in  the  electric 
machine.  It  is  indestructible^  because  it  is  convertibh,  for  in 
transferring  force,  what  is  lost  in  one  form  is  found  in  another. 
One  ball  strikes  another — the  one  struck  takes  the  momentum, 
the  other  is  at  rest;  but  fire  a  bullet  on  a  rock,  it  conveys  no 
impulse,  but  it  produces  heat  e(|ual  to  the  impulse  lost.  'Force 
is  capable  of  being  stored  up  in  quiescence,  and  it  is  so  stored 
in  nature.  Hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  stores  of  heat  and  light, 
which  again  lie  latent  in  the  water,  resulting  from  their  union, 
but  the  chemist  can  bring  them  into  action. 

l>uf,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  fact  is  the  relation 
existing  between  the  forces  of  dead  matter,  and  those  of  life. 
Heat,  light,  and  electricity  are  at  work  in  forming  organic 
matter,  as  converted  into  living  force  :  first,  in  a  vegetable  form, 
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and  thcnco  to  nnimiil.  Vec^etablcs  live  under  the  induonco  ot' 
and  lieat,  and  by  oonvertinj;  inorganic  matter  into  their 
own  substanees  ;  but  animals  require  the  intervening  action  of 
vejjotable  life,  for  animal  life  is  sustained  only  on  that  which 
has  lived  or  becui  organized.  Here  wc  have  an  ascendinj^  scale 
of  forces,  convertible  the  one  into  the  other,  from  inorganic 
matter  to  ve<j;etable  tissue  and  animal  substance — from  the 
dead  earth  up  to  the  hijj^hest  visible  life;  why  not  one  step 
higher  y  Why  may  not  spirit-life  be  only  a  third  translation 
of  the  oriu:iiial  force?  Thus  lip^ht,  heat,  electricity,  arc  forces, 
converting  the  inorganic  or  dead  matter  to  form  the  organic  or 
living:  1st.  Veij^et able  life  ;  2nd.  Animal  life  ;  Jlrd.  Spirit-life. 
For  auo^ht  wc  know%  the  spirit -life  may  send  its  force  down, 
transferring  itself  into  animal  ;  animal  to  veij^etable  and  even 
to  inorganic,  in  form  of  lij^ht,  heat,  and  electricity.  Now',  if 
no  power  but  that  of  the  Maker  of  power  can  destroy  any 
ibree,  and  if  spirit-force,  a  more  real  force  than  any  ipiality  of 
matter,  exist,  as  we  know'  it  does,  then  it  must  continue  to 
e.xist,  though  other  forces  destroy  the  body. 

We  are  conducted  back  to  the  alchemists  by  J)r.  Frown; 
and  we  tind  the  fulfilment  of  their  dream  of  “  the  Great 
Mystery,’’  “the  mother  of  all  the  elements,  and  the  <;rand- 
mother  of  all  the  stars,  trees,  and  carnal  creatures  for  it  is 
thus  to  be  understood,  “  that  all  things  ])rocceded  out  of  one 
matter,  and  not  every  particular  tiling  out  of  its  own  privatt* 
matter  by  itself,”  as  Faracelsus  expressed  himself ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
^ua^e  of  J)r.  Frow'ii :  “Tw'o  particles  of  one  element,  say 
oxygen,  revolving  in  the  third  outermost  (i.e.,  the  innermost) 
sphere  of  re]>ulsion,  they  w'ould  be  chemically  combined,  and 
tile  tw'o  particles  of  oxygen  transmuted  by  such  combination 
into  one  com])()und  particle  of  some  other  ('lenient,”  as  bc'fore 
said.  Wliether  w'e  have  a  clearer  notion  of  the  jiossibility  of 
the  transmutation  of  lead  into  gold,  on  such  data,  is  rather 
doubtful ;  yet  we  cannot  but  admire  the  sagacity  and  adroit¬ 
ness  with  which  Dr.  Frow'ii  accounts  for  the  wondrous  pro¬ 
duction  of  vastly  different  substances  in  appearance  and  property 
from  the  combination  of  the  very  same  elements  in  the  very 
same  proportions,  by  showing  how'  the  atoms  of  the  same 
element  may  take,  so  to  say,  different  spheres  of  force,  and  tiius 
render  it  possible  for  the  same  element  to  combine  with  itself! 
This  is  w'ell  illustrated  in  the  production  of  (*yanogcn  and 
paracyanogen — for  the  former  is  gaseous,  and  the  later  solid — 
yet  both  contain  the  very  same  elements  in  the  same  pro¬ 
portions,  namely,  nitrogen  I  -f  carbon  2.  “  The  new'  hypo¬ 

thesis  of  five  spheres  of  force  renders  their  relation  at  once 
intelligible.  Faracyanogen  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen  with 
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Itself  I— two  particles  of  cyanogen  revolving  round  each  other 
on  their  innermost  spheres  of  repulsion,  prcxlucc  the  now  com¬ 
pound  of  homogeneous  particles,  paracyanogcm,  which  must 
consequentlv  contain  carl>on  and  nitrogen  in  the  same  pro- 
]H)rtions  as  cyanogen ''  (p.  hd).  ‘‘The  posteriori  test  confirms 
this  conclusion,”  says  Dr.  Drown;  “for  if  heat  to  any  extent 
were  appli(‘d  to  ptiracyanogcm,  the  two  cyanogen  particles  could 
not  he  separated  from  each  other  as  such.”  Dut  we  may  as  well 
sav  that  water,  steam,  and  ice,  -dTC  compounds  of  something  with 
itself,  instead  oi  forms  of  the  same  thing,  in  different  relations 
to  heat,  as  say  that  cyanogen  is  not  cyanogen  when  it  appears 
in  the  hoVuI  form,  named  paracyanogen. 

We  do  not  see,  however,  that  if  this  theory  of  isomerism  he 
the  truth  of  natim',  it  follows  that  because  different  atoms  of 
the  same  element  mai/  be  in  different  spheres  of  force,  witli 
regard  to  each  other,  and  so  present  different  a})pcarances  of 
tht‘  same  elements,  that,  therefore,  by  the  same  law,  the 
different  elements,  so  calh'd,  may  be  but  one,  with  its  atoms  in 
different  s])h(*res  of  force,  in  relation  to  each  other.  This,  Dr. 
Drown  desiri'd,  but  was  not  destined,  to  prove  ;  for  though  long 
he  tried,  lu'  ever  failed  to  show  that  even  boron  and  silicon,  so 
nearly  alike,  are  but  isomeric  forms  of  the  same  element ;  so 
that,  after  all,  the  grand  dream  of  the  alchemists  remains  to  be 
fidtilled,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  all  a  dream,  and  not  a  vision  and 
a  prophecy. 

We  (juesfi(ui,  indeed,  whether  the  very  idea  of  creation  as  u 
fixity  of  forces  in  relation  to  each  other,  does  not  involve  the 
necessity  of  piTinanent  variety,  and,  therefore,  unalterable 
rondilions  in  the  existence  of  the  elementary  forces  constituting 
that  variety.  Would  it  not  be  a  contradiction  to  reason,  to 
assert  the  contrary  ?  For  if  the  forces  have  power  to  alter 
their  relations  to  each  other,  and  each  force  have  power  of 
forming  new  spheres  of  force  to  itself,  we  have  the  iiicomprc- 
hensibh'  proposition,  if  not  absurdity,  that  one  thing  may 
become  another  thing,  and  yet  remain  itself!  The  very  exist- 
enee  of  material  identity,  all  chemical  changes  notwithstanding, 
would  then  Ix'  a  delusion,  and  all  the  teaching  of  chemistry  a 
mistake.  There  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be,  a  fact  to  warrant 
such  a  notion,  for  if  the  identity  of  the  element  be  lost,  the 
power  of  detecting  it  is  also  lost',  and  we  cannot  prove  that  a 
transformation  is  a  transmutation,  until  we  can  prove  that  this 
thing  may  be  that,  and  two  very  different  things,  such  as  load 
and  gold,  may  be  identically  the  same  thing.  We,  therefore, 
tliink  that  Dr.  Drown  laboured,  like  the  alchemists,  under  a 
delusion. 

Ihero  is  a  sublime  thought  in  immediate  relation  to  this 
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intorostiiiji;  subject  of  the  first  coiisocjuence,  religiously  con¬ 
sidered,  for  as  Sir  John  llcrseliel  well  said  before  the  Ivoyal 
Society  iu  1845, — “  These  discoveries  of  chemistry  effectually 
destroy  the  idea  of  an  external,  self-existent  matter,  by  givinp; 
to  each  of  its  atoms  at  once  the  essential  characteristics  of  a 
manufacturi'd  article,  and  a  subordinate  ap^ent.’’  When  Isaiah 
asked,  “  Who  bath  measured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his 
liaud,  and  meted  out  the  heavens  with  a  span,  and  comprehended 
the  dust  of  tlie  earth  iu  a  measure,  and  weiji^hed  the  mountains 
in  scab's,  and  the  hills  iu  a  balance*  ^  he  meant  and  implied, 
that  (lod  had  done  so,  and,  th('refv)re,  that  every  atom  must 
combine  witli  other  atoms  in  deliiiite  proportions,  because  the 
nicety  of  weia^lit  and  measure  which  pertains  to  the  lar<j;est 
mass('s  and  the  vastest  extents,  must,  of  course,  also  pertain  to 
the  niinut('st  ])article  which  ^oi‘s  to  make  up  those  masses  in 
their  mij^litiest  dimensions.  Dr.  Ilrowii  wisely  illustrates  Ids 
conception  of  atoms  by  reference  to  astronomical  ])rinciples, 
and  the  forces  rei^nlatin^  the  sun  and  the  planets  in  relation  to 
each  other. 

“ 'file  analoi^y  on  winch  I  mean  to  assert  the  lop^ical  propriety  of 
the  hornn'omcric  doctrine  as  naturally  possible,  is  the  [)rofouiul 
analoj^y  which  subsists  betwet'u  chemistry  and  astronomy,  of  which 
sciences  each  is  visible  by  rellection  iu  the  other.  It  is  ditlicult  to 
unfold  this  thought  in  the  way  of  ascendiii"  induction  of  particulars, 
and  I  heij;  you  to  h't  me  lay  down  my  positions  iu  the  form  of  some 
doipnatic  paragraphs,  n'sting  on  the  assum[)tiou  of  atoms  ;  so  that 
the  analo;j;y  failin«2[,  the  assumed  premiss  shall  fail  also,  so  tar  as  the 
nrctcnib'd  analojxv  is  (*oncerne(l : — 

“  I.  Astronomy  is  the  science  of  the  supor-s('nsible  or  heavenly 
bodies,  mcaniu"  by  tin*  phrase,  those  parts  of  which  flu*  tirmaments 
of  the  sky  arc*  ag<j;rejj;ates,  and  of  which  solar  and  planetary  systems 
are  Irrtia  nIi(/Ka;  parts  known  to  bo  in  themselvt's  divisible,  never 
divid(‘d  in  the  astronomical  operations  of  nature,  ])robably  indivisible 
by  such  forces  as  may  divide  their  af^^rc'^ates  and  frrfia  aliqun,  and 
not  visible  in  ])erspectlve,  by  reason  of  their  mai^nitude  and  distance, 
(^hemistry  is  the  science  of  the  sub-sensible  bodies  or  atoms;  meaning; 
by  the  phrase,  tliose  parts  of  which  the  sensible  forms  of  the  earth 
are  a^^rcjjjates,  and  of  which  more  and  less  compound  molecules  art* 
frrfia  afiqaa  ;  parts  not  known  to  be  essentially  indivisible,  never 
dividctl  iu  the  chemical  operations  of  nature,  indivisible  by  such 
forces  as  divide  their  aggregates  and  trrlia  aliqua,  and  not  visible 
individually,  by  reason  of  tlieir  infinitesimal  dimensions  and  ])rox- 
imity.  44ie  ditlercnces,  with  distinction  of  tlu'se  two  dt'iinitions, 
are  manih'stly  rctcrable  to  the  accident  of  man  the  definer’s  position 
among  the  worlds. 

“II.  Astronomy  is  twofold,  its  objects  being  contemplated  both 
as  existing  variously  combined  in  space,  and  as  agents  of  events 
taking  place  in  time.  Statical  astronomy  discovers  what  celestial 
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bodies  exist,  nnd  in  wbut  combi  nations  they  exist  j  and  dynamiciil 
Rstronoiiiy  determines  tbe  pln‘iioiiieiiii  in  \\bicli  these  bodies  bcur 
their  parts,  and  what  parts  tliey  bear.  The  former  observes  the 
earth  and  moon,  and  tliat  by  combination  tliey  produce  tbe  terrestrial 
svstem  ;  Jupiter  with  liis  satellites,  and  that  they  constitute  the 
system  of  Jupiter;  the  sun,  planets,  satellites,  and  comets,  the 
several  inj^n'du'iits  of  that  vast  unit — the  solar  system,  wbieb  again, 
enters  into  tin*  composition  ot  our  tirmament ;  a  fabric  wliicb,  liow 
magniticent  soever  to  ajiprt'hension,  does,  in  reality,  sustain  no  more 
comparabh*  a  proportion  to  the  world  ot  hrinaments,  than  the  com¬ 
pound  molecule  ot  a  crystal  salt  to  the  mass  which  is  the  product  ot 
its  indetinite  aggregation.  The  latter  eliminates  from  observations 
the  laws  expressed  by  the  motions  of  these,  and  traces  tbe  causes 
and  eflccts  of  such  movements.  In  like  manner  is  chemistry  two¬ 
fold.  Statical  chemistry  discovers  what  atoms  exist,  and  in  what 
combinations  they  exist.  The  dynamics  ot  the  science  should 
explain  the  phenomena  which  atoms  concur  to  produce,  and  deter¬ 
mine  the  share  of  each  in  the  production  of  these  phenomena.” — 
Pp.  22—21. 

“  The  analogy  of  the  milky  w’ay,  doubtless,  carried  the  swift 
imagination  of  Democritus  to  tbe  conception  of  a  star-like  consti¬ 
tution  for  the  sensible  forms  of  nature.  The  atomic  theory  is  just 
the  fact  of  the  unitary  world  of  stars  come  down  and  imaged  in  a 
dew-drop,  or  taking  a  sand-grain  for  its  orrery.  It  is  this  analogy, 
in  truth,  which  at  ouce  constitutes  its  clearness  and  perfection  as  a 
thought,  and  b'gitiinatizes  it  in  the  presence  of  a  positive  method¬ 
ology.” —  P.  12D. 

Should  it  bo  hereafter  proved,  that  the  sixty-five  substances 
now’  su])pos(‘d  to  be  eleniontary,  are  still  susceptible  of  further 
division,  it  w’ould  only  increase  tbe  ])reinises,  and  strengthen 
the  calculation  against  the  doctrine  of  chance  ;  and  if  all  the 
elements  should  be  demonstrably  found  to  be  only  different 
forms,  or  spberi's  of  force,  in  different  relations,  it  w^ould  only 
demonstrate  that  tbe  laws  of  tbe  Almighty  are  the  ground  of 
all  existence  ;  for  truly  every  atomic  theory,  w’itb  every  mode  of 
explaining  chemical  action  as  propounded  by  those  most  inti¬ 
mate  with  the  ultimate  lorces  ot  nature,  show’s  that  nothing  is 
ever  lost,  simply  because  all  things,  real  or  possible,  arc  neces¬ 
sarily  referred  to  God's  w’ill.  As  llrow’ii  well  says, — “  The 
world  of  matter,  known  and  believed  by  faith,  the  world  of 
spirit  known  and  believed  by  faith,  and  these  made  con- 
sentaneouslv  <)ne  by  that  transcending  faith  in  conscience,  is  the 
uni\erse.  Ihis  tripod  is  the  immoveable  foundation  on  w’bich 
all  tbe  sciences  are  to  be  builded  up  ’’  (p.  d42).  What  Sir 
John  Ilerschel  says  of  gravity,  is  equally  applicable  to  any 
form  of  force,  that  is  to  say,  to  all  existence — it  is  ‘‘  the  result 
ot  a  consciousness  or  will  existing  somewhere^  though  beyond  our 
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power  to  trace.” — (Outlines  of  Astronomy,  p.  21)0.)  Thus, 
after  all,  the  researehes  and  discoveries  of  science  arc  but 
j)roofs,  and  a  postertori  evidences  of  what  niip^ht  have  Ihh'ii 
intern'd  at  once  by  a  reason  etpial  to  the  «i;reat  arj^unieiit,  from 
the  fact,  that  all  things  are  created  by  the  omnipotent  tiat  of 
p(‘rfeet  Wisdom.  Substance  is  indeed  the  power  of  Ciod.  The 
Jiistory  of  science  is,  in  sliort,  merely  the  re(‘ord  of  inairs 
mistakes  and  misunderstandings,  except  so  far  as  science  mani¬ 
fests  that  fact.  If  pliilosopliers  had  always  started  in  their 
endeavours  after  discovery,  witli  the  feeling  that  tliere  was  one 
Ciod  of  the  one  universe,  they  would  have  discovered  more, 
since  they  would  have  known  what  they  were  to  look  for,  even 
a  unity  of  design  in  all  the  diversities  of  operation,  and  that 
always  in  relation  to  the  nuaital  constitution  of  man,  as 
addressed  by  the  mind  that  made  him. 

TliO  (lay  will  soon  enough  bt^  here  wIh'u  ])ostcritv  will  smile  at 
tlu^  Ikiconians  of  the  c'ightcenth  century,  who  brought  thcmst'lves  to 
think  of  the  Bihh',  tor  examph*,  ns  nothiug  more  tlinu  an  organon  of 
priestcraft ;  at  the  positivists  of  the  nin('t(’('nth,  who  discovered 
that  thought,  emotion,  passion,  and  will,  are  but  the  imponderable 
])roducts  of  clu'iuical  or  other  ])hysical  actions  in  the  brain;  at  the 
])hysicists  of  to-day,  who  have  entertained  such  imag<'s  of  the 
matc'rializing  fancy,  as  the  mattc'r  of  light,  caloric,  eh'ctric  tlnids, 
and  what  not!  Perhaps  the  time  is  not  distant  when  young  children 
will  wonder  at  not  a  few  things  belonging  to  the  truth  of  ingenuous 
obs('rvation,  which  we  are  yet  slow  to  rc'Ceive  ;  for  credulity  of 
temper  is  ('ven  more  strikingly  ex('mpli(i(‘(l  in  l)igot(*d  unbelief  of  the 
credible,  than  in  too  great  a  facility  of  conviction.  In  fine,  thc're  is 
probably  as  much  nonsense  beliiwa'd,  and  as  much  truth  n'jected,  in 
these  our  own  times,  as  at  any  other  period.” — Ih  KDb 

Though  chemists  have,  with  more  wit  than  manners,  been 
called  — 

Xasty,  soaking,  greasy  fellows. 

Knaves  would  brain  yon  with  their  bellows  ; 

Hapless,  saph'ss,  crusty  sticks, 

blind  as  smoke  can  make  the  bricks !” — 

yet  for  the  practical  application  of  results,  as  well  as  for 
insight  into  Nature’s  operations,  we  are  probably  more  indebted 
to  tlie  chemists  than  to  any  other  class  of  natural  philosojdiers. 
A  rapid  glance  over  the  sketch  of  the  history  of  chemistry, 
and  ('spcH'ially,  perhaps,  the  life  of  such  a  man  as  Sir  Jriimphrey 
Davy,  as  reviewed  by  Dr.  Broxvn,  will  suflice  to  show  that  the 
“  humanities  of  science”  are  more  remarkably  administered  by 
this  science  than  bv  any  other. 

«  w 

Our  readers  would  be  rewarded,  could  they  read  Dr.  Brown’s 
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sketch  of  alchomv  ond  the  alchemists,  also.  We  will  briefly 
state  what  they  believed. 

I.  They  Ikdievcd  in  the  alcahest,  or  universal  solvent.  It  is 
no  wonder  they  never  found  it,  since,  of  course,  a  substance 
that  would  dissolve  all  others  could  never  be  kept  contaiiK'd  in 
anv  vessel.  Nevertheless,  this  solvent  has  been  discovered  and 
isedatod  by  modern  chemists,  and  it  ])roves  to  bo  fluorine, — a 
substance  found  in  combination  with  the  metallic  base  of  lime, 
calcicum,  and  forming  Derbyshire  spar.  It  is  akin  to  chlorine, 
bromine,  and  iodine.  Its  existence  was  first  only  inferred  by 
analogy,  and  then  it  occurred  to  the  brothers  Knox,  that  fluor¬ 
spar  being  already  saturated  with  it  might  be  made  into  vessels 
that  would  hold  this  thing  of  irresistible  chemical  action. 
Such  vessels  were  made,  and  Faraday  has  experimented  u])on 
this  intense  thing,  and  found  it  to  be  an  orange  coloured  gas. 

II.  They  believed  in  the  transmutation  of  metals,  on  grounds 
already  indicat('d.  This  belief  or  idea  in  the  transmutation  of 
metals,  is  as  old  as  Thales,  and  as  recent  as  Davy  and  Drown. 
It  is  an  ineradicable  instinct  of  science,  and  if  Dr.  Drown’s 
hypothesis  of  the  molecular  forces  be  correct,  this  second 
problem  of  alchemy  may  yet  be  solved  like  the  first. 

III.  Thev  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  universal  medicine 
ca])able  of  curing  all  curable  diseases,  and  prolonging  life. 
They  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it,  any  more  than  any  of  the 
modern  nu  dical  schemers  have  done.  They  are  dead  ;  and  the 
very  counsel  that  poor,  ])rou(l,  debauched  Daracelsus  thundered 
in  the  astonished  ears  of  his  contemporaries,  is  that  which  we 
now  hear,  namely,  that  we  can  scarcely  do  better  than  go  back 
to  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  and  learn  to  observe  how  nature 
causes  and  cures  diseases.  With  regard  to  the  discoveries  of 
the  alchemists,  the  field  is  wide  and  open,  but  we  will  not  enter 
it,  though,  doubtless,  we  should  find  very  much  of  singular 
interest,  and  not  a  little  both  of  warning  and  instruction,  in 
those  dim  and  spectral  regions  of  scientific  development. 


\\  e  shoidd  visit  the  weak  as  well  as  the  strong ;  for  there  were 
the  ^^eak(‘r  brethren  in  those  religious  days  of  science  as  well  as 
now.  \\  hat  buried  iigures  we  should  descry,  intent  with  sweating 
brains  upon  the  last  projection  !  A\  hat  ininglings  of  the  glare  of 
the  lurnace  with  the  unearthly  glow  ot  a  inagniiicent  but  misdirected 
s[)irit  ot  enthusiasm  !  \\  hat  perilous  balancings  of  the  spirit 

between  tlu'  drt'ad  extremes  ot  imposture  and  insanity!  AVhat  thin 
lights  and  solid  shadows  we  should  behold  in  the  murkier  hours  ot 
Unit  inerel\  starlight  night  ot  history  !  What  agonies  of  mind  and 
heart  !  Ideals  how'  sublime,  rc'alities  how  paltry  !  It  was  their 
litelong  struggle  to  bring  a  lofty  hut  imperfect  thebry  of  nature  into 
ettcctive  unison  w  ith  the  inflexible  phenomena  of  the  world  of  facts. 
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They  did  not  succeed,  and  they  have  passed  away.  IVace  be  with 
them  ;  tor  alas  !  the  lite  ot‘  the  visionary  is  the  same  feverish,  uncal- 
culatini;,  iinsatistyinu:,  weary,  and  maddening  discij)line  in  all  ages; 
and  there  are  as  many  of  those  not  unlovely  maniacs  in  the  epoch 
of  Chancellor  Bacon  and  Humboldt,  as  ever  there  were  in  that  of 
Friar  Baeon  and  I’aracelsns.” — P.  181. 


In  the  second  voluine  wo  liavo  essays  and  papers  which  wore 
published  in  certain  periodicals:  “  The  Finite  and  the  Intinite/' 
“Nature  and  ^lan,^^  “Lay  Sermons,*’  “George  Herbert,** 
“  David  Scott,**  “  I’he  Theory  of  Small  Doses  (Ilommopathy),** 
“  Pliysieal  Puritanism  (Hydropathy,  I'ce.),’*  “  The  Methodology 
of  ^lesmerism,’*  “Animal  ^lagnetism,**  “Ghosts  and  Ghost- 
seers.”  In  his  essay  on  the  Finite  and  the  Intinite  there  are 
many  grand  thoughts,  perhaps  too  (piaintly  uttered  to  he 
readily  received  hy  minds  accustomed  to  the  conventionalities 
of  formal  piety  and  the  phraseology  of  verbal  confession.  Hut 
it  is  a  sublime  emj)loyment  to  follow  tlie  process  by  which  a 
mind  familiar  with  (in(ilj/sis  comes  to  discover  the  value  of  /h/7/e 
as  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen,  and  the  substance  of  things 
Imped  for,  because  it  assures  us  of  the  personalifi/  of  onr  God, 
and  enables  us  to  take  thi‘ word  to  our  bosoms  as  the  undo\d)ted 
('xpression  of  Jlis  heart  in  response  to  the  demands  of  onr  own 
vast  necessities,  as  sinlul  and  immortal  beings.  Truly  to  feel 
on  what  grounds  it  is  the  inalienable  prerogative  of  man  to 
j)ray  unto  (Jod  is  wortli  all  the  philosojdiy  in  the  world. 
1  haver  demonstrates  man’s  relation  to  God,  and  ])uts  him,  so 
to  say,  into  ])oss(\ssion  of  that  spiritual  kingdom  of  which  man 
is  himstdf  th(‘  seat  and  God  the  glory.  Man  sees  God  as  he  is 
seen,  eye  to  eye,  as  Dr.  Hrown  says — 


“by  intuition,  not  by  tuition.  It  is  by  faith.  Let  the  process  bo 
entitk'd  as  it  may,  the  bidioUling  is  not  mediate.  It  is  more  imme¬ 
diate  than  bodily  sight.’’ — Vol.  11.,  p.  B, 

He  goes  into  the  darkness,  however,  to  prove  the  nature  of 
the  light,  and  spends  more  words  than  they  deserve  on  meta¬ 
physical  spt'culations  ;  but  he  conus  out  clear-sighted  enough 
to  discern  the  worth  of  prayer,  as  the  converse  of  the  soul  with 
its  Maker  and  Saviour;  and  sees  that  while  few  men  can  be 
sages,  it  behoves  all  to  be  saints,  whose  v(‘ry  breath  should  be 
pray  er.  Thus  he  concludes  his  essay  on  Nature  and  Man  in 
these  words : — 


“There  is  a  form  above  them  all  [i.e.,  artists,  poets,  sages]  as  far 
as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth.  It  is  the  saint.  He  n'aiizes,  or 
wrestles  to  n^alize,  the  ideal  life.  A  true  life  is  the  wis(‘st  philo¬ 
sophy  ;  a  beautiful  life  is  the  noblest  work  of  art.  Its  melody  is 
music,  its  repose  is  the  perfection  of  form,  its  radiance  colours  the 
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Avorld  with  folostial  hues,  its  eye  builds  everywhere  a  fane;  and  a 

«n)od  life  is  the  onlv  true  and  beautiful  theology.” — Vol.  11.,  p.  11. 

» 

This  ought  to  1)0  f(dlowc(l  by  liis  w’ords  in  another  essay,  oii 
the  ti<lianisni  of  St.  Paul : — 

‘*To  know  our  duty  on  the  right  ‘ground’  and  ‘evidence’  is  the 
lirst  part  of  Christianity  ;  to  do  it  with  all  our  might  is  the  unavoid¬ 
able  eonsetjuenee  of  such  knowledge  of  it.  As  for  the  rationale  of 
Christianitv,  the  life,  we  can  never  understand  it  ;  but  if  we  in  any 
ineasurt'  practise  it,  we  shall  be  glad  to  bless  (Jod,  who  worketh  in  us 
to  will  and  do,  according  to  llis  good  ph‘asure.” — Xol.  11.,  p.  51). 

lie  gives  us  lay  sermons  on  the  theory  of  Christianity,  con¬ 
cerning  which  h(‘  would  probably  have  been  more  severely 
critical  in  his  riper  ex]>('rience  as  a  Christian  than  we  an*  lunv 
dispose  d  to  be.  1 1(‘ endeavours  to  show  that  tlie  argument  from 
(h‘sign,  as  advanced  by  Paley,  is  equal  to  nothing;  but  we 
woidd  contend  that  as  the  facts  of  physiology  and  anatomy 
exist,  the  argument  from  e/r.svV///  will  outweigh  every  other;  for 
in  spite  of  all  tlie  abstractions  of  transeemh'iital  logicians,  we 
believe  only  on  evidmiee.  It  is  true  that  iHKoron  eaiih  tre 
umlerstdiid  that  the  trorhls  ircrr  eka.med  hi/  (lod;  but  it  is 
lu'cause  W(‘  seu*  that  tlu'V  are  fnuned  (ordi'red  W’ith  a  dc'sign, 
adju.sted),  and  tlnni  say,  “  Who  could  have'  thus  franu'el  them  y"” 
that  we  obtain  an  appreduuision  of  the  Kte'rnal  Po\ver  anel  (loel- 
he'ad.  'fhe  faith  of  tlu‘  Pible  is  ahvays  a  faith  in  lacts  ])re- 
sented  em  |)alpabh'  evidence's  e)r  credible  attestation  ;  but  of 
course  where  the'  mind  is  incapable,  e'ithe'i*  through  ignorance 
eu*  inatte'iition,  ed*  interi’ing  eU'sign  fre)m  the  e)reler  e)f  things,  or 
of  unelerstanding  the  coge'iicy  of  testimoiiy  wdu'n  in  ke'('j)ing 
with  previously  known  truth,  then  nedhing  ivmaiiis  for  that 
pe)or  mind  but  to  tbllow  the  fashion  in  its  crevel  ;  or,  with  a 
pantheistic  ace*ommodation,  te)  make  as  many  ideds  or  cem- 
e*e'])tions  e)f  Ut'ity  as  there  are  breaks  in  the  (continuity  of  its 
knowh'dge.  If  ivason,  rightly  exercised,  does  not  lead  the 
tluMight  from  the  invi'stigation  of  any  created  thing  to  the 
(  reator,  as  St.  Paul  and  Socrates  both  taught,  then  polythe'isni 
is  ri'asonable,  and  tlu'  rain-makers  of  Ih'chuana  are  about  as 
clearly  religious  in  their  worship  of  the  clouds  as  our  philo- 
.soplu'rs  who  conti'i*  on  tlu'  law's  ol  nature  the  lionour  due  only 
to  the  Lawgiver.  Doubtlevss  wo  believe  in  the  being  of  the 
Iiu'ompri'lu'nsibh' t  hu' on  the  same  grounds  that  we  bt'lievc  in 
our  own  ineom])r('hensible  existence.  If  we  arc  ])ersons.  He 
who  made  us^  is  a  person  ;  it  our  existence  is  sell-evident,  it 
is  etpially  s('lt-('\ ideiit  that  our  Civator  exists;  and  standing 
on  this  Ibundation,  we  look  abroad  upon  the  W’orlds  for  the 
illustrations  ot  llis  attributes,  and  find  in  llis  uttered  w'ord 
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,1.0  S,'ionoe  of  all  tinal  cau.os.  .lirootins  all 

ties  to  thrir  rest  in  llu>  knowlod^c  ol  lltmsoH.  1  or,  m  ta<t, 
lu.t  to  look  from  order  to  the  Orderer,  and  Iron,  the  un.vorse 
to  the  Vniversal  (io.l,  is  as  nn.easonahle  aa  to  lean. 
law  and  to  read  tlie  life  of  (.’hiist  without  leelins;  that  our 
Maker  stands  in  that  si.iritual  relat.onsh.i.  unto  us  uhith 
iinidies  llis  eharaeter  as  an  Instruetor  and  a  tsavioui. 

‘•  I'he  theory  is  heeua  whenever  the  lai-esl  |.roi.osition  is  esta- 
hlished  on  t  he  i  ieht  foandat  ion.  Tlu.se  old  t  ladit  .onarv  rtaan ‘  ‘  j 

.Moses,  onided  hv  the  insi.irali.m  ot  <i..d  has  ,mt  heto.e  thi  at 
history  of  the  llehrews  in  the  hook  oi  t.enesis  are,  so  t.ir  as  liU  . 
ini-e  is  eoneerned,  the  foundation  of  the  ^aeal  lhe.>iT  lu.w  eontem- 

plated;  Hod  made,  and  is  over  all.  'I'hen  a  'I*  r‘ ^ 

.  r  .  I  Mixl  -it  l  iNl  .!t‘sii!s  C'lirisl  alhnurd  ami  li*aimat*t(  d  tlm 

sil-oiiVrapital  I’act  of  tlu‘  llu‘ory,  ami  llu‘  piopositiou  oi  llm  atom*- 

meat  was' laid  down.  -M inor,  hat  still  j.rine.pal,  ‘j  'I 

in  their  order;  and  the  .\i.ostles  eoinpleted  the  hist  loninl  t  e 
sLelession  of  .’i.eles  that  ili'e  to  follow.  The  saeeee.hn,  e.re  es  sh  11 
„„.i„la(e  around  Kevelation  as  a  propeat  ive  eentr.  ol 
sneeeedino  wave,  not  in  years,  hat  a.  ^fea 

'riu‘  icU'a  of  p<»sltivi‘  si-u‘m*i‘,  nasiaait  at  tlio  umn.iI  ^ 

, Modern  hnro  ,e,  and  now  i..  the  |.roeess  .d  .Is  --""'f  'yj''  ' 

feslation,  has  hitherto  been  disr.ipted  am  on  ol  tarn  In  t  t  1.  Mt.s 
into  eo,.eentrie  harmoi.y  w.th  the  ore  ' 
of  truth  at  last.  All  the  fninre  aeimwements  ot  tin.  n.md  ot  nia 
shall  only  ...aonify  this  expandinit  mnsie 

the  ineonlinent  diapason,  until  Ne.eiiee  I  le  .  ( i  ,,..p,,  ^nd 

the  load  eehoof  Natia-e  the  ileal:  -  The  earth  .s  the  I.oid  s,  amt 
tlic“  fulm'ss  thoivot.’  ” 

Very  interesting  and  profoand  llionolits  are  scattered  tlirouoli 
Dr  U'rown’s  reviews  of  I’l.ysieal  Daritanis.n,  in  wh.el.  lie  in- 
elades  inesnierisin,  animal  mapietism,  liyimotisi.i, 

e  ,Hdr.d.ioloov,orantl.roi,..i.atl.y,v.'!,ndarninisn.  andl.^ 

ir.;,  we  masi  say  that  his  eon., irehenstve  style  ol 

m-itler  into  masses  and  then  taking  oat  a  hit  at  random,  as  the 

is;  on  iho  wliolo  rather  exciting-  than  edilymp  lU,  hovvev  ^  , 
lirinos  the  eatholie  s,.irit  of  true  se.c.iee  to  bear  uiion  all  1  c 
handles-  ami,  with  the  diseernment  of  a  ....ml  aecastomed  to 
eoate.np’late  the  invisible  worktnos  ol  the  Divine  hand  in  thc 
eorrelation  of  fon-es,  he  ,.ereeives  how  those  systems  wh  cli 
ai.iiear  so  ineoiioraous  may  eonnect  tlu-mselyes  with  Hit 
e hemistrv  alike  of  dead  matter  and  liv.nt;  ort'amsm.  Dut 
he  astlveoini.lains  that  the  apostles  of  ho.mropatl.y  have  not 
evil  eed  the  leaniiiin:  demanded  to  hannoni/.e  the  new  doctrine, 
Ll  tirst  sound  so  discordant,  with  the  old  culture  and  swelluiK 
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scionc('«.  To  those  who  only  love  the  sciences  these  voluines 
will  be  welcome,  because  they  exhibit  the  wayward  though 
devout  workings  of  a  mind  that  recop^nisod  truth  as  the  Divine 
beauty,  and  yet  felt  the  danj^er  of  pursiiinj^  science  without 
retrard  to  Him  who  was  betbre  all  worlds.  In  one  ot  his  son¬ 
nets  he  poetically  calls  Nature  his  sister,  and  linely  exclaims, 
with  a  true  sense  of  human  weakness  and  ol  strength  : — 

“O  .Icsus,  keep  u\y  treiuhling  faith  above! 
y\y  sister  almost  hurts  me  with  her  love.” 

()  that  all  lovers  of  science  loved  Him  also  without  whom 
nothing  was  made,  for  “  in  Him  was  life,  and  the  life  was  the 
light  of  men.” 


Aim.  lll.—THK  (  RUISH  OF  TIIK  DKTSFY. 

The  Cruise  of'  the  lietsej/  ;  or,  a  Summer  Jiumh/c  amojuj  the  Fossili- 
ferouH  Ih  jKfsits  of  the  IlehriJes;  u'ith  Jiumhles  of  a  (jleulot/isf, 
or  Ten  Thousand  Mites  over  the  Fossiliferous  Deposits  of  Scotland. 
15v  Hu;ih  MilliT.  fkiiuhurgh  :  Constable  Co.  1S5S. 

Afikk  the  disruption  in  the  Fistablished  Cdiurcli  of  »Scotland, 
the  ir?7//c.sN‘  newspaper  became  the  acknowledged  representative 
of  tin'  secc'ders,  and,  with  an  energy  suitable  to  the  occasion, 
it  expressed  their  opinions,  defended  their  resolutions,  and 
di'iiounced  all  conspiracies  against  the  Free  Kirk  of  Scotland. 
Hugh  Milli'r  was  its  (‘ditor,  and  never  was  a  place  of  ditliculty 
and  <lang('r  betier  tilh'd.  Hut,  tviiile  the  Witness  honestly 
and  fearlessly  d(*fen(h‘d  from  all  enemies  that  section  of  the 
(diristian  Church  with  which  it  was  intimately  connected,  it 
was  extensively  circulated  among  men  wdio  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  controvtu’sy,  but  who  honoured  talent  of  a 
high  class,  devoted  to  the  spread  of  ])ure  princi[)les  and  scientific 
truth.  In  the  sheets  of  this  Free  Church  newspajx'r,  the  most 
im|HU’tant  scientitic  iiupiiriesof  tlie  age  were  candidly  discussed, 
and,  among  other  papcTs  of  pojmlar  interest,  and  literary  and 
scientitic  merit,  there  a])pcared  descriptive  details  of  geological 
1‘xcursions  by  the  editor,  who  had  a  keen  eye  for  the  bi'uutiful 
and  curious, a  vivid  fancy, and  the  art  of  telling  all  he  saw'  and  felt 
in  picturesepu'  language.  The  I I'/Z/cm- became,  in  his  hands,  the 
acknowledg(‘d  expositor  of  Scottish  geology.  In  the  year  l<S  ld, 
appeared  “  Notes  of  a  Cieological  4our  through  the  Northern 
(  ounties  ot  Scotland,  and,  in  the  fbllowing  year,  “  The  CbTiiso 
of  tht*  lletsey.  Ihe  volume  before^  us  is  a  reprint  of  the 
last-named  paper,  with  the  “  Rambles  of  a  Geologist;”  and 


\so  luwrtily  wolcoine  the  hook  lor  its  own  sake,  with  tlio  hope 
tliat  it  may  bo  so  po])ular  and  ooinnu'ioially  suooosslul,  as  to 
enoourajj;!'  tlu‘  ])iil)lioation  ot‘  many  otliors  of  the  miscollaiu'ous 
essays  and  })op\dar  sc'iontitlo  papc'rs  of  the  author. 

In  i’i‘lor(‘no(' to  tlu'  volunu'  hidoro  us,  it  mii^lit  ho  siililoiont  to 
say  that,  as  [i  lltorary  prodiiotion,  it  is  distino^uishod  by  tlu' 
bold  indopi'iidonco  of  thought,  onorgotio  nervous  stylo,  and 
luxuriaiioc*  of  illustration  by  which  tlu‘  author’s  larger  works 
are  so  favoui’ably  known.  Thi'  reader  will  aeeompany  him  in 
liis  rambh's  I’rom  ishind  to  island  among  tlu'  ll(*bridos,  and  over 
the  fossilitbrous  (h'posits  of  Scotland,  as  a  man  atti'iids  a  trusted 
Companion  or  IVimid  ;  not  treading  in  his  footstt'ps,  but  trudging 
elu't'rfully  and  ho])efully  by  his  side,  shoultler  to  shoulder. 
Hugh  Miller  is  ii  companion  after  our  own  h(‘art.  \\h‘  see  what 
he  s('(‘s,  we  think  what  h(‘  thinks,  even  when  dillering  in  oj)inion  ; 
our  eouiagi'  is  justitled  and  supported  by  his  learh'ssiu'ss,  our 
powers  of  euduianet'  by  his  unrc'lentiug  tmergy.  lb'  exorcist's 
an  inilut'uet'  iqx)!!  us,  in  j)art,  lu'caust'  his  tlioughts  have'  an 
unusual  (h'pth  and  art'a,  and  his  words  art'  thost*  t)f  a  man  in 
eariK'st,  but  ehietlv  Ix'caust*  wt'  havt'  a  sym])athy  with  his  manly, 
g('ut'rt)us  ht'art.  lit'  is  a  tlt'lightful  et)mpanion  Ibr  a  eoimtiy 
sti’oll,  t)r  a  gt'ologieal  ramblt'  ;  but  we  best  likt'  to  met't  him 
when  he  stt'ps  Ibrwartl  and  ehalh'Uges  the  t)})prt'ssoj-,  and  when 
Wt'  havt'  heartl  his  indigmint  rt'iuonstranet'  and  rt'buke,  we 
cannot  help  but  grasp  his  hand,  and  claim  him  as  a  brt^tht'i*. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  troublt'  the  readt'r  with  a  st'cond 
hand  description  of  what  Hugh  Millei*  saw  and  tlid,  or  attt'mj)t 
a  washv  pietui’t'  t)f  what  he  has  so  graphically  pourtrayt'd. 

t'  rceoiumt'iid  tlie  book  itst'll’  to  our  rt'aders,  and  it  is  within 
the  reach  t)f  all.  Hut  we  have  somt'thing  to  say  about  the 
“(huist'  of  the  Hetst'y,”  anti  all  wt'  havt'  to  say  is  nt)t  to  be 
foimtl  in  the  book  itst'lf. 

In  tilt'  month  t)f  July,  IS  i  t,  Hugh  Miller  t'seapt'd  from  his 
mental  trt'admill  in  tht'  oilict'  t)f  the  U'ifnrss  nt'wsj)a])('r,  Ibr  a 
livt'  wt'cks’  luJiday,  frt't'  tt)  think  his  t)wn  thoughts  and  do  his 
t)wn  work,  anti  ht'  startt'd  for  a  cruist'  in  the  “  Hetst'y,”  and  a 
rand)lt'  amt)ng  the  Hebrides. 

“  Cliist'ls  and  hanuners,  and  the  hag  for  speciint'ns,  wt're  takt'u 
from  tlu'ir  eornt'r  in  tljt*  tlark  elost't,and  packed  up  with  half  a  stone 
weight  t)t‘  a  line,  .ve//,  Conservative  ncwsj)apt'r,  valuable  for  a  (juality 
of  prt'serving  old  things  t'litirt'.  And  at  noon,  on  St.  Swithin’s  tlay, 
I  was  spt't'ding  down  the  Clytle,  in  the  ‘d\)ward’  steamer,  Ibr 
rohermory  in  Mull.  In  the  |)revious  st'ason,  1  had  iidendt'd  passing 
direct  from  tht'  t)olitic  th'posils  of  the  t'astc'rn  coast  of  Scotland,  to 
the  oolitic  th'posils  t)f  the  1 1  (‘brides.  Hut  the  weeks  glided  all  too 
tpiickly  away  among  the  ichthyolites  of  Caithness  and  Cromarty,  autl 
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tlu'  tiliclls  and  liixnitcs  oi*  Siith(‘rlaiul  and  Koss.  My  tViond  too,  the 
Kcv.  Mr.  Swanson,  of  Small  Islos,  on  whoso  assistance  1  had  reckoned, 
was  in  th(‘  middh‘  of  his  troubles  at  the  time,  with  no  lonj^er  a  home 
in  his  parish,  and  not  yet  provided  with  one  elsewhere;^  and  1  con. 
eluded  he  would  have  but  little  heart  at  such  a  season  for  breaking 
into  rocks,  or  for  passinij  from  the  too  |)ressinu;  monstrositit*s  of  an 
exi.'tini;  stale  of  thini^s  to  the  old,  laj)ilied  monstrosities  of  the  past. 
.\nd  so  mv  dt*si'_^n  on  the  llehridcs  had  to  be  postponed  tor  a  twelvo- 
month.  Ibit  mv  friend,  now  atloat  in  his  Free  C’hurch  yacht,  had  got 
a  home  oil  the  sea  beside  his  island  charge,  which,  if  not  V(‘ry  secure 
when  nights  were  dark  and  winds  loud,  and  the  little  vessel  tilted 
high  to  the  long  roll  of  the  Atlantic,  lay,  at  least,  beyond  the  reach 
of  man’s  intolerance',  and  not  beyond  tin*  protecting  care  of  the 
Almighty.  lle‘  had  wrilleii  me  that  lu' would  rundown  his  vessel 
from  Small  Isles  to  nu'et  me  at 'robermory,  and  in  conseqiK'iice  of 
the  arrangement,  I  was  now  on  mv  wav  to  .Stull.” 

O'  % 


W  e  are  tints  reminded  ol*  a  ertiel  religious  ])crseeiition 
trising  out  id*  an  atti'inpt  to  eiitlirone  ^laninion  in  the  Cdiurch) 
wbieh  in  our  own  day  and  eouiitrv  ran  its  course  almost 
unM|)[»osed,  su})[)orti‘d  by  the  state  and  many  of  the  richest 
ti'rritoritd  lords  of  the  kingdom.  Tbei'dilor  oi‘  the  hook  hi'fore 
us,  writing  from  lV‘ndo(*k  Ih'ctory,  says  he  has  “  I'xpnnged 
some  pas<ag(‘s  ”  in  this  reprint  of  the  “  (haiisc  of  the  lu'tsev,” 
heeausi'  the  battle  has  hia'ii  fought,  and  “  the  sword  is  in  the 
sc'ahhard."  'fhis  is  the  sentiment  and  act  of  a  man  (whether 
hi'  was  in  thi'  strife  or  not  wi'  cannot  tell)  who  values  his  rest 
and  the  complacencies  of  social  life,  more  than  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  that  old  controversy,  often  repeated,  between 
conscience  and  jiower.  Would  to  God  that  the  sjurit  of  perse¬ 
cution  were  dead — that  the  voluminous  history  of  its  ciui'lties 
and  oppressions  might  hi'  sealed  uj),  as  a  hook  that  has  no 
longer  warnings  to  give  and  lessons  to  teach  !  Ihit,  until  wc 
are  well  a'^sured  that  no  further  attempts  will  he  made  to  coerce 
coiweience,  to  overawe  the  fear  of  (lod  hv  the  jmwer  of  the 
State,  we  dispute  the  right  of  an  editor  to  “eximnge”  from 
the  wj’itings  ol  a  nmn  who  was  combatant  and  conqueror,  words 
or  sentiments  which  justly  denounce  wrong-doing,  because  he 
thinks  that  “the  oppressor  has  ceased  Irom  troubling,  and  the 
weary  are  at  rest.” 

but  we  are  also  reminded  that,  in  our  own  day,  there  are 
heroic  hearts  to  honour,  and  heroic  dei'ds  to  I’ccord.  A  ch'rgy- 
man,  >uii*ounded  by  a  loving  people,  and  living  in  domestic 
quietude  and  peaci',  having,  at  the  call  of  conscience,  resigned 
his  manse  and  ample  glebe,  is  denied,  by  the  jiroprii'tor  of  hagg, 
*i  plot  ol  ground  lor  a  dwelling  or  a  place  of  woi'ship.  In  a 
neighbouring  island  he  tiuds  a  home  for  Ids  wife  and  children, 
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THE  nU  ISE  OF  THE  llETSEV.  4;] 

I  ut  i(N(»l\(.s  liiinsoll  to  rotnain  at  tlu'  post  of  lioiiour  and  duty 
Jo  coiiliim..  Ills  ,ninisl.T  to  (ho  iiooplo  oC  Snmil  Islos,  ,‘,o 
"iioor  his  |)unslii(mi'is,  hi’  is  oiiiiipolloil  to  hoooino  iiiiistor  of 
t ho  l•roo  (  liuroh  viioht  “  liolsoy.”  I'nmi  ishni.l  to  islan.l  ho 
Moo, 0,1  Ins  liKlo  i.nilt.  at  all  hoars,  aail  in  all  woathor.  ovor 
a  ilantrorous  ami  stonay  soa.  that  ho  ,m>ht  ooatiaao  to  roi.oat 
I,  aios.viyo  ho  had  n.'ooivod  Iroiii  ( Joil,  oxhort  (ho  aadooidod, 
roimko  tlio  siimiM-  I’aooara.-o  (ho  faiat-hoartod,  ami  watoh  lost, 
I,  stiiiai  whiili  had  hrokoa  down  (ho  oaili.iakaioiits  ami 
t  aiaiaij  walls  ol  a  national  <'haroh,  should  swoon  away  th,> 
I'oor  soals  who  lookod  to  him  for  holp  ia  (ho  sa,-in-  soa  of 
p.issioa  and  .soli-a-Mrandi/omont.  'I'ho  man  wlio  was  not, 
ashamod  ol  a  skippor’s  pilot  ooat  and  soa’-wost,-r,  who  hiokod 
iioithor  tho  ooara-o  nor  skill  to  mako  his  homo  on  a  (arhalont 
soa.  and  umido  h.s  yaoht  hy  ni-ht  and  hy  day,  in  (ompost  and 
1  (aim,  throanh  (h(‘  daaiv.’roas  passa-os  and  still  more  droadod 
It,  shoii’s  ,d  til,'  lli’hrah's  ;  who  stmlioil  his  idiait  as  widl  as  his 
^  (‘pluan-iiit,  and  watclird  Ins  coiiipjiss  ]u'  (‘(miposod  his 

sormoa,  poss,’ss,.,l  an  amoaat  of  diyiao  faith  ami  h.yo  whioh 

tho  w-orhl  itsi’lf  may  ailmiro. 

'■'■ijl'.  *'iillor’s  di’soription  of  *• 'I'ho  ('raise 
1,  X  s,  \ ,  will  ilosiro  to  know  soiai't  liiiiij  nior,’  of  (ho 
o,.ara-,’,ms  man,  who  was  ministor  of  Small  Ish's  ami  niastor 
ot  tlio  hr,.,.  (  haivh  yaoht,  ami  how  tli,’  author  and  tho  ,’j,’,’(,’d 
oloiymi.a  hiraiiio  fru’mls  This  information  wo  aro  al.lo  to 
sappN  lr,iia  .a  pap,’r  oalloil  “  \„t,’s  of  a  (ii’olo-i.’al  Toar 
hioa-h  tho  .\oilh,’rn  ('oiintu’s  of  Si’otland,”  imhlishi’d  in 

ini  T  '‘,*‘";si'!il'or.  Ill  ono  ,dia|,(,’r  of  (hat 

i»l,iosl,a-  .h’sonptioii  ol  his  ramhlos.  :dr.  .Milh-r  ndat.’s,  in  his 
usual  liy,.|y  ami  yiyal  .stylo,  tla-  fai  t  ami  ( ho  ,’oiiso,pi,.n,’o.s  of  dis- 
onvonii^  anioan-  (ho  ,/,7a  /v  of  a  hinihor  nar.vt,  a  .dliaisy,  anti.pio 
,  okiiif;  haniim’r  omo  tho  iiroporty  of  his  nramifatimr.  M  ith 
this  imstrairn'iit  h,’  salli,’,l  forth  (olavak  .stoai's  and  oolh-ot  mino- 
riils  aiiion-  th,’  ro.’ky  olilfsaml  aloii-  (ho  .sc’ashoros  of  ( 'romarty 
Ills  .spomaioas  “  woro  rof^alarly  hroa-ht  homo  oyory  ,lay,  to  1h’ 
as  ivoidarly  ,.,ms'nn,’d  to  tho  .strc’t.  w  h,’n  thoir  lo-itima(e  owner 

IV.’.im>iitlya,.oom- 
. . .  t'li'l  I'li.  ad,  whowa.s,  at  a  later 

. .  . . .  .i.’- 


not  '  'T'’*  of  fill-  hainmor  was 

1  1,. St  11, Mod  aho-iMli,',’  to  i,i.v.s,.lf.  .\moiio  my  solioolUdlows  I 

,  ,  koM,’,  ,,m’  v,M-v  paiMioalar  tii,Mi,l,  a  |,liilo.soj,i;or  of  tl,,-,.,!  loot 

l  ull  at  that  p,’r,od  who  ,Mijoyo,l  on  all  o,'oa.sioi,s  the  fall  laaielit  of 

s  i  f  iT  . . .  woml.M-nillv 

as,  of  It.  1  was  las  senior  by  a  fall  twelvemonth,  and  taller 
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l,v  h:x\(  IX  head,  and  so  came  to  be  recarded  by 
Ids  'Olid.'  and  nrote.'tor.  I  am  not  .inite  sure  tli.it  I  dcsi  i  ul  al 
bis  nmli.le.u-e,  but  I  am  .,uite  sure  1  loved  bun  very  much.  Devoted 
as  e  alibaii,  in  the  ‘  Tempest,’  to  Ins  Irieiul  I  nneulo,- 

‘  1  slioNved  him  the  best  springs,  1  pluekecl  him  berries, 

Ami  1,  with  my  long  nails,  did  dig  him  pig-iints. 

We  were  iVieiids  dear  and  insejiarahle,  and  alter  hipse  ot  full 
seNVn-and-tweiitv  years,  we  are  dear  inends  still.  1  alt  a>ear  a^m 
he  was  minister' of  Small  Isles,  but  he  is  now  minister  of  onU  lie 
people  of  Small  Isles,  seeing  that  the  residuary  man  who  has 
sueeeedt'd  to  his  ample  glebe  and  snug  manse,  has  got  to  himselt, 
nndivid(‘d  and  entire,  one  whole  parishioner.  Happy  residuan 
man!  Tliriee  happy  proprietor  of  Higg  !  \  ou  haye  eondemiied  a 

deyoted  minister  of'the  (lospel,  whose  labours  haye  been  blessed  to 
many,  to  maki*  his  dwelling  on  an  exposed  and  stormy  sea,  and  your 
nam'e  bids  fair  to  liye  in  eonnexion  with  the  transaetion  .  •  i  liere 

will  ho  little  of  extmmal  eomfort  on  the  bleak  lull-side,  ^yIlere  tlie 
deyoted  minister  of  the  peojde  shall  haye  to  iiuaT  for  the  Intnre  Ins 
attaehed  tloek,  and  little  of  eomfort  in  tin*  lloating  manse,  wlieii 
ni‘dits  aiv  lonix  and  dark,  and  tlu‘  wild  Atlantie  dashes  iiereely 
iirmind  tlu‘  iroii-boniid  lltdirides.  But  the  good  and  braye  minister, 
its  inmate,  lias  deliberately  made  his  choice.  He  had  attended  no 
pnhlie  ni(‘etin|^s  to  I'oinniil  himselt  by  his  speeches  ;  he  h.ul  gi\cn  no 
pledges  which  a  iiuTO  smisi'  ot  honour  had  eompt'lled  him  to  H'dceiii, 
he  arri\ed  at  his  iindings  and  fornuMl  his  determination,  when  eoiii- 
mnning  with  his  (5od,  amid  the  solitudes  ot  tiMnall  Isles;  IumuIik- 
rately  "'eonnti'd  the  cost  ere,  resigning  his  worldly  all,  he  betook 
him>elf  to  tin*  floating  manse;  nor  is  it  likely  he  will  einy  there 
either  the  projirietor  of  Kigg  in  his  snuggery  in  Alnnaleeii,  or  Ins 
successor  to  the  (‘inolnmenls  of  the  eiieumbeney  ot  Small  Isles,  with 
his  one  parishiom*!’.” 

4'he  “Het.st'v,”  ^yhen  yislted  by  llugb  Miller,  was  inaiined  by 
two  able  seanu'ii ;  and  it  bad  been  tbe  home  of  Mr.  bwaiisoii 
tin*  greater  part  of  tin*  ])reyious  twelveniontli.  Ibe  cabin, 
>yhieh  Nyas  study,  parlour,  and  sh‘eping-rooin,  was  “about  twice 
the  size  of  a  eoninioii  bed;”  and  the  following  deseri])tion  giyes 
ns  as  aeeiirate  a  view'  of  the  interior,  as  if  a  sun-picture  w'ere 
lu'fore  us : — 


“  A  large  tahh*,  lashed  to  the  floor,  furnished  with  tiers  ot  drawers 
of  all  sorts  and  si/.i's,  and  b(‘aring  a  writing-desk  bound  to  it  a-top, 
oeenj>it‘il  the  middle  space,  leaying  just  room  enough  for  a  ])erson  to 
pass  between  its  edgi‘s  and  the  narrow,  eoflin-like  beds  in  the  sides, 
and  space  tniough  at  its  fore  eiul  for  two  seats  in  front  of  tlu*  stoee. 
A  j(‘alonsly  barnal  skylight  opened  ahoye,  and  there  depended 
from  it  this  eyt'iiing  a  close,  lantern-looking  lam]),  sufficiently 
yaluahle,  no  donht,  in  foul  wtaither,  but  dreary  and  dim  on  the 
occasions  wlu'ii  all  one  really  wishes  from  it  is  light.” 

e  must  now  leave  the  reader  to  take  the  pleasant  excursiou 
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to  wliicli  tli('  autlior  iiivitos  liiin.  Sailinjx  from  lie  will 

visit  exaniiiK'  tlu'  basaltic*  (“oliimns  of  tlic*  i^iLrantic  Sc'iiir, 

ox|H‘riiiU‘iit  u])oii  tilt*  musical  sand  in  the*  Hay  of  Haiij^,  anil 
collect  water-worn  blocks  of  rc'tl  shall',  containing;  reptilian 
remains,  near  the  ])ivcipitous  rocks  of  the  Ivii-Stoir,  or  Kcil 
llcail.  At  Isle  Ornsay,  in  Skye,  be  will  pay  a  passing  visit  to 
the  wile  anil  iamily  of  the  brave'  minister;  anil  ilrive  as  fast  as 
the  mail-cart  can  cai’ry  him  to  Portiva,  to  examine  a  now 
famous  section  of  oolitic  rocks,  in  a  clilf,  which,  in  some  ])arts, 
lias  an  elevation  of  seven  hunilic'il  feet  above  the  beach.  Ih'lore 
reachiiiLT  the  island  of  Kum,  where  the  ministe]*  has  Sabbath 
dutv  to  perl'orin,  the  rc'ader  will  learn  somethin^;  more  ol‘  the 
hardships  to  be  endured,  and  the  dampers  to  lx*  laeed,  in  that 
Tiobh'  enterprise  to  which  Mi*.  Swanson  di'voted  himsi'lf.  h'rom 
lioch  Scrc'sort,  “  the  only  harbour  of  Uum  in  which  a  vessel 
can  moor,”  a  tedious  voyage,  with  lii»ht,  ballliiii**  winds,  will 
brini»*  the  “Hetsi'v”  into  the  Hay  of  (Ih'iieli^;  and  haviiii^ 
]>assi'd,  with  the  tide,  the  Kyles  of  Skye,  the  t»c'oloi;ist  will  In* 
willini>:  to  tarry  awhile  in  the  little  island  ot*  Pabba,  or,  if 
])crchance  the  reader  doc's  not  understand  what  is  meant  by 
“sermons  in  stones,”  he  will  not  object  to  follow  such  an 
ex])ositor  as  llut>h  Miller.  A  ride  to  1  )in^wall,  where,  three- 
and-twenty  years  before,  the  author  workc'd  in  a  stone-mason’s 
shop,  and  on  to  (h*omarty,  which  his  name  and  labours  have 
made  famous  all  the  world  over,  has  enoui;h  ol‘  interest  to 
])lc’ase  anybody  ;  and  there  are  not  many  ])eoj)le  who  would 
object  to  cross  tbe  Moray  hh*itb,  from  (h’omarty  to  Nairn,  to  visit 
the  ichthyolite  beds  of  (dune  and  Lethenbarn  on  the  road  to 
h’ori'es,  oi*  be  in  a  hurrv  to  leave  I'dirin,  and  Mr.  Duff’s  irc'o- 
logical  collection,  to  I’l'turn  to  Kdiiiburi»h. 

When  the  author  was  ajj^ain  sc'ated  at  his  desk,  he  recalled 
with  ])leasure  the  scenes  and  events  ol‘  his  cridse  in  the 
“  lletsey  but  there  was  at  least  one  cause  of  regret,  which, 
with  the  pertinacity  of  disappointment,  always  stood  ready  to 
('Ibow  from  their  ])laccs  subjects  less  associated  in  bis  mind  with 
failure,  lie  had  found  reptilian  remains  near  the  K’u-Stoir,  on 
the  shore  of  i*h*i»*<j;,  in  detached,  water-rolled  massi's,  but  he  had 
not.  discovered  the  bed  from  which  they  were  detjiched.  d’he 
followin<j;  summer  he  revisited  the  island,  and  satisfiivl  his 
curiosity,  by  obtaining;  similar  fossils,  in  sifn,  tVom  a  Ixxl  lyin^ 
low  in  the  oolite;  and  a  supplementary  cha])ter  details  the 
events  of  this  bi’iet*  excursion,  the  stoi’iuy  ])assat^e  out,  and 
the  narrow  escape  ol'the  “  lletsey”  from  lounderin^  at  sea: — 

“  I  h:ul  iiothiui^  to  do  on  deck,  and  so,  after  watcluiuj;  the  appear- 
anci‘  of  the,  stationary  clouds  for  some  little  time,  I  went  below,  and 
throwing;  myself  into  the  ndiuster’s  lartj;<*  chair,  took  up  a  hook. 
The  gale,  incaiiwhile,  freshened,  and  freshened  vet  more  ;  and  the 
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‘  Hotscy’  loaned  over  till  her  lee  chain-plate  lay  alon^  in  the  water. 
There  was  the  usual  eoinbination  of  sounds  beneath  and  around  me 
— the  iuixturi‘  of  guijji^le,  clunk,  and  splash — a  low,  continuous  rush 
and  hlulf,  loud  blow,  which  forms,  in  such  circuiustanees,  the 
voya<;er’s  concert.  1  soon  became  aware,  however,  of  yet  another 
species  of  sound,  which  1  did  not  like  halt  so  well  a  sound  as  of 
the  washing  of  a  shallow  current  over  a  rou^h  surface;  and  on  the 
luiui^tt‘r  cominu^  below,  1  asked  him — tolerably  well  preparcnl  tor  his 
;^,ij,^ver— what  ?t  might  mean.  ‘It  means,’  he  said,  ‘  that  we  have 
sprung  a  leak,  and  a  rather  bad  one  ;  but  we  are  only  some  six  or 
eight  miles  from  the  Point  of  Sleat,  and  must  soon  catch  the  land.’ 
He  n'turnc'd  on  deck,  and  I  resinned  my  book.  Ih’esently,  however, 
the  rush  became  greatly  louder;  some  other  weak  patch  in  the 
‘  Betsey's’  upper  works  had  given  way,  and  anon  the  waters  came 
wasiiing  uj)  from  the  h‘e  side,  along  tlie  edge  of  the  cabin  lloor.  I 
got  upon  deck  to  see  how  matters  stood  with  us;  and  the  minister 
easing  otV  the  vessel  for  a  few  points,  gave  instant  orders  to  shorten 
sail,  in  the  hope  of  getting  her  upper  works  out  of  the  water,  and 
then  to  unship  the  companion  ladder,  beneath  which  a  hatch  com¬ 
municated  with  the  low  strip  of  hold  under  the  cabin,  and  to  bring 
aft  the  pails.  We  lowered  our  foresail,  furled  uj)  the  mainsail  half 
mast  high  ;  .lohn  St(‘ward  took  his  station  at  the  pump  ;  old  A  lister 
and  1,  furnished  with  pails,  took  ours,  the  one  at  the  foot,  the  other 
at  tlu‘  head  of  tlu*  companion,  to  haul  up  and  throw  over;  a  young 
girl,  a  ])ass(‘ngcr  from  JOigg  to  the  mainland,  lent  her  assistance,  and 
got  wofully  ilrcnched  in  the  work  ;  while  the  minister,  retaining  his 
station  at  tlu‘  htdm,  steenal  right  on.  But  the  gale  had  so  incn'ased, 
that,  notwithstauding  our  diminished  breadth  of  sail,  the  ‘  Betsey,’ 
straining  hard  in  the  rough  sea,  still  lay  in  to  the  gunwale,  and  the 
wattu*  [)ourlng  in  through  a  hundred  opening  chinks  in  her  upper 
works,  rose  despite  of  our  (‘xertions,  high  over  plank,  and  b(‘am,  and 
cabin  lloor,  and  went  dashing  against  beds  and  lockers.  8he  was 
evidently  Idling,  and  bade  fair  to  terminate  all  her  voyagiiigs  by  a 
short  tri[)  to  tlu‘  bottom. 

“  When  matters  were  at  the  worst  with  us,  we  got  under  the 
lee  ot  the  Point  ot  Sleat.  The  promontory  interposed  betwa'en  us 
and  the  roll  of  the  sea,  the  wind  gradually  took  otf ;  and  after  having 
seen  the  water  gaining  fast  and  steadily  on  us,  for  considerablv  more 
th.an  an  hour,  we,  in  turn,  began  to  gain  on  the  water.  Jt  came 
ebbing  out  ot  drawers  and  beds,  and  sunk  dow  nwards  along  panels 
and  table  h*gs — a  second  retiring  deluge;  and  we  entered  Isle 
Ornsay  with  the  cabin  lloor  all  visible,  and  le  ss  than  two  feet  water 
in  tlu'  hohl.” 

e  shall  not  jittoinpt  to  follow  the  “  Rtiinl)lo.s  of  a  Geolog^ist,” 
which  fonns  the  second  part  of  the  book.  It  is  suibeient  to  say 
that  it  is  a  rt'cord  ol  many  interesting  geological  observations 
iuul  diseo\ cries,  so  enlivened  by  genial  retlections,  picttiant 
aiu'cdotes,  and  a  Iree  picturesejue  stylo  of  w'riting,  as  to  bo 
scarcel\  less  interesting  to  the  intelligent  general  reader,  than 
to  the  man  of  science. 
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Art.  IV.— SPAIN  AND  TDK  SPANIARDS. 

Lrffrr.s'  from  Spain^  in  IS.Vd  and  IS.VT.  J>v  .lolin  Loyecstor 
Adolphus,  >1  .A.  liOiulon:  dohn  ^lurray. 

Travki.  is  const  it  utioiial  to  some  cliarnctt'rs.  It  is  as  im])ossil)I(‘ 
for  liu'm  to  s('ttlc  down  (piictly  and  to  cojoy  tlu*  comforts  and 
amenities  ot‘  convt'iit ional  life,  as  it  would  tor  a  R('d  Indian,  or 
an  ebony  citi/i'ii  ol‘  'I'inibuctoo,  to  undi'rstand  tlu'  diffei'ential 
calculus  or  the  (|uad]‘atun‘  ot‘  the  circle'.  'J’lu'ir  imagina¬ 
tions  are  ('V(‘r  runninji:  wild  about  loreaVn  countries  and 
foreign  ])eoj)le;  their  s])irits  are  e'ver  hurstinji^  the  bonds  ot‘ 
place  and  cinuiinstance,  to  revel  in  scenes  of  Italian  beauty, 
of  Parisian  delij;ht,of  Spanish  coejuetry,  or  Swiss  nia^nifici'iice. 
To  tlu'se  advc'iit  urous  heroi's,  lu'itlu'r  the  torrid  sands  of  a  Saliara, 
nor  the  icy  harre'iiiu'ss  of  ii  (ireenland,  nor  the  sad  hitte'r- 
ness  of  Silx'ria,  nudvc  tlu'  least  ditfercnce.  ddu'V  se(‘k  excitc'iiK'nt 
—the  ('xciti'inent  of  travel — as  tlu'V  would  tlu'ir  natural  tood  ; 
and  no  amount  of  n‘])ression  can  down  the  ferment  of 

locomotion  whiidi  possesses  tlu'in.  This  class  of  wild  (‘nthusiasts 
numbered  veay  few,  com])aratively  speakinjr,  in  forim'i*  days; 
but  now  that  the  pulling  steam-en^iiK'  and  the'  h'V(*l  rail  affoi'd 
facilities  for  traversinji^  lialf  the  woild  in  the  s])ace  of  a 
lunar  month,  trips  of  a  thousand  miles  or  so  an'  sinkinjj^  into 
insi<^nifl(‘ance ;  and  scarei'ly  is  society  astonishi'd  at  tlie 
announci'ment,  that  Mr.  Albert  Smith  closes  his  jianorama  of 
Alont  Diane  and  Vesuvius  a  few  weeks  eailler,  in  order  that  Ik' 
may  step  across  to  Pinna,  and  prejiare  an  I'lahorah'  sjH'ctacle 
of  manners  and  scenery  in  the  Ceh'stial  fhnjiire,  tor  the  iiondon 
autumn  sc'ason. 

Wo  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  forced  into  these  remarks  h\' 
the  superfluity  ot‘  volunu's  which  a])])ear,  or  are  announced 
to  a])p(‘ar,  after  the  1st  of  January,  of  tours  and  travels,  by 
delighted  ohsc'rvers,  rather  than  studc'nts  of  customs,  on  their 
return  from  the  Continent.  The  fatal  facility  may  ri'adily  hi' 
applied  to  them.  Sir  k'rancis  Dead,  after  a  visit  of  a  tortni^ht 
in  Ireland,  felt  himself  competent  to  decide  upon  some  very 
vital  points,  —  upon  police,  society,  and  fi^oveinment ;  and, 
assuredly,  jj^entlemen  who  have  had  the  o])purtunity  of  making 
a  ])('destriau  tour  throuj^h  Dreta^ne  or  the  Tyrol,  or  of 
wandering  through  the  lli^h  Alps,  or  spi  ndinji;  a  season  with 
the  pale-faced  ni^jj^ers  of  (Jiicajj^o,  or  seekin<i^  shelter  beneath 
the  jJ^ipsy  tents  of  Chicksaws,  have  an  eipuil  ri^ht  to  assert 
their  compi'tency  to  wiite  a  “  Dundle  of  Tiavel  ka^^ots,”  or 
any  other  wonderful  work  they  may  think  proper  to  inscribe  to 
the  travellers  of  all  nations. 
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We  do  not  intend  to  impute  to  ^Ir.  Jolin  Tjcyccstcr  Adolphus 
cither  of  tlie  cliaraeteristies  we  have  above  enumerated.  We 
arc,  in  fa(‘t,  always  doli<«:hted  with  the  remarks  and  experiences 
of  travellers  fresh  in  the  scenery  they  depict — ])rovided  they 
are  sensible  men — as  there  is  a  naivete,  an  originality,  a  warmth, 
a  colouriiio:,  a  vitality,  a  correctness,  vainly  looked  for  in  the 
works  of  more  desiofiiin^  and  elaborate  authors.  The  tourist 
]>aints  from  nature;  he  jj^ives  his  first  impressions;  he  is  not 
misled  by  previous  descriptions;  his  judgment  is  unbiassed;  as 
he  feels  iie  s])eaks ;  as  he  sees  he  tc'lls  ;  not  hesitating  to  con¬ 
sider  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  or  tlic  manner  of  his  telling; 
he  simply  tells  his  story  of  adventure  and  observation,  and 
without  further  ambition,  endeavours  to  enlist  the  sympathies, 
or  rather  the  interest  of  others,  in  the  unvarnished  tale  he  is 
relating. 

Mr.  Adolphus  is  one  of  that  class  of  tourists,  who,  starting 
for  tlu'ir  own  gratilication,  and  writing  home  tor  the  amuse¬ 
ment  and  satisfaction  of  their  friends,  find,  on  a  re-])erusal  of 
their  letters,  that  there  is  matter  sufficient  to  enliven  and 
enlighten  not  a  few  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  with  h'ss 
j)resumption  than  d(‘sire  to  contribute  to  the  ]deasure  of  a 
spare  hour,  venture  to  give  to  the  world  the  notes  which  they 
have  jotted  down  at  leisure  intervals,  or  during  the  half-hour 
|)receding  tlie  evening  supper. 

ddie  arena  this  elegant  traveller  selected  for  his  tour  was 
Spain,  which  he  entered  by  the  way  of  (\idiz.  There  were 
many  advantages  connected  with  thus  becoming  actpiainted 
with  tlie  country.  He  caught,  at  a  first  glimpse,  an  aspect  of 
unsophisticated  Sjianish  character  and  socii'ty,  Cadiz  being  at 
OIK'  of  the  extri'inities  of  the  kingdom  of  Spain  ;  he  also, 
making  this  the  jmint  (Cftppni  of  future  movements,  could  at  once 
pass  into  tc'rritories,  purely  and  unreservedly — what  we  imagine 
of  the  Spanish  attriliutes — half-Spanish  and  half- .Moorish,  lly 
sloping,  too,  southward  along  the  line  of  coast,  a  vast  held  of 
expiu-ience— rugged  and  rough,  it  is  true — lay  Ix'fore  him. 
Helween  this  famous  seaport  town  and  the  impregnable  citadel 
ot  Nuithern  Kurope,  a  tract  ot  territory’^  had  to  bo  traversed,  in 
which  the  ])opulalion  ot  the  (‘ountry  c()uld  lu'  studii'd  in  their 
cpiaint  (‘ostumes,  and  judgt'd  of  by  their  native  and  original 
customs.  At  one  stt‘]n  as  it  were,  the  tourist  ])assed  over  from 
an  old  and  inconceivable,  into  a  new,  glorious,  and  ])ietures(pie 
world.  We,  tlu'refore,  congratulate  Mr.  Adolphus  on  the 
course  he  adopted,  and  think  he  acted  wiselv  in  desiring  to 
plunge  at  once,  on  (putting  the  deck  of  his  steamer,  into  the 
enchanted  circh'  ot*  Spanish  life. 

have  already  intimated  that  Mr.  Adolphus’s  book  is  but 
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the  substance  of  notes,  jotted  down  during  the  hasty  intervals 
ot‘  repose  he  lound  at  the  various  hotels,  or  re/ifas,  lie  rested  at 
on  his  road.  Hut  this  is  wliat  gives  a  real  zest  to  his  narrative. 
1'he  lA‘tters  fVoni  Spain’^  were  written  home  to  an  absent 
wile,  detailing  picturesquely  the  events  of  the  day — possibly, 
a  lt‘W  days  might  elapse  without  a  letter;  which  of  us,  en 
roi/(i(jv(Uit,  can  be  so  jmnctual  as  not  to  miss  a  mail,  esjiccially 
in  a  country  where  the  jiosts  are  uncertain  ? — and  inspired  in 
the  heat  and  vividness  of  the  moment.  This  is  their  great 
merit  ;  and  we  ri'cognise  it  with  real  satisfact ion,  since,  by  this 
means,  we  have  the  impressions  produced  on  the  spot,  and  are 
saved  the  cold,  elaborati*,  and  insipid  |)reparation  of  selection, 
analysis,  arrangimient,  and  addition,  which  too  frecpiently  takes 
placi‘,  befoi’t'  a  work  is  presented  to  tin'  public. 

^Ir.  Adolphus  does  not  go  out  ot*  his  way  to  seek  effect;  in 
la(*t,  we  have  never  ivad  a  book  niori'  divested  of  that  false  and 
decejitive  attempt  ol*  inti’oducing  startling  imuchuit,  and  dosing 
the  n'ader  with  agreeable  surprises.  Ibit  in  lieu  of  this,  we 
hav('  the  adventures  of  the  tourist  (juietly  and  modestly  nar¬ 
rated;  he  tells  us  what  did  occur  in  ])lain  language,  and  with¬ 
out  (‘iideavouring  to  excite  a  spurious  interest  by  an  injudicious 
colouring  ;  and  we  have  therefore  rfdislied  the  work  with  tenfold 
pleasure  from  the  very  absence  of  this  unnecessary  stimulant. 

It  would  re([uirc  more  space  than  we  could  afford,  to  enter 
dt'seriptively  into  the  line  of  route  which  Mi’.  Adolphus  pursued. 
We  have  already  said  he  landed  at  Cadiz;  iVom  thence  he 
diverged  southward,  keeping  all  the  while  the  neighbourhood 
ol  tlu'  coast  until  he  arrived  at  (iibraltar,  his  description  of 
which,  though  not  elaborate,  is  sullicient  to  indicate  the  points 
ol  dissemblance  Indween  this  fortified  promontory  and  town 
and  a  city  or  port  of  England. 


“The  a|)pearanc(‘s  of  the  ])lace,  however,  are  not  all  Hnglish  :  the 
huildiugs  aiv  geni‘rally  in  our  ])lain  taste,  mostly,  of  course,  rebuilt 
since  the  siege  which  ended  in  17Sd,  hut,  seen  all  tog(‘ther  in  a  vista, 
they  have  a  touch  of  the  Spaiush  too.  l^he  ligurcs  in  the  streets 
are  an  endless  variety:  liUglish  officers  in  uniform  or  plain  clothes, 
Andalusian  majos,  J(*ws  robed  and  turbaned,  a  Spanish  courtesan 
taking  u|)  the  whole  foot  pavmnent,  a  stiflly  English  lady  with  her 
maid  ami  childrim  ;  a  train  of  Moors  with  whitti  and  red  turbans, 
bare  h‘gs,  and  yellow  slippers ;  and  Africans  from  1  do  not  know 
what  region,  grim  and  swarthy,  hooded  in  whiti‘  (or  whity-brown 
I’athei’),  and  wrap[)i‘d  in  manth’s  of  th(‘  same  down  to  the  hcids. 
thu*  ot  these,  a  vm’v  tall  fellow,  was  walking  alone  down  the  cimtre 
of  the  street  to-night  like  a  spectre,  but,  I  believe,  looking  after  the 
women.  A  few  Spanish  ladies  aj)i)car,  in  the  usual  graceful  costume 
of  the  country,  speaking  with  their  fans.  Spanish  gentlemen  are 
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not  vory  prominent,  rhis  mornincj  thoro  a  ijjrand  parade  on  tlie 
(‘xereisinjj;  ground,  just  out  ot  tlie  lortross,  towards  the  Spanish 
lines — a  very  goodly  show*  ot*  red  coats. 

“  Alter  diniKT  I  walked  in  the  Alameda,  Ji  kind  of  park  parade  of 
modern  Kn^lish  ^n’owth,  handsome,  and  s])aeious,  and  wcdl  ^mrdened; 
but  v(M’v  dilleront  fi'om  the  snui',  sociable,  lliiiin^  Alameda  ot  Spain. 
Here  a  band  plavc'd  till  in'arly  suns(*t,  and  theothcers  and  their  lady 
fritmds  lounj^^ed ;  and  when  1  lookt'd  at  this  scene,  at  tin'  ^rand 
natural  and  artilieial  (h*feiu*(‘s  all  round,  and  at  the  (jui(‘t  brood  ot 
ICnirlish  ships  rc'posin*^  in  the  bay,  and  the  innsie  opened  its  noble 
iinale  of  ‘  (  Jod  .save  the  C^neen,’  *1  felt  my  heart  eidar<;ed,  and  could 
not  help  saying;  to  mystdf,  ‘  What  government  would  dare  to  "ive  up 
this  jdace?’  At  sunset  the  eveninij;’s  "un  lightens  from  some  hi^h 
|)oint  in  the  elill’s,  and  the  report  rolls  round  in  echoes;  some  time 
later  vou  hear  the  beautiful  evenini;  strain  of  the  buj^les ;  and  the 
haml  to-ni^ht  moved  away  playinjjj  ‘  T1k‘  Lass  of  Jtiehmond  Hill.’  I 
can  scarcely  understand  how  I  am  lu'arinj^  and  seeini^  all  these  thinj^s, 
wh(‘n  only  yesterdav  morning  I  was  oreej)in"  out  of  a  do<j;-hole  at 
'I’ari^a,  and  peerini;  about  th(>  batthanents  of  that  little  Aloro- 
Spanish  place,  with  a  j^uidt'  almost  as  mouldy  as  the  town  itsedf. 
Ai^ain,  I  say,  I  eannot  n  joiee  too  mneh  that  I  took  the  taste  of 
Spain  I  hav(i  had  before  visiting  dibraltar.” — P.  07. 


TIk'  taste  to  which  Air.  Adolphus  alludes,  it  is  porliaps 
nnneeessaiT  to  allude.  There  is  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  in 
Spanish  travcdling;  in  tin'  aeeoimnodation  wliicli  tourists  arc 
eoinpelled  to  put  u])  with,  in  the  (‘ntertaininent  thc}^  are 
obliged  to  submit  to,  that  would  doubtless  render  tbe  worst  inn 
ot*  tbe  worst  village  in  Mngland  prcferal)le  to  many  of  tbe  liotels 
(»f  third  or  fouitb-rati'  towns  of  this  western  piminsnla ;  and  a 
|)ers('eut('d  ])Ilgrim  arriving  1‘rom  the  ])raetieally  inliospitablo 
highways  of  Spain,  with  their  deep  dust  and  deeper  mud,  must 
tool  an  imh'seribable  bixurv  in  crossing  tliose  fewv  furlongs  of 
sand  w'lneb  tran.s])ort  him  from  a  real  S])ain  into  a  Spanish 
hmgland  ;  where  Knglisli  uniforms,  Knglisli  eoslumcs,  Knglish 
physiognomies,  Knglish  method  and  solidity  at  onec  greet  him. 

\\  e  eannot  avoid  introdiudng  the  reader,  throngli  tbe  agency 
ot  Air.  Adolphus,  into  Tangiers.  It  is  a  town  little  visited  by 
Europeans,  and  less  described  by  tlicin. 

Speaking  of  Tangiers,  the  author  says  : — 


“  Ibis  morning,  after  breakfast,  while  waiting  for  a  guide,  I  went 
into  a  n'ally  ph'asimt  drawing-room,  looking  out  upon  the  bay, 
wIk'H'  we  had  so  dismally  comt'  to  anchor  last  night,  and  fitted  up, 
not  veiw  gaily,  indeed,  hut  alter  the  maimer  of  such  hotels  in  Europe. 
•Miss  M  sat  dow’ii  to  a  piano,  ‘(foulding  and  Dalmaine,’  in  good 
tune  enough,  perhajis,  lor  Africa,  and  played  some  Spanish  airs;  but 
the  sound  ot  the  poor  strings  (no  fault  of  the  plaver)  put  me  in 
mind  of  an  instrument  which  1  heard  iu  the  streets  last  night,  some- 
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thini^  like  a  ilisoasod  bni^pipo.  That,  1  was  told,  was  a  kind  of  oboe, 
wliich  soiiu*  iiinoiHMit  A  boor  was  playinc:,  it  bi'in^  tho  closo  of  a  day 
of  Ibuiiadan,  at  whirh  liiiio  (‘vorvlaxly  is  bound  to  b(*  joyous,  bavin<^ 
fasti'd  all  day,  and  tiii'U  bciui^  allowi'd  to  (‘at. 

‘‘  A  so!i  of  our  llauu't  h‘d  luo  about  liu‘  town;  tlu'  fathor  spt'aks 
Ibu^lish  vi'rv  Wi'll,  but  tho  sou’s  ainouuts  to  liltli*  luoro  than  ‘  S  aas,’ 
so  1  was  obli«;(‘d  to  inakt‘  out  witli  Spanish.  What  a  now  and  odd 
world  burst  upon  ino !  It  is  in  vain  to  attouipt  dosoribiiuj;  tho  ollbot 
of  s(‘(‘iuii;  tii^uros  and  forms  of  thiuji:s  all  at  ouoo  surroundin<j[  you, 
suoh  as  YOU  ut‘Vor  saw  ))oforo.  d’ho  ohau<;o  from  all  you  havo  Ix'oii 
usod  to  is  total.  I  will  not  say  ima^im*,  for  you  oauuot,  a  \o\\^ 
down-hill  stroc't,  forming  a  vista  botwt'on  whito  walls,  which  (‘uds  in 
tho  miuaiH't  of  a  moscpu',  a  pn'tty  stpiaro  oampauih',  all  inlaid  with 
^^rot'ii,  blu(‘,  and  oranj^(‘  tiles;  tht‘  stri‘(‘t  crowd(*d  with  brown,  whit(‘, 
and  dun  colour(‘d  liL;ur('s,  hooded  and  turbaiu'd,  and  of  all  shades  of 
eomj)l(‘xiou,  tVom  our  own  (lor  many  of  th(‘  INloors  an'  whito  in 
colour,  thoui^h  not  fair)  to  nt*»^ro  black.  Jf  you  could  picture  this  to 
yourself,  I  (it'fy  you  to  ima^im'  tlu‘  live  or  six  acres  of  rising  t^rouud 
:it  tilt*  (‘iitranct*  of  tho  town,  wht'n*  llu*  Hadjis  an*  (‘ncamjied  :  a 
sj)a(*('  onc(‘,  I  sujipost*,  ;;r(‘(*n,  but  nearly  all  ti'oddt'ii  to  tan  dust,  and 
covt'red  (juiti*  iri*(‘i:;ularly  w  ith  tents;  soim*  holdinu;  twos,  ihrt't's,  or 
mort' ;  somt*  just  allow  ini;  tuu*  man  to  tui*u  himself;  soim*  of  thatch, 
some  of  black  and  brown  stri[)ed  cloth,  somt*  of  almost  ra^s,  some  of 
nu'n*  i;rass  or  tern,  one,  which  a  sin^h*  in^t'iiious  ])(‘rson  had  con- 
triv(‘d  for  himst'lf  (and  ho  sat  in  it),  wovtai  t'utirely  of  nasturtium 
plants  with  tlu*  llowor.  Alany  of  the*  nu'n  W(‘ro  la/.ily  lyini;  aloii", 
somt*  w'orkini;,  some  counting;  beads;  a  ^lu'at  number  moving  about 
th(‘  Ih'lds,  attt'udiu^  to  their  ])oni(‘s,  donk(*ys,  or  muh's,  or  louni;in«;  : 
a  st'micireh*  uudi'r  a  wall  ])rayiu<;,  as  I  was  told  ;  a  lar^o  somicirclo 
standiiii;  over  them  aud  lookiiu;  on.  d’lu*  swarthy  countenances 
and  tuneral-lookin^  rolx's  aud  hoods  <;atht'red  toi^otlu'r  in  un- 
si'tlh'd  groups  uiuh'r  tlu‘  open  sky,  brought  to  mind  jMcturos  of 
tho  Last  dud^im'nt.  Some  wonu'n  W(‘rt^  thei'(*,  but  you  know 
th(‘m  only  by  tlu'ir  beini;  mullled  to  tlu*  (‘y(‘s,  soiiu'tinu's  over 
th(*  (‘Vi'S.  Many  of  tho  mah's  w(‘r('  ot  very  liiu*  statun*,  and  I  was 
startled  by  one  or  two  whose*  drapery,  pai’tly  llun^  back  over  tho  h‘(t 
shouhh'r,  aud  partly  hani;in;;  iu  di'ep  graceful  folds,  was  so  (‘xactly 
that  of  SOUK*  old  Ibmian  statiu's  that  you  mi^ht  fancy  they  had  come 
down  trom  pod(*stals  at  tho  Capitol,  or  the  I  lli/i — (*ven  tlu*  prc'ssuro 
of  tho  hand  upon  the*  folds  at  tlu*  breast  was  exact.  Hard  by,  in  a 
wasto-lookini;  jilaco  called  tho  IVhatt  ]\Iarl:rt,  (‘iiclose'd  by  arcades, 
was  a  ^roup  of  canu'ls ;  one*  on  its  knees  boin^  loaded,  w  itli  its 
mouth  widt*  opcm,  lookini;,  in  tlu*  face,  lik(*  a  bird,  and  makiii"  that 
dismal  scro(*ch  which  it  seems  tho  eanu’l  choos(’s  to  make  wh(*n  the 
load  is  beiiij;  ])ut  on  or  taken  oil*.*  'fhe  shops  were  another  curiosity  : 

*  Sid  Abu  ^^•dlya,  who  liad  been  governor  of  fku’dova,  said  of  its 
people, '^riioy  are  like  tlie  camel,  wliich  fails  not  to  complain  wlietlier 
thou  diminishest  or  incroaseth  its  loa«l,  so  that  there  i.s  no  knowing  what 
they  like,”  Ac.--(( layayoes,  History  of  the  Moliainuiedan  J)yna.stie8  in 
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papa  in  the  wall,  such  as  you  saw  at  the  Chinese  Exhibition,  where 
all  the  owner’s  wares  are  closely  packed,  he  in  the  luidst  of  them, 
perhaps  reading  or  casting  accounts,  but  not  saluting  you  or  asking 
you  to  buy.  They  have  dropj)ing  shutters  by  which  they  are 
fastened  \ip  at  niglit,  and  some  have  pent-houses  for  shelter  from 
sun  and  rain.  There  arc  two  very  busy  market-places,  which  seemed 
to  me  as  well  and  curiously  peopled  as  one  could  expect,  but  I  was 
told  that,  if  it  had  been  inarket-day,  the  variety  of  ligures  would 
have  been  much  greater.  The  female  muliliug  is  not  universal.  I 
saw  several  ])easant  women  with  large  hats,  something  in  the  style 
of  liCghorn,  but  very  coarse  and  heavy,  made  of  the  palmetto.  Some 
muilic  their  faces  under  this  hat,  which  makes  an  astonisliing 
costume.  The  Jewesses  do  not  cover  their  faces  at  all,  and  very  line- 
looking  women  some  of  them  are.  1  had  been  told  that  you  could 
not  go  about  Tangiers  alone,  without  fear  of  being  insulted,  but  1  did 
not  see  the  least  disposition  to  behave  ill,  not  much  even  of  idle 

curiosity.  ^Ir.  M - and  his  pretty  daughter  walked  about  freely 

without  any  attendant,  and  without  shield  or  sword  except  his 
umbrella.  'Po  be  sure  he  seems  to  know  evervbodv,  and  to  be  a 
little  potimtate  in  the  place.” — P.  1)5. 

We  cannot,  however  interesting  it  might  be  to  the  reader, 
delay  him  longer  in  Tangiers.  We  must  reeross  the  Straits 
w’ith  ^Ir.  Adolphus,  and  prepare  to  penetrate  into  the  interior 
of  Spain.  Our  impressions  derived  from  the  present  narrative 
are  highly  in  favour  of  this  magnificent  land  of  citrons  and 
])omegranates,  vines  and  oranges,  dazzling  suns,  and  intensely 
blue  skit's,  and  long  would  we  linger  w'ith  him  in  this  spot  of 
natural  enchantment,  w'ere  we  not  attracted  to  other  scenes  no 
less  beaut itul  and  imposing  in  the  interior.  A Ve  would  select, 
as  a  description  of  jdaces  that  may  be  mot  with  between 
Oibraltar  and  (iranada,  the  delightfully^  situated  tow’ii  of 
Ronda. 


“  The  wonder  of  Ronda,  which  brings  everybodv  to  see  it  who 
comes  into  .Vudalusia  at  all,  is  this:  The  ])l:ice  stands  upon  a  table- 
ground  of  rock  (sandstone),  very  much  elevated  above  the  country, 
and  towering  over  it  in  bold  crags.  Through  the  midst  of  this  runs 
a  huge  rent,  forming  the  bed  of  the  river  Guadiro,  which  works  its 
way  betwirn  i)erpendicular  prt'cipices,  six  hundred  feet  high  (Ford), 
and  rolls  down  in  waterfalls  to  the  more  level  country.  This  chasm 
was  the  boundary  and  defence  of  the  old  Moorish  towni  of  Jxonda : 
now  it  divides  the  old  town  troiii  the  new,  and  a  bridge  of  modern 
architect  lire,  not  ipiite  a  century  old.  is  thrown  across  where  the  gap 
is  about  threi'  hundred  teet  wide  (Ford),  and  where  the  jirecipices 
an*  most  abrupt,  and  the  dejith  bi'low  most  awful, — meadows,  path¬ 
ways,  mills,  and  human  beings,  looking  fearfully  dwindled  ;  and  this. 


Spain,  vol.  i.  p.  l-J.)  Seven  centuries  have  not  altered  the  camel ;  man,  of 
course,  is  too  enlightened  everywhere,  now,  to  follow  her  example. 
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n.nv  iu  tlio  midst  of  a  large  town,  for  tl.e  bridge  leads  out  of  tl  o 
,r,vat  niarket-plaeo  of  New  Honda.  The  wlnte  bouses  o  the  o  d 
town  peer  over  the  preeipiees ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  traee  tin 
remains  of  Moorish  fortilieation,  by  wbieli  tins  detenee,  when  it  was 
one  was  followed  out  and  eoinpleted.  'I'he  old  towers  have  been 
stripped  of  ilieir  hewii-stone  facings,  and  reinanis  ol  mounds  at  d 
iiinniieles  of  heaped-iip  stones  and  rubbish,  but  they  are  still  liriii  y 
held  together  bv  their  eemeiit.  Mills,  some  lormerly  Moorish  and 
some  luoderii,  are  iiiehe.l  in  dillerent  parts  ot  the  ehasiii  to  eaU  h 
the  passim'  waters.  'I'liere  are  good  paths  down  ipiite  to  the 
bottom  :  aiid  it  is  very  striking  to  stand  there  iii  trout  ot  t  le  gram 
proseenium  of  elitf,  and  see  the  river  breaking  its  way  througli  in 
oraeeful  waterfalls,  ami  the  hri.lge  seeurely  spanning  the  pass,  at  tlie 
hei.'ht  of  six  hundred  feet,  and  forming  the  main  thoronghtare  ol 
the^'town.  'I’liere  is  one  point  at  wliieli,  looking  upwards  tlu-oug  i  ^ 
vista  of  elills  and  enormous  fallen  reeks,  you  eateli  sight  ot  t  le 
more  aiieient  bridge,  whieh,  at  a  mueh  less  height,  termed  the  outlet 
of  the  town  ill  the  time  of  the  IMoors.  Hats  and  swal  ows,  V  > 
l-ir.'o  kites,  hover  over  the  course  ot  the  stream.  On  Hie  side  ot  Ui  ^ 
new  town,  the  circular  wall  of  the  l’la/,a  de  'loros  "''cr  the 

iirceipice,  and  a  little  farther,  the  elegant  lence  ot  the  Alaimd.i  .i 
pretU  public  garden,  which,  with  great  good  taste,  have  been  '"‘'U^h 
to  the  edge  of  the  dill's,  where  they  subside  trom  the  lajo  (the  gie.i 
deft)  ami  command  views  of  the  river,  and  surrounding  coiinUy, 
ami  distant  sierras.  These  are  enjoyed  from  seats  so  well 
that  even  \ou  would  hardly  fed  iincomtortable  in  them.  ^ 
of  the  adjoining  country  is  exceedingly  pretty  ;  one 
was  so  h'andsomelv  wooded,  that  1  was  tempted  to  ask  wliost.  pl.ie^ 
it  was,  forgetting  that  I  was  not  in  parkish  1-mgland.  late  biiist 
of  sunset,  to-night,  threw  such  a  red  glow  oyer  one  ot  the  bairem. 
sierras,  as  1  never  saw  before ;  the  whole  lull  (whieh  had  some  red 

hue  of  its  own)  seemed  to  be  burning  hot.  •  i  i  i  t,>u,w 

‘•As  to  Honda  itself,  the  old  town,  like  other  Spanish  old  towns, 

is  hiliv,  stoiiv,  waste,  straggling,  ami  indeseribable  ;  the 
extens’ive,  rambling  i-laee,  without  any  modern  e  egance  ot  shops  or 
co/;'.v  (though  there  are  more  of  the  last  than  1  could  discover  at 
t'adi/.)  but  with  maiiv  rows  of  neat-lookiiig  white  and  green  p.iintey 
houses’  built,  I  suppose,  with  a  view  to  the  great  tair, 
alwavs  held  here  on  the  2l)lh  of  May,  and  draws  great  niimbus  ol 
visit iirs.  I  am  sorrv  I  shall  just  miss  it.  'fhe  Alameda  is  gniydling, 
the  houses  smarteniiig,  and  the  grave,  lounging  ‘oldest 
in  their  long  cloaks  and  turban  hats,  evidently  in  the  process  <.t 
growing  six  inches  higher  on  the  approach  ot  this  crisis.  —I  .  i->- 

Mr  Leycester  Adolplitts’s  work  lias,  in  addition  to  tbc 
oualities  we  have  ascribed  to  it,  the  charining  one  of  noting 
down  evorv  little  incident,  every  little  trait  ot  eliaraeter,  cvciy 
aneedote  that  serves  to  illustrate  a  faitlifiil  description 
eiistonis  and  aspects  of  the  people  amongst  whom  he  travelled. 
AVe  can  scarcely  pursue  the  author  of  the  “  Letters  from  hpaiii 
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farther  on  liis  road.  Ihit  that  the  reader  may  have  some  idea 
of  the  extent  of  country  he  traversed,  we  may  inform  liim  or 
her,  as  tlie  eas('  may  he,  tluit  Mr.  Ad(dp]ius  visited  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  tlic  soiitlierii  j)rovinces  of  Spain-^ 
St‘ville  and  ( Jranada  included— that  lie  liad  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  stiidvinjj^  tlio  beauty  ot  Andalusia  ;  and  lie  did  not 
abstain  from  witnessing:,  when  occasion  permitted,  the  moral, 
or  rather  iininoral,  (dfect  of  bull-tigdits  on  the  popidation  of 
Sj)ain. 

The  narrative  is  frecpiently  interject ional ;  the  reader  not  being 
conductc'd  with  (dironolo^icab  even  g:eo‘>raphical  renularity, 
from  ]dace  to  ])lace  ;  but  tindinii’  the  author  arrivint»-  at  a  town 
at  the  end  of  one  letter,  and  discovering:  tlu'  history  of  the 
previous  day’s  iourneying:s  describ('(l  in  the  iVdlowing:  epistle. 
This  style  of  free-and-easy  noting:  of  per.sons,  places,  and  events, 
is  ])leasing:  and  attractive,  and  enabh'S  tlu'  library-traveller  to 
fc'cl  the  freshness,  and  acknowh‘(lg:e  th(‘  iidelity,  of  what  is  told. 
Of  the  many  books  that  have'  been  written  on  Spain,  tlune  are 
few  whieh  evince  a  greater  degree  of  impartiality  in  the  manner 
in  which  tlu'  circuiustanct's,  adviuitures,  and  ex])eri('nc('s  of  the 
narrator  are  j)ourtray(‘d :  a  ])icture — ol*  a  ])eculiar  kind,  it  is 
true — is  given  in  tlu'  pages  undtu' review ;  but  it  still  presiU’ves  a 
faithful  le.semblance  to  the  original,  and  all  the  accessories  that 
are  thrown  in,  add  to  the  completiuiess  and  accuracy  of  the 
likeness. 


Aim.  V.— ULRirit  VOX  JIUTTRX. 

sur  It  s  <hi  St  izirnir  .V/cc/c. —  UlricJi  dr  flnffen. 

Rar  \  .  C'haullour-Kt'stner.  Paris:  Oharles  llingrav.  Libraire- 
Editcur.  I  Sod. 

Mour.  than  threi'  centuries  luive  ndled  away  since  a  noble 
I'ranconian  knight  was  buih'd  in  the  green  island  of  Offiiau, 
which  lies  at  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  almost 
within  tlu'  shadow  ot  the  lotty  Alps.  That  knight  was  I  Irich 
von  lliitten,  who  died  at  the  t'arly  age  of  thirtv-six,  forsaken 
by  his  ti’iends,  ])ei’S('cuted,  destitute  ;  but  who,  in  the  course  of 
his  short  and  biilliant  carc'er,  did  more  than  Jiny  man  of  his 
time,  with  the  single  exception  of  Luther,  to  liberate  Oerinany 
IroTu  tlu*  tyranny  ot  the  Pa])al  yoke,  lie  also  took  a  proininent 
part  in  torwarding  the  cause  ot  classical  leaining,  and  in 
emancipating  the  world  ot  mind  from  the  iron  bondage  in 
which  it  had  tor  ages  been  bound,  by  the  false  teaching  and 
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useless  subtleties  of  tlie  sebobistie  system.  All  tins  he 
spite  of  poverty,  persecution,  and  disease,  by  the  power  ot  \is 
tdotiueut  and  spirit-stirring  writini^s,  w'hicli,  in  a  literary  point 
of  ^iew,  are  honourable  to  tlie  ajj^e  in  which  they  appealed  , 
which  produced  an  unparalleled  etfect  upon  the  (lerinan  mind, 
and  which — I'ven  at  the  ])resent  day — are  deeply  intm^stinp; , 
not  onlv  as  exhibiting  noble  and  liberal  views  of  i>olitics  and 
reli<>‘ion,  far  in  advance  of  tlieir  a<xe,  and  as  containin<^  the 
most  cuttin- and  elfective  satire's  tliat  have  ever  beem  penned 
a<rainst  the' vices  and  corruptions  of  the  monastic  system  and  o 
the  court  of  Home;  but,  also,  as  presentinp;  the  most  vivid  and 
faitlifid  pictures  of  tlio  aj^e  in  which  they  appeared,  in  its 

varie'd  forms  ol  lite  and  action.  .  ,  ,  n 

As  tlu',  very  name'  of  Idrich  von  Ilfitten  is  iar  less  ojcnerally 
known  in  this  c'ountry  than  it  deserves  to  be,  and  as  his  works 
are  but  little  read,  we  propose',  in  the  pre  sent  article,  to  pre'sont 
our  ivaders  with  a  ske'tch  of  his  Hie,  and  a  brmf  account  ot 
some  of  Ids  me)st  cele'brate'd  writings,  d'ho  subject  is  one  ot 
‘••re'at  Inti'rest  ;  teir  te'W’^  liisteirlcal  charaedeis  e*xhibit  meiie 
eni-inality  than  that  e)f  lluttem,^  One  of  the  represemlatiye 
nuMi  ed‘  his  ac^e'  and  nation,  he  unite's  in  himselt  some  ot  their 
noble'st  ibatu'ivs.  Heirn  at  a  crisis  wheui  the  Kuropean  mind, 
stlrivd  te)  its  foundations,  was  straining  alte'r  a  treer  aiiel  nohle'r 
life,  but  a  life  as  yet  impm-fectly  coiuvived  and  cemipivln'iide'd, 
ho  bee*ame  eine  of  the  most  emerp^etic  e'xponents  ot  the  wants 
and  as])irations  of  his  time,  and  one  of  the  most  penvcrtul 
ap;ents  in  pi vinp*  tlu'sc  aspirations  a  de'tiiiite'  tbrm,  and  leineivinp 
tiio  obstacles  tliat  ])rcv('nto(l  tlicir  tuHiliiu'iil.  A  worthy  follow- 
worker  with  Luther,  he  seroiuh'd  him  in  all  his  eilorts  lor 
relijrious  freedom  ;  ins|>ired  with  the  warmest  and  most  disin¬ 
terested  love  of  lihortv,  he  was,  thronohout,  life,  her  most 
eloon.mt  defender,  ami,  at  last,  <lied  a  martyr  in  hm-  eansc. 
Seldom,  indeed,  has  she  had  a  nohler  eliampion  ;  he  oilereil  her 
no  mere  liii-hoinaj'e,  hut  nets  and  those  hnrnin^  words  t  i.it 
rouse  others  to  action.  Ills  exertions  were  uncccisinp , 
activitv  of  thonpht  prodipious,  and  his  produc.tivciu'ss  no  less 
ri'Tuarkabh'.  Uiirinp  his  short  lite  he  composi'd  not  ti'wer  than 
tifty  se])arate  works,  one  ot  which  still  ranks  as  tlu^  nationa 
satin' of  Cb'rmanv.  Amonp  tlu'in  are  editions  ot  the  (‘lassies, 
treatises  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  many  ot  tln'in  p()etical,  (>ra- 
tions,  and  letters.  Vlost  of  tlii'in,  however,  are  satires.  Satire 
and  inv(‘etive  were,  ind(*('d,  at  that  time  tlic^  pro vah'iit  modes  ot 
writinp  in  (jlermany,  as  a  planee  at.  th(^  litc'ratnre  ot  t  le  ap(. 
will  show,  and  Hiitleii  was  led  to  adopt  them,  both  by  t  ic 
of  circumstances,  and  by  the  character  of  his  peiiius.  t 
jmrsued  them  with  his  usual  impetuosity  and  ardour,  and  is 
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often  to  bliune  for  his  violence  and  want  of  delicacy  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  these  faults — which,  indeed,  deform  the  writings  of  tlie 
greatest  men  of  that  age — we  are  always  obliged  to  admire  liis 
zeal  for  truth,  his  profound  detestation  of  hypocrisy,  and  his 
ardent  love  for  liberty  and  for  his  native  country. 

Ulrich  von  Hiitten  was  born  on  the  21st  A])ril,  1  4SS,  at  the 
family  ('bateau  of  Steckelberg  in  Franconia.  From  the  tenth 
century,  his  ancestors  had  borne  an  honourable  name  in  council 
and  in"  war;  and  held  a  high  place  among  that  Franconian 
nobility  which  was  regarded  as  the  most  perfect  type  of  Cienuaii 
chivalry.  Ulricli’s  birthplace  was  one  of  those  feudal  residences 
of  which  he  has  left  us  the  following  vivid  description  : — 


“  Our  eliateaux  are  constructed  not  for  pleasure,  but  security.  All 
is  sacrificed  to  the  necessity  of  defence.  They  are  enclosed  within 
rainj)arts  and  ditches;  <;uard-roojns  and  stables  usurp  the  place  of 
apartments,  hherywhere  the  smell  of  powdt'r,  of  horses,  of  cattle, 
the  noise  of  do^s  and  oxen  ;  and,  upon  the  skirts  of  tlu‘  great  forests 
that  surround  us,  the  howling  of  wolves.  Perpetual  agitation; 
constant  coming  and  going;  while  our  gates,  open  to  all,  frcipiently 
admit  cut-throats,  assassins,  and  thieves.  Each  day  brings  a  new 
anxiety.  If  we  maintain  our  inde[)endence,  we  run  the  risk  of 
being  cruslied  by  t\^o  powerful  enemies  ;  if  we  put  ourselves  under 
the  protection  of  some  prince,  we  are  forced  to  espouse  all  his 
(piarrels.  We  cannot  sally  forth  without  an  escort.  To  go  to  the 
chase,  to  j)ay  a  visit  to  a  neighbour,  we  must  put  casque  on  head  and 
cuirass  on  breast.  Always,  everywhere,  war.” 

Some  leagues  from  the  ('luiteau  of  Stc'ckelberg  stood  the 
Ablk'v  of  Fulda,  an  ancient  monastic  institution  founded  under 
the  auspic('s  of  (’harlemagne  in  the  iH'ginning  of  the  ninth 
century.  Its  school  was  famous  ;  and  to  it  Ulrich  was  sent 
when  eleven  yc'ars  of  age.  He  was  the  eldest  of  four  children, 
but,  bidng  of  feeble  constitution  and  delicate  frame,  his  parents 
imagined  that  he  would  tind  the  Church  an  easier  road  to  pre¬ 
ferment  than  the  army.  At  Fulda  Hiitten  a})plied  himself, 
with  characteristic  ardour,  especially  to  the  study  of  the 
classical  tongues  ;  but  lor  a  monastic  life  he  showed  no  voca¬ 
tion,  and  was  encouraged  in  his  dislike  to  it  by  his  fello'w-pupil 
(  rot  us  Kubianus,  aiul  by  Fthelwolf  von  Stein,  who  proved  a 
power! ul  and  stead v  friend.  All  the  representations  of  the 
latter,  however,  to  the  parents  of  Hiitten  were  ineifectual ;  lor 
the  abbot  ot  hulda  had  discovered  the  splendid  abilities  of  the 
youthiul  student,  and  wished  to  enlist  them  in  the  service  ol 
the  Church.  Ihe  result  was,  that  linding  it  impossible  to 
submit  to  the  wishes  ot  his  parents  and  the  abbot,  Hiitten  fled 
troin  hulda,  and,  at  the  age  ol  sixteen,  threw  himself  upon  the 
world  to  light  the  great  battle  ol  life.  For  a  long  time  after 
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this  period  he  was  dead  to  his  family,  his  father  takinj^  no 
notiee  of  him,  and  eontributin^  notliin^  to  his  su])port. 

(hi  h'avinjj^  tlie  Abbey  of  Fulda,  llulten  repaired  to  Firfurth 
and  afterwards  to  (^>loy;ne,  where  liis  friend  Frotus  Ivubianus 


soon  joiiu‘d  him.  C^olo^ne  was  the  most  ancient  and  distin- 
iruished  of  the  (ierman  universities;  but  scliolasticism  still 
reii»:ned  there  in  full  vigour,  and  the  science  of  dialectics  was 
made  the  first  object  of  llutten’s  studies.  lie  soon,  however, 
tired  of  the  fruitless  subtleties  and  logical  ipiibbles  of  the 
schoolmen,  and  betook  himself  to  the  more  congenial  study  of 
the  classics.  lie  was  the  assiduous  and  favourite  pupil  of 
Radius  Fsticampius,  who,  in  the  face  of  the  old  system,  taiij^ht 
with  the  greatest  success  the  new  science  of  the  ancient 
lan<^ua^es  and  literature.  The  time  was  fast  apjiroachinjif  when 
the  human  mind  was  to  emancijiate  itself  from  the  fetters  of 
scliolasticism;  and,  as  a  jireparation  for  the  coming  slru^^le 
for  fnM'dom  and  proj^nvss,  th(‘  models  of  classic  aiitiipiity  were 
eajj^iuly  studu'd.  .V  great  literary  movement  had  becai  gradually 
developing  itself  in  Germany  from  the  beginning  of  the 
sixfi'enth  centurv.  In  lot)'*)  a  societv  was  formed  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  name  of  “  Sodalitas  Litti'raria 


Rhenana,”  and  met  with  gieat  encouragement  from  the  fostering 
patronage  of  the  jirinces  of  the  Ralatinate.  Its  members  did 
much  to  forward  the  good  cause  ;  but  the  old  systmii  was  not  to 
be  overthrown  without  a  struggle,  and,  in  (Germany,  the  uni- 
versiti(‘s  jiroved  themselves  the  most  strenuous  supjiorters  of 
the  cause  of  ignorance,  and  the  most  bitter  persecutors  of  the 
jiartisans  of  the  new'  teaching.  Like  the  accusers  of  Socrates, 
lik('  the  upholders  of  all  ainuent  abuses,  the  tlu'ologiaiis  of 
(V)logne  brought  against  Ragius  the  accusation  of  being  an 
innovator,  and  a  cornniter  of  youth,  and  expelled  him  from 
their  university;  upon  wdiich  he  betook  himself  to  Frankfort, 
wh(‘re  tlie  Margrave  of  Rrandenberg  was  about  to  found  a 
university,  and  there  he  was  spc'i'dily  followed  by  lliitten,  who 
was  receiv('d  as  one  of  the  earliest  masters,  and  re 
reception  by  his  first  pocun. 

hhoni  lo()()  to  151  I,  lliitten  only  ajipears  at  long  intervals. 
He  seems  to  have  travelled  extensively  in  order  to  add  to  his 
knowledge,  visiting  Rohemia,  ^loravia,  Vienna,  and  many  other 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europi^.  During  these  travels,  under- 
takt'ii  almost  without  resources,  lu^  frecpiently  suffered  much 
distress  and  hardship.  On  the  Raltic  he  w’as  exposed  to  the 
fury  of  a  terrible  tempest,  and  in  Pomerania  he  w'as  plundered 
of  his  baggage.  Occasionally,  however,  the  charms  of  his 
conversation  procured  him  a  flattering  reception,  as  at  Olmutz, 
where  the  bishop,  after  having  hospitably  entertained  him  for 
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Hov.'ral  <luvs,  jjavo  him  at  his  doparture  a  horso  and  a  purse  of 
-rold.  111*151'^  wc  liud  l.iin  at  Tavia,  whore  tlic  hreneh  were 
hesieo-ed  l)v  the  Swiss.  IHs  sojourn  there  was  a  .suceession  ol 
inishims.  Me  liad  a  (piarrel  with  some  ot  the  soldiers  oi  the 
.rarrison,  and  was  reirularly  besie<?ed  by  them  m  his  lodj-ings. 
He  -av..  himself  mi  for  lost,  and,  in  order  to  die  as  beeaiiie  u 
Txn't^coiiiposcMl  his  own  epitaph,  which  is  very  beautiful,  i he 
town,  however,  was  at  len-tli  taken  by  the  Swiss,  and  Llricli 
thoiiHit  his  troubles  and  dano^ers  over;  but  his  captors,  pre- 
teiidmir  to  take  him  tor  a  dernian  in  the  service  ot  h  ranee, 
nialtreati'd  and  plundered  him,  so  that  he  was  o-lad  to  escape 
with  life  IVom  their  hands.  He  found  a  refuge  at  Hologna,  but 
here  his  resources  entirely  lailed,  and  he  was  oblige  to  enlist  as 
a  private  soldier  in  the  anny  of  the  Kni])eror  Maximilian.  ^ 

On  his  return  to  (J(‘rmanv»  his  friend  hthelwolf  von  Mem 
recommended  him  to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  who  rcMunvcd 
and  treated  him  as  a  friend,  and  in  his  honour  he  composed  one 
of  his  most  ('h*gant  Hat  in  pot'ins,  which  he  was  onl\  peusuaded 
to  ])ublish  at  the  instance  of  his  ])atron.^  His  dislike  to  its 
publication  is  thus  accounted  lor  by  himself: 

You  an*  ncfjuainted  with  the  ideas  and  niamiers  of  the  (lernian 
nobles;  oM(‘  would  take  tluMu  for  eemtaurs  rather  tlum  for  knights. 
If  a  young  man  ajiplies  lumsf'lt  to  study,  tlu*y  point  tlu'  linger  ot 
scorn* at  hnn  as  a  dcgimerate  bcdiig,  a  disgrace  to  his  family  and  to 
nohility.  'fhus  manv  who  were  on  the  liigh  road  to  learning  have 
turned*  hack,  and  how(‘d  th(‘  lu'ck  to  the  yoke  of  prejudict'.  Arc  not 
\vt*  comhaniKMl  ('ach  dav  to  h(‘ar  tlu'se  centaurs  boast  that  tlu'y  are 
tlu‘  pillars  of  the  country,  that  in  them  alone  is  true  nohility,  and 
that  th«‘v  alone  are  tit  for  great  enterprises  both  in  peace  and  war?” 


This  expn^ssion  of  Hiitten’s  sense  of  the  degradation  of  the 
Herman  nobility,  is  often  repeatcsl  in  his  writings,  where  he 
reproa(‘hes  tlumi  wdth  coarseness,  drunkennc'ss,  and  contempt 
for  th('  arts  and  sidences ;  and  one  of  his  designs  was  to  (  onihat 
and  destrov  that  luvpidice  wdiich  considert'd  the  cultivation  of 
letters  a  mark  of  base  birth.  Vet  with  all  his  ajijirc'ciation  of 
the  silly  and  narrow'  ]>rejudices  of  the  Herman  mddes,  Hiitteii 
himself  was  sutliciently  ])roud  of  his  own  high  birth,  w'hich  he 
shows  with  great  iniirrtf  in  a  letter  to  his  friend  IMscator, 
rcMpicsting  him  to  choose  a  wife  for  him.  “  (five  me  a  wife,”  he 
savs,  ‘•young,  hands('me,  well-educatc'd,  gay,  virtuous,  ])atieiit, 
and  ])ossesstMl  of  a  moderate  fortune.  I  do  not  look  lor  riches ; 
and,  as  to  birth,  she  will  always  be  sutliciently  noble  if  she  is 
the  wit\'  of  1 1  iittern.’’ 

lliitten  was  now  about  to  commence  his  work,  for  w’hich  he 
possessed  every  reipiisite  ;  for  not  only  was  he  an  admirable 
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scliolar  and  olc^^^ant  poet,  but  liis  travcds  liad  given  bini  the 
great  gilt  of  experience.  lie  had  ('xainiiu'd  the  world  close  at 
hand,  and  knew  its  ])assions,  its  needs,  its  vices,  its  aspirations. 
il(‘  knew  that  it  was  in  a  slate  of  agitation,  only  waiting  for  an 
impulse  to  direcd  it.  lie  had  himself  sutfen'd  much,  and  could 
appeal  to  all  who  sulleivd.  lie  had  visited  Konu',  and  studii'd 
there  tlu' secret  eorru})tions  of  the  Roman  tyranny,  and  know 
how  to  strike  at  its  heart;  and  the  spiiit  of  liberty,  strong  from 
his  boyhood,  had  Ih'en  (‘ontirnu'd,  enlarged,  and  purilit'd  by 
mc'ditation  and  labour.  In  person  Iliitten  was  shoi  t  and  slight, 
a!i(l  his  frame  was  Ixuit  by  ('arly  hai’dships  and  diseast';  but  his 
face  was  animated,  and  his  eyes  brilliant  and  piercung.  His 
personal  character  was  very  amiable,  without  haughtiness,  and 
lull  of  rc'adiness  to  oblige  womiui  and  children,  and  even  the 
humblest  of  men  ;  while  his  conversation  was  instructive  and 
sparkling,  and  aboumh'd  in  sallies  of  wit.  Such  was  Ulrich 
von  1 1  iitten,  when  a  tiagieal  (^vauit  ])lung(‘d  him  at  one('  into 
th(‘  ])ublie  stiifes  of  the  time,  in  which  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  (b'stined  to  bt'  s])ent. 

'fhat  ('V('nt  was  tin'  cowardly  assassination  of  his  cousin,  the 
youthful  J(‘an  von  1 1  utt('n  (esti'enu'd  the  llowei*  of  k’raneonian 
chivalry),  by  th(‘  dukc'  of  \\  urt('mb('rg.  'this  erinu'  was  the 
blacker,  as,  in  tlu'  p(‘asant  war,  the  llutl('ns  had  brought  to  the 
duke’s  assistances  the'  Uraneonian  knighthood,  and  thus  secured 
to  him  tins  victory.  Je'an  was  the  intimate*  friend  and  fave)urite* 
of  the*  duke*,  until  the  latter  e*onee*ive*(l  a  guilty  ])assie)n  for  the 
handsome  wife  of  the  young  knight  ;  to  gratify  whicli  he  inviteel 
him  to  a  hunting-party,  and,  in  a  i(‘tire'el  part  e)f  the*  forest, 
kilh'd  him  with  his  e)wn  hand.  Unive*rsal  inelignation  was 
excit('el  by  this  e*owarelly  mureh*r  ;  but  the  duke  be*liev(*d  him¬ 
self  above  V(‘ng('anea',  and  live*el  publicly  with  the*  widow  e)f  his 
victim.  Ulriesh  von  lli'ittcn  was  at  this  time*  ( Iblo)  residing  at 
the  Uastle  e)f  fans;  but  wh(*ii  he  k;arne*el  tins  e*iime  he  at  one*es 
elet(*rmine‘(l  to  pursue*  the*  murde*re*r,  anel  haste’iu'd  to  re*e*e)nciles 
himse'lf  with  his  fatlu'r  previously  to  aelopting  the  ve*nge‘ance 
e)f  the*  family.  He*  employ(*d  h*tters,  ])oems,  e)rations  to  arouse* 
tM*iinanv  against  the  criminal.  He  dire*e*t(*d  against  him  live 
Hat  in  harangue's  in  terms  full  e)f  e*le)(|U(*nt  indignation.  He 
eh*mande'd  of  the  ])rince's  of  the  land  that  justice  should  be 
eloiu)  upon  the*  guilty,  and  eleclare'd  that  if  the*y  iv'fuscel  the 
Hutte'iis  would  not  lu'sitate  te)  right.  the'inselve*s.  In  aelelition 
te>  tlu'se*  orations,  Iliitten  also  publisluMl  a  dialogue  e*ntitleel 
“  IMialarismus,”  which  su])pose'S  the^  meK'ting  eif  IMialaris  anel 
tlie*  duke  eif  \\  urtemburg  in  the  infernal  re*gions.  JMialaris 
r(*joie('s  to  see  a  man  his  eejual  in  cruelty,  anel  gives  him  some 
goexl  lessons  in  tyranny.  I’hese  writings  ereate'el  an  immense 
sensation  throughout  Germany,  anel  Ulrich  founel  himself  an 
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iniportiint  political  cliaractor.  He  had,  by  the  iorce  ot  his 
eloipicnce,  made  his  private  wrongs  a  national  affair  ;  but  the 
emperor  for  a  long  time  hesitated  to  punisli  a  sovereign  prince, 
and  it  was  not  until  lol!)  that  vengeance  overtook  the  duke, 
lie  was  then  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  driven  from  liis 
dominions  by  an  army  commanded  by  hranz  von  Sickingen, 
and  in  wlilch  1  Irich  had  tlie  pleasure  ot  serving,  llils  affair 
liad  a  great  influence  u})on  the  mind  of  lliitten  ;  it  gave  him  a 
deep  insight  into  the  polities  of  Germany,  which  he  had  studied 
from  all  points,  in  order  to  assist  him  in  obtaining  justice  upon 
the  murderer  of  his  cousin. 

r>ut  the  struggle  in  which  lliitten  earned  his  greenest  laurels 
was  that  waged  between  the  Humanists — as  the  supporters  of 
classical  learning  were  called — and  the  Scholastics,  or  supjmrters 
of  the  old  system.  This  contest,  long  impending,  was  at  length 
called  into  action  almost  by  an  accident.  Jean  Ueuchlin,the  most 
learned  man  in  (lermany — who  had  published  a  liUtiii  dictionary 
and  a  Gri'ck  grammar — who  first  in  Germany  possessed  a  coni- 
j)lete  co])y  of  llomei’,  and  lirst  among  the  learned  men  of  Europe 
attained  a  profound  acipiaintance  with  the  Hebrew  language 
and  liti'rature,  was  the  man  destini'd  to  bring  this  great 
struggle  to  its  crisis.  A  converted  Jew,  named  IMblferkorii, 
had  published  a  book  in  which  he  accused  his  former  co¬ 
religionists  of  adoring  the  sun  and  moon,  and  of  outraging 
Christ  in  the  most  disgraceful  manner.  This  work  was  wel- 
coiiumI  by  the  theologians  of  (Vdogne,  and  especially'  by'  Hoch- 
straten,  prior  of  the  Dominicans,  and  inquisitor  for  the  throe 
ecclesiastical  electorates.  Thev  insisted  that  all  Jewish  books, 
excepting  the  Hible,  were  dangerous  and  heretical,  and  de¬ 
manded  from  the  emperor  that  they'  should  be  burned.  The 
emperor  remitted  the  matter  to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence, 
ami  he  naturally'  consulted  Reuchlin,  as  the  best  authority 
upon  the  subject.  Rinichlin  decided  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew 
b(K)ks;  hut  Ills  memorial,  intended  only  for  the  eyes  of  the 
archbishop,  was  by  some  means  communicated  to  l^eflerkorii 
and  the  theologians  of  (kdogne,  whose  fanaticism  was  roused  to 
the  highest  ])Itch  by'  the  moderation  of  Reuehlin’s  memorial. 
Ihey  assailed  him  with  the  utmost  vehemence  in  print, 
to  which  he  made  a  crushing  reply'.  They'  retorted,  and 
he  wrote  a  second  answer.  He  was  then  summoned  before 
the  Iiujuisition,  and  a  variety  of  procedure  took  place,  which 
resulted  iu  the  whole  matter  being  referred  to  the  Rope, 
who  remitted  it,  with  lull  powers,  to  the  bishop  of  Spires, 
who  decided  in  favour  of  Reuchlin,  and  found  his  ojipo- 
ncuts  liable^  in  the  expenses  of  the  suit.  In  spite  of  this, 
the  theologians  oi  (  ologne  and  of  the  University'  of  Paris 
burned  the  w  ritings  ot  Reuchliu  ;  and  Hochstrateu  started  for 
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Italy,  with  a  nuTiuTihis  rotiiuio  and  p^ood  store  of  inonoy,  in 
order  to  intluenee  tlie  infallible  court  of  Ivonie. 

This  controversy  called  forth  a  host  oi‘  ])id)lications  on  each 
side  of  the  (|uestion  ;  and  of  these  by  far  the  most  elfective 
was  the  “  Kpistohe  ( d)senrorum  Viroriim,”  which  inflicted  the 
most  deadly  blow  that  had  ever  been  dealt  aj^^ainst  scholas- 
tieism,  thi'  monastic  system,  and  the  Paj)a(‘V,  and  which,  in 
the  words  of  a  distin<^uished  writer,  “  ^ave  the  victory  to 
lhaichlin  over  the  be^gin^  friars,  and  to  Luther  over  the 
court  of  Rome.”  Its  construction  is  very  simjde.  Before  the 
coinmeneemiMit  of  the  controversy  lieuehlin  had  ])ul)lished  a 
volume  of  letters  from  his  correspondents  ;  and  Ortunius,  an 
adherent  of  I  lo(‘hstrat(‘n,  and  enemy  of  Reuchlin,  is  in  like 
manner  supposed  to  print  a  volume  of  e])istles  addressed  to  him 
by  his  friends.  The  title  of  Ri'uchlin’s  volume  is,  “  fipistohe 
lllustrium  Virorum  ad  Reuohlinum,  Virum  nostr;e  .That is 
I  )oetissiinuni  ;  ”  ami  Ortunius,  in  ridicule  of  this  sonu'what 
])t)mpous  title,  is  supposed  to  entitle  his  work  “  ki])istohe  Obscu- 
rorum  Vivorum  a(l  Ortunium.’’  The  foes  ol‘  RiMudilin  and  of 
classical  learning  arc  thus  made  to  re))res(‘nt  th('ms(‘lves.  ^lost 
of  the  h‘tters  lu'ar  to  be  written  by  monks  and  theologians,  and 
a  lew  by  medical  men  and  pric'sts.  To  give  greater  colour  and 
probability  to  the  work,  these  are  written  in  bad  Latin,  tlie 
usual  medium  of  communication  em])loyed  by  the  monks  ;  and 
the  very  ])hrases  and  idioms  familiar  to  these  supporters  of 
s(‘holast icism  are  most  happily  introduced.  These  hdters  dis- 
])lay  with  the  utmost  ap])ai‘ent  simplicity  and  candour  the 
secret  history  of  the  mendicant  ordc'rs,  their  vices,  indolence', 
ignoiance,  their  ])lots  against  Reuchlin  and  the  1 1 umanists,  and 
their  hat  real  of  all  serious  and  useful  instruction,  d'hey  are 
made,  as  it  wi'H',  to  dissect  and  condemn  themselves  ;  to  tear 
the  veil  iVom  their  own  follii's  and  vices,  ddie  satire  is  most 
savage  and  bitt('r;  no  (piarti'i*  is  giv('n,  no  mei'cy  shown.  It 
struck  hard,  but  it  struck  home,  and  nevcT  did  ridicule  more 
ellectuallv  contribute  to  the  services  ol‘  truth.  Such  is  the 
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a])|)ar(  nt  seriousness  of  this  the  national  satire  of  Gi'iinany, 
that  s('veral,  even  of  those  against  whom  it  was  directed,  were 
d('(*eiv(‘d  by  it  ;  so  much  so,  that  a  prior  of  a  Bominican  con¬ 
vent  in  Brabant  bought  a  number  of  co])ies,  in  oidc'i*  to  ])r('sent 
to  his  fri(‘nds,  belic'ving  that  it  had  becui  written  in  praise  of 
his  order. 

The  moidxs  of  (Jermany  wen'  tilled  with  indignation  against 
th(‘  episth's  and  tluar  authors,  and  a])])lied  to  tin*  Bope  for  a 
bull  ordainiim’  tin*  burning  both  of  the  satin*  and  the  satirists — 
wln*n  tlu'v  should  Ik*  Ibund — for  the  work  originally  was  ])ub- 
lished  aiionviiiouslv.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Iliitten  is  the 
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author  of  hy  far  the  oreatcr  portion  ;  hut  some  of  the  letters 
ai)pear  to  liave  been  written  hy  his  friends,  Crotus  Jtuhianus 
and  Hermann  Huirhius.  The' first  volume  of  the  “  Kpisl(da' 
Ohseurorum  Virorum”  a})peared  in  loKi;  and  another  ahlc 
work,  arisiuo  out  oi  the  same  eontrovei'sy,  written^  hefoi’e  the 
••  Kpisl.du'  Ohseurorum  Virorum,”  hut  not  puhlislied  until 
I'll'.t,  is  the  “Trium])hus  ( 'apinonis,”  in  whieh  lliitteii  eele- 
luates  in  eloipieiit  verse  the  triumph  of  Reuehlin  over  his 
;iccu,'s(‘rs. 

iliitlni's  (‘xtraonlinarv  abililios  wore  not  approciutod  by  Iiis 
own  laniilv.  Tlioy  (•onsi(lor(‘(l  one  ot‘  tbo  most  poi)iilar  ])ools 
and  I(‘arnod  men  of  the  day  as  a  disgrace  to  tlieir  nobility. 

<*ours(‘s  only  were  open  to  liini  without,  in  tlieii*  vxi's, 
,soilinirbis  noliilitv.  I'or  one  of  these — war — bis  delieatc‘  frame 
untit t(‘d  him  ;  Ibr  another — tlie  Chureli — he  had  early  shown 
an  insujH'rable  dislike:  the  third  alone — the  law — remaiiu'd 
i>jK‘n.  Doctors  of  law  often  lu'came  the  eouneillors  and  agents 
oi’  jirincc's  ;  and  it  was  deeid(‘d  by  the  friends  of  lliitten  that 
he  should  ai^^ain  repair  to  Italy,  in  order  to  obtain  that  lei»al 
diploma,  which  evt'ii  a  noble  Franconian  mi<^ht  bear,  witliout 
detracting:  IVom  his  dignity.  He  departtd  unwilline'ly  ;  but,  in 
deference  to  tin*  wisht's  of  his  friends,  ajiplied  himself  to  le^al 
studi(‘s  with  (‘onsci(‘ntious  ardour.  JUit  in  vain  he  tried  to  take 
an  interest  in  that  subth*  and  })(‘rj>h‘xin"  science  ;  and,  in  some 
of  his  suh,se(pient  works,  he  spiaks  in  stronii:  b'rms  of  rejiro- 
bation  and  dislike  of  the  civilians,  and  the  expense  and  compli¬ 
cation  of  the  system  which  thi'v  had  substituted  for  the  old 
laws  and  customs  of  (lermany. 

Durinu:  this  visit  to  Italy,  lliitten  witnessi'd,  with  stroiiij: 
indii;nation,  the  vices  and  corruption  of  tlu'  J^qial  court. 
Almost  all  th(‘  ^r(‘at  men  who  have  seen  Ikipal  Itoine,  during 
the  period  of  its  j^randeur,  have,  liowever,  felt  and  recorded  the 
same  impression  ;  few  more  stron^dy  than  IVdrareh.  Hoccaecio, 
liUtluM’,  lliitten,  Montaio’iu',  Uabidais,  were  all  disgusted  with 
the  vic(‘,  venality,  and  luxury,  which  they  witnessed.  At  this 
jK'riod,  umhu*  Leo  X.,  assassination,  the  most  shameful  vices, 
dehauchery  ot  ('very  kind,  and  unbridh'd  luxurv,  were  ribi  in 
Lonu' ;  in  ('vi'ry  rt'lation  ot  public  and  private  lib?,  idhuiess, 
10:1101  anc(*,  and  liad  taith,  were  commoulv  practised  5  c'vervthinj,^ 

( ouhl  bi'  bouij^ht,  ('veu  ]>ardon  lor  tlu*  most  infamous  crimes. 
Ilutt('ns  sentiment  ()t  ridio^ion  was  di'c'ply  wounded,  and  his 
.iii^i'i  stionj^l\  excitt'd,  and  he  returned  to  Germaiiv  a  deter- 
miiu'd  toe  of  tlu*  Koman  see. 

Duiino:  this  jouriu'y  to  Italy  he  had  an  opportunitv  of  si^- 
nalizimr  ins  personal  bravery  and  skill  in  the  use  of  the  sword. 

^  hu.  da^ ,  hile  on  the  road  to  \  ilerbo,  he  heard  live  hh’eiich- 
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mvn  ridiculini:  ^laxiinilian,  the  (u'lniaii  oinporor,  and  inlor- 
i‘(‘ivd  to  dolViid  liiin.  The  discussion  bocanu'  warm  ;  words  led 
toldows;  swords  were  drawn,  and  llic  live  Kivncbincn  at  once 
throw  tlicnisclvos  upon  lliitton.  Ho,  nothin, ir  daunted,  received 
them  gallantly — setting  his  back  against  a  wall  to  prevent  his 
beinj^ ^surrounded — ami  succeedi'd,  after  a  sev('re  (‘(milict,  in 
killini?  Olio  of  their  inimber,  and  ])uttin,e:  the  rest  to  tli^ht.  lie 
was  tlnally  obli,i>:ed  to  leave  Italy  without  the  title  of  doctor  oi 
laws;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  Km])eror  Maximilian — who  had 
heard  of  his  adventures,  and  of  his  oalhint  defence  of  the 
iin])erial  honour — made  him  a  knight,  and  also  coiilerred  ujum 
him  the  title  of  imperial  ])0('t  and  orator;  and,  in  Api’il,  bH  < » 
the  laurel  crown  was  placed  upon  his  brows  by  the  beaut  it ul^ 
(A)nstance,  the  dauoht(‘r  of  lVntin<j^er,  calk'd  the^  l\‘arl  ol 
AuiTsbur^li.  The  diploma,  conferring  the  title  of  im])erial 
poet  and  orator,  is  still  ])reserve(l,  and  from  this  tinu',  lliitten 
lakes  the  title  of  “  Poeta  et  Orator,”  and  is  rcpresenti'd  im  the 
front  is]  )i('ce  of  his  works  in  com])lete  armour,  and  with  his 
brows  ^irt  with  laurel.  At  a  later  ])erio(l,  when  he  had  com¬ 
menced  his  attacks  upon  Home,  his  })ort rails  represent  him 
with  Ids  hand  upon  the  hilt  ol  his  sword,  whicdi  is  hall  drawn 
from  its  sheath. 

The  lionours  conferred  u])on  lliitten  by  the  emiieror,  ])ro- 
diK^ed  a  com])lete  reconciliation  between  1dm  and  his  lather;^ 
and  lliitten  became  for  some  time  a  resident  at  thi'  (dirdeiui  ot 
Stei'kelberp^.  Idle  there,  he  discovered,  in  tlu'  librar\  ol  the 
Abbey  of  hhdda,  a  manuscrijd  treatise  ol  Laurmitius  \  alia 
u])on*the  jiretended  donation  of  Constantine  to  the  Homan  see. 
riie  author  had,  in  the  ])ri‘cedin<’’  century,  been  (iomh'iuncd  as 
a  heretic,  and  his  book  burned.  It  relutes,  with 
elo(]uence  and  learning,  the  ])ri‘tended  dmiation,  and  lliitten 
jud^i'd  that  he  could  not  bi'tter  open  tlu'  campaii^n  against 
Home  than  bv  its  ])ublicat ion.  It  was  planted  at  tlie  (  hati'au 
of  Steckelberj^ ;  and  lliitten,  with  chaiMcteristic  audacity, 
prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  to  Hi'o  X.  lids  work  as  ^^e  h'arn 
from  himself — jiroduced  a  ])rofound  imjiression  iijion  the  mind 
of  Luther,  and  had  a  great  inllueiicc  in  inducing  him  to  break 
entirelv  with  the  court  of  Home. 


1  have  111  my  hands, ho  writi'S  to  a  fiaoiid,  the*  Itoiiation  of 
Constantine,  refntc'd  hy  Laurentius  Valla,  (‘dited  by  lliitten.  (mod 
(lod!  what  ignoranci*  or  what  |H'rversity  in  that  (*ourt  ol  Hcaiu* . 
And  how  must  we  wonder  at  the  desi^ms  of  (bxl,  who  has  jiermitted 
that  falsehood  so  impudent,  j^ross,  and  impure',  should  pn'vail  during 
ages,  and  should  he  t*V('n  r(.*(*eivi'd  in  the  decr<*tals,  and  among  the 
articles  of  faith,  that  nothing  might  be  a-wanting  to  the  most  mon¬ 
strous  of  monstrosities.  1  am  so  agitated,  that  I  scaicely  an} 
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lonpjor  (loul>t  tluit  the  Pope  is  truly  Anticlirist.  All  Agrees  .  mIiaI 
lu*  does,  what  he  says,  and  what  he  ordains.” 

It  may  b(‘  observed,  however,  that  Tliitten's  decisive  attack 
against  Itoine  was  made  several  years  before  liUtber  took  any 
determined  stop  against  the  Pope;  and  it  is  worthy  ot  note, 
bow  the  w’ritings  of  Iliitten  influenced  a  genius  as  original  and 
fearless,  but  more  large  and  genial  than  his  ow’ii. 

Tlu‘  year  lolll  w’iis  one  of  the  busiest  in  IHricb’s  life.  In 
that  y(‘ar  he  published  his  terrible  philippic  against  the  duke 
of  \\\irt('mburg,  joined  the  army  that  w'as  to  ehasc^  him  from 
his  dominions,  (‘dited  an  edition  of  the  works  of  lav’^y,  fulmi¬ 
nated  against  Koine  and  her  legates  tin  ve  dialogues,  full  of 
('iKU’gv,  (‘hxpu'iiee,  and  sarcasm,  and  dedicated,  to  Ferdinand, 
brotiier  of  the  Km])eror  (’barles  V.,  a  w'ork  upon  the  quarrel 
b(‘tween  the  h'nquu’or  Iliuiry  l^  .  and  Pojie  Gregory  \1I., 
which,  like  the  treatise  of  Laurentius  Valla,  he  had  discoveied 
in  tlu‘  library  (d*  the  Abbey  of  ^^llda.  At  the  same  time,  he 
maintaiiUMl  a  correspondence  with  the  most  distinguished  men 
(d*  his  time';  many  of  whom  exhorted  him  to  continue  his 
clforts  against  the  corrujitions  and  exactions  of  Itome.  The 
moment  ap|K‘art‘d  favourable.  The  pow’erful  archbishop  of 
Mayence  w’as  his  protector  and  friend.  Erasmus  assured  him 
that  Ferdinand,  the  emperor’s  brother,  held  him  in  the  highest 
(‘stc'cin.  Sickingen,  the  representative  of  (lerman  chivalry, 
(dien'd  his  service's  ;  while  the  emperor  himself  wms  on  bad 
It'rnis  with  the  Pope,  who,  in  the  contest  for  the  German 
empire,  had  favoured  the  claims  of  his  rival,  Francis  1. 
Iliitti'ii  did  not  long  hesitate,  but  with  the  war-cry,  “dacta  est 
alea”  (the  die  is  cast),  which  afterwards  became  liis  motto, 
threw'  himself  into  the  van  of  conflict,  and  prepared  to  deal  an 
etiective  blow  against  Koine.  At  the  same  time,  be  was  well 
aware  of  the  dangers  he  must  encounter;  but  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  frt'cdom  he  was  prepared  to  dare  them  all.  JUit  in 
ordt'r  to  spare  his  family  from  the  persecutions  w'hicb  menaced 
him,  he  desired  his  parents  to  ceaso  all  communication  with 
him  ;  and  when,  on  his  father’s  death,  the  succession  to  the 
family  estates  (►pt'iu'd  to  him,  he  gave  them  up  to  his  younger 

bmthers.  1  he  latter  part  ot  his  life  is  complete  self-abne¬ 
gation. 

I  lie  blow  W'hicb  Iliitten  meditated,  fell  heavily,  w'hen  he 
published  his  “  1  rias  Komana,”  which  w'as  first  w’rittcn  in 
Latin,  aiid  alterw'ards  translated  into  German.  This  terrible 
wound  still  rankles  in  the  side'  ot  Koine.  The  satire  rejireseiits 
in  the  most  Iiv('ly  and  truthful  manner  her  enormous  corrup¬ 
tions,  the  intolerable  exactions  and  insults  to  w'hich  she  had 
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siibjoctod  Gennaiiy,  iiiul  the  necessity  of  u  complete  and  violent 
revolution.  Whoever  would  know  to  what  lengths  the  Papacy 
dared  to  i)roceod,  in  the  days  of  our  fathers,  should  read  this 
book.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  in  which  the  speakers 
are  lliitten  himself  and  Ids  friend  Khrenhold,  to  whom  lliitten 
recounts  wliat  he  has  been  told  of  the  court  of  Pome  by  a 
traveller,  named  Vadiseus.  These  recitals  take  the  form  of 
triads,  frecpieiitly  interrin)tt‘d  by  the  exclamations  and  retiections 
of  the  two  friends.  Our  limits  will  only  permit  us  to  ^ive  a 
very  short  s})ecinien,  which  may,  however,  atlbrd  some  idea  of 
the  character  of  the  work  : — 


“  Three  thinprs  inaintaiii  the  renown  of  Koine :  the  power  of  the 
Poj)e,  relies,  and  indulgences.  Three  things  are  brought  from  Koine 
by  those  who  go  there  :  a  bad  conscience,  a  ruined  stomach,  an 
empty  purse.  Three  things  are  not  to  be  found  in  Koine:  con¬ 
science,  religion,  faith  in  an  oath.  At  three  things  the  Komans 
laugh  :  the  probity  of  tludr  ancestors,  the  Papacy  of  St.  I\‘ter,  tlie 
last  judgment.  Thrc'c  things  abound  in  Koine:  poison,  antiquities, 
empty  places.  'fhrc'e  things  are  completely  a-wanting :  simplicity, 
moderation,  and  loyalty.  riiree  things  are  publicly  sold  hy  tin? 
Komans:  Christ,  ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  women.  Of  threiJ 
things  they  have  a  horror:  a  general  council.  Church  reformation, 
and  the  ])rogress  of  enlightenment.” 


The ‘‘ Trias  Komaiia”  created  a  vast  sensation  in  Germany, 
and  princiiially  contributed  to  produce  the  manifestation  of 
po])ular  opinion  against  the  l^lpal  legates,  in  151!)  and  1520. 
“IJy  this  pam])lilet,”  savs  (^oclilans,  “lliitten  has  made  the 
name  of  the  Romish  court  the  most  odious  in  Germany.”  Rut, 
at  the  same  tiiin*,  it  roused  against  its  author  the  formidable 
wrath  of  the  Ihqiacy  ;  but,  ere  it  burst  upon  his  li(\id,  lie  had 
gaiiu'd  a  new  title  to  it,  by  the  publication,  in  1520,  of  several 
letters,  written  by  the  most  famous  universities  ol‘  Ihiropi',  as  to 
the  best  means  of  putting  an  end  to  the  schism  thi'ii  existing  in 
the  Cluirch.  His  object  in  this  publication  was  to  show  with 
what  freedom  and  boldness  the  ancient  universiti('s  had  written 
concerning  the  rights  of  the  peo})le,  the  emperor,  general 
councils,  and  the  unlawful  pndensions  of  the  Popes;  and  thus 
to  excite  the  emulation  of  the  great  seminaries  of  learning  in 
his  own  time.  Soon  after  the  publication  of  these  letters,  the 
aichbishop  of  Mayence  received  a  l*aj)al  brief,  expressing  grief 
and  astonishment,  that  such  works  had  been  sullered  by  him  to 
he  printed  within  his  diocese,  and  almost  under  his  own  eyes  ; 
and  flirt luT  exhorting  him  to  punish  the  impudence  of  a  certain 
lliitten,  that  his  chastisement  might  prove  a  warning  and  an 
example  to  others.  Upon  this,  the  archbishop  deinandc^d  from 
lliitten  a  promise  to  write  nothing  farther  against  the  court  of 
N.S. — VOL.  IV.  F 
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Rome,  which  was  promptly  refused,  and  he  thcii  forbade  the 
reading  of  his  works,  under  pain  of  excommunication. 

Hiitten,  thus  deprived  of  his  hojics  of  finding  in  the  arch- 
bishop  a  coadjutor  in  his  great  work,  hastened  to  put  himself 
in  conmiunication  with  Luther,  whose  energetic  character  and 
languag(‘  he  admired,  and  in  whom  he  was  nc^w  ready  to 
ri'cognise  the  chief  of  the  Reformation.  In  1511)  he  had 
efferi'd  him  a  safe  asylum  with  Sickingeii ;  and  in  June,  15 JO, 
he  wrote  to  him,  exhorting  him  to  be  of  good  cheer,  congratu- 
latinghim  on  his  work,  and  offering  himself  as  a  second  to  him 
in  all  his  strifes.  It  was  during  this  year  that  Luther  burnt  the 
Lopi‘’s  hull,  and  published  his  Rabylonish  (5iptivity,’’  and 
“  A])p('al  to  the  Christian  Nobility  of  the  Gernian  Nation  for 
the  Reformation  of  the  Church.” 


After  this,  Hiitten  re])aired  to  Rrabant,  where  Ferdinand 
then  held  his  eourt,  in  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  his  brother, 
Charles  V.,  who  was  on  a  progress  through  his  German 
<hnuinions.  Rut  he  soon  saw  that  the  emperor,  though  elected 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  l\ipe,  had  no  intention  of 
quarrelling  with  him,  as  he  might  })rove  useful  in  his  contem¬ 
plated  designs  upon  Italy.  Hiitten,  therefore,  made  but  a  short 
stay  at  court,  ('spcHnally  as  he  was  warned  that  the  legate  had 
detiTinined  to  have  him  removed  either  by  poison  or  the  dagger. 
He  first  fled  to  Mayence,  and  afterwards  to  Frankfort,  where 
he  learnt  that  the  Rope  had  written  to  several  princes,  and,  in 


particular,  to  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  to  seize  him,  and 
B(‘nd  him  a  prisoner  to  Rome.  At  length  the  legato  required 
the  emptu’or  to  j)ut  Hiitten  to  the  ban  of  the  empire,  and  to 
permit  the  agents  of  the  Roman  court  to  arrest  his  person 
wherever  they  might  nu‘et  with  him.  Gn  seeing  the  perils 
which  thus  numaci'd  him,  aud  the  danger  of  lending  him  any 
assistance,  many  of  Hiittenks  friends  forsook  him  ;  but  he  hini- 
selt,  tar  from  ludiig  discouraged,  only  became  more  resolute  to 
defend  the  truth.  His  steady  friend,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  the 
last  representative  of  the  old  German  chivalrv — lion-heart  and 


arm  ot  iron — offend  him,  in  his  Chateau  of  Kbernbourgh,  an 
imj)regnable  defence  against  violence ;  and  thence,  like  Luther 
afterwards  at  Wartburgh,  he  continued  to  issue  works  that 
stirred  tlie  German  heart.  He  published  letters  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop  ot  Havence,  to  the  Knight  von  Rotenham,  and  to  the 
Lmperor  (  harles  \  .  In  the  last  of  these,  he  dwells  with  much 
strength  and  ehujuence  upon  the  insult  offered  to  the  im})erial 
<lignit\  bvthe  pretensions  of  the  Rope  to  the  right  of  arresting 
and  carrying  bi  cliains  to  Rome  a  German  knight,  a  member  ot 
that  body,  ot  which  Charles  was  the  head.  Hickingen  sent 
this  letter  to  the  emperor,  but  its  only  effect  was  a  promise  that 
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lliitton  should  not  he  delivered  up  to  the  Papal  emissaries,  with¬ 
out  beiuf^  hrought  to  trial. 

Another  letter  was  written  by  the  reformer  to  the  princes, 
nobles,  and  ])eoi)le  of  Germany ;  but  the  most  eloquent  and 
important  of  the  seriesr  is  that  addressed  to  Frederick  of  Saxony, 
the  resolute  protector  of  Ijiither,  u\  which  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy  betwe(*n  the  Pope  and  the  free  nobles  and  ])eople  of 
G(‘rmany,  is  ])laced  in  the  clear  light  of  justice  and  liberty. 
The  whole  letter  is  admirable  ;  but  wc  can  only  give  the  con¬ 
cluding  words : — 


“  And  now  1  lly  from  eiti(‘s,  because  1  canuot  abandon  the  truth  ; 
]  live  in  solitude,  because  1  cannot  live  free  in  society.  For  the 
rest — 1  despise  the  dangers  which  threaten  me  ;  for  1  can  die,  but  1 
cannot  be  a  slave.  I  cannot  endure  with  patience  the  servitude  of 
my  country.  But  one  day,  perhaps,  1  shall  sally  forth  from  my 
retreat,  1  shall  burst  into  the  crowd,  and  cry  to  my  fellow-citizens: 
‘  Who  will  live  and  die  with  Jlutteii  for  libertv  r*’” 


Luther,  on  sending  this  letter  to  Spidatin,  to  transmit  to  the 
Elector,  writes:  “Good  God  I  what  will  be  the  end  of  all 
these  innovations  I  I  begin  to  believe  that  the  Papacy, 
hitherto  invincible,  will  be  overthrown,  contrary  to  all  expec¬ 
tation,  or  else  the  last  day  approaches.’’ 

For  a  long  time  Iliitten  believed  that  a  reformation  in  Church 
and  state  might  be  brought  about  in  Germany,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  higher  classes  alone.  But  he  now  found 
that  little  depcuidence  was  to  be  pla(‘ed  on  the  great,  who  chiefly 
studied  their  own  selfish  ends.  He,  therefore,  determined  to 
add  ress  himself  to  the  German  peojde ;  and,  in  LVJO,  published 
a  German  translation  of  his  letter  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
and  shortly  iifterwards  a  poem,  in  German,  having  for  title: 
“Complaint  and  Warning  against  the  excessive  anti-Christian 
Power  of  the  Pope,  and  against  the  Irreligion  of  the  lleligious 
Orders,  written  in  verse  by  U.  von  IF.,  ])o(‘t  and  orator,  for  the 
luuiefit  of  all  Christendom,  and  especially  of  Germany,  his 
native  countrv.  The  die  is  cast.  I  have  dared  it.”  This 
j)oem,  lull  of  noble  thoughts,  expressed  in  elocpient  language, 
and  in  which  the  rhyme  assisted  to  6x  them  in  the  memory  of 
the  reader,  produced  a  remarkable  effect  in  Germany.  The 
poorest  bought  it,  the  most  ignorant  could  comprehend  it ; 
and  new  editions  were  called  for  almost  ever}^  month. 

In  this  same  year,  1520,  s^)  fertile  in  the  life  of  IFiitten — so 
important  in  the  history  of  the  Beformation,  FFutten  translated 
into  German  several  of  his  dialogues,  and  also  his  famous 
“  Trias  Romana,”  and  published  them  with  an  affecting  and 
manly  dedication  to  Franz  von  Sickingen,  his  dear  friend  and 
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stoudv  protector.  Tlic  tuiiious  Diet  of  onus,  wliicli  soon 
afterwards  took  i)lace,  exercised  a  powerful  iiiHueiice  upon  the 
tide  of  events  in  (ierinaiiy.  It  forced  what  had  hitherto  been  a 
peae(‘ful  inoveinent,  which  promised  to  ix'volutionize  (Jerniaiiy 
hy  the  inert;  power  of  the  word,  into  violent  and  warlike  action. 
7iie  (‘inpmor  believed  that  the  Pope  might  be  useful  to  him  in 
his  designs  upon  Italy,  and  therefore  sacrificed  to  him,  without 
a  .scruple,  tlie  caust‘  of  liberty,  and  the  hopes  of  the  reformers, 
butlit'r  was  put  to  the  ban  of  the  empire  as  a  member  cut  off 
from  the  Phureh  of  God,  with  all  his  friends,  adherents,  and  pro¬ 
tectors  ;  his  writings  were  ordered  to  be  burnt,  and,  that  none 
of  a  similar  .sort  might  apjiear  in  future,  a  strict  censorship  was 
appointed  over  tlie  ])rinting  oHices.  The  violence  of  this  edict, 
however,  (h'feated  its  own  ends;  for,  in  .spite  of  the  flames  and 
file  censorsliip,  the  writings  of  Luther  were  everywhere  spread 
abroad.  A  number  of  anonymous  writers,  too,  appeared  to 
defend  his  cause,  but  lliitten  signed  his  name  to  the  violent 
diatribe  which  he  fulminated  against  Alexander,  the  ra})al 
legate,  whose  activity  and  intrigues  had  been  chiefly  instru¬ 
mental  in  procuring  the  Kdict  of  Worms.  During  the  sitting 
of  tin*  Diet  he  puhlislied  four  pamjdilet.s,  of  which  one  called 
“The  Brigands,”  discusses  the  important  question  of  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  union  between  the  nobles  and  the  mass  of  the  people, 
.st'eing  that  there  was  no  longer  any  hope  from  the  emperor, 
and  that  the  princes  were  indiflerent,  timid,  or  gained  over  by 
the  Bopi*. 


t'harles  V.,  after  having  sacrificed  Luther  to  the  Pope,  in 
or(h*r  to  makt*  an  enemy  the  more  to  his  political  rival,  Francis  L, 
tri(‘d  to  (‘iilist  in  his  service  the  talents  of  Sickingen,  and  the 
energy  and  eloijuenee  of  lliitten  ;  and,  with  the  view  of  gaining 
them  over,  sent  his  confessor,  Glapion,  to  the  (Miateau  of  Kberii- 
hourgh.  t  )f  this  man  llhtten  declares:  “  Never  was  there  a 
greater  hypocrite  ;  evi'rything  in  liim  deceives — face,  eyes, 
mouth,  spei'cli,  ge.stures.  He  accommodates  liimself  to  all 
situations,  and  changes  along  with  circumstances.”  This  cun¬ 
ning  amba.ssador  won  over  the  two  friends,  probably  by  holding 
out  to  them  the  prospect  of  ultimately  gaining  the  support  of 
tlu'  emperor  to  their  views.  Sickingen  raised  an  army  of 
d, ()()()  cavalry,  and  PJ,0(K)  toot,  intending  to  penetrate  by  a 
hold  march  into  the  heart  of  France;  but  the  (\)unt  of  Nassau, 
ho  was  gt'ueral,  insi.stt'd  upon  first  beseiging  ^lezieres.  This 
>\as  delciuled  by  the  famous  Bayaid,  and  then  the  two  model 
knights  of  (lermany  and  b  ranee  found  themselves  opposed. 
Ihe  result  was,  that  the  imperialists  were  repulsed  and  obliged 
to  retire,  ami  Sickingen,  be.sides  his  other  losses,  lost  the 
hop,‘  of  attaching  the  emperor  by  gratitude  for  his  services. 
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Soon  after  this,  Siehin^cm  and  TTutten,  at  tlio  head  of  the 
knights  of  the  Rhine,  coinnu'need  tlie  war  ap:ainst  the  priests; 
and,  to  furtlior  the  eauso  of  the  eonfederatOvS,  lliitten  a^ain 
took  up  his  ])oworful  pen,  and  aj^ain  assailed  the  jn-ide,  avarieo, 
indolenee,  and  <i:rindin^  exaetions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest¬ 
hood.  The  eampaii»’n  of  this,  the  tirst  war  of  the  Reformation, 
opened  hy  an  attack  ap^ainst  tlie  hislio])  of  d'reves.  Sickinp^cn, 
liowever,  was  defeated  hy  tlic  bishop  and  his  allies,  the  cliateaux 
ol‘ his  friends  and  adherents  sueeessivcdv  tak('n  and  destroyed; 
and  he  liimself,  hotly  pursued,  separated  from  llutten,  shut 
liimself  up  in  his  Chateau  of  Ijiindsfelt,  determined  to  ti^ht  to 
the  last,  and  there  he  found  a  soldier’s  death  among  the  ruins 
of  his  castle. 

lliitten  now  found  himself  eompelled  to  tly  from  Germany, 
and  seek  a  refuge  in  Switzerland.  Entirely  devoid  of  resources, 
by  means  of  his  generous  abandonment  of  his  jiatrimony,  driven 
from  his  native  country,  and  with  no  secure'  asylum,  he  yet 
refusi'd  to  acce])t  a  ])ension  of  four  hundrc'd  crowns,  oifered  to 
him  by  Francis  I.,  with  the  right  of  (dioosing  his  own  place  of 
residence.  He  cotdd  not  bear,  even  in  his  deep  ])overty  and 
distress,  to  boa  ])ensioner  on  the  bounty  ot‘  the  great  emuny  of 
the  German  (‘inpe'ror.  At  the  town  ol‘  Rasle  lliitten  was  well 
]ee(‘iv(‘d.  The  membi'rs  of  the  town  eouncil,  and  the  whole 
])opulation,  pressed  arotind  the  famous,  but  uidiaj>py,  fugitive. 
Ills  old  friend,  Erasmus,  alone  stood  aloof  from  him,  as  he 
always  did  from  misfortune  and  danger,  and  entreati'd  him  not 
to  call  upon  him  uidess  he  had  an  absolute  necessity  for  seeing 
him.  Rity  that  this  great  literary  genius  should  have  had  the 
h(‘art  of*  a  selfish  coward.  Rasle  was  not,  however,  to  furnish  a 
calm  retreat  to  tlu'  jierseeuted  reformer.  'I’lie  bishop  loudly 
demanded  that  he  should  1)0  driven  away,  and  tlu'  .senate,  not 
daring  to  resist,  entreated  Iliittmi  to  leave*  them  for  the  sake  of 
the  ])ublic  ju'aee  iind  his  own  ]>(‘r.sonal  stifety.  I le  submitted, 
and  remove'll  to  Midhausc'ii,  wlu're  the  magistrates  anel  citizens 
hael  be'cn  for  some  time  consulting  as  to  the  ])ro])rie‘ty  of  esta¬ 
blishing  the  refbrme'il  worship ;  anel  thi're,  on  the  12th  March, 
lo2d,  he*  hael  the  sati.sfaetion  of  assisting  at  the  solemn  su]>pres- 
sion  of  the  Rennish  ritual.  At  Mulhausen,  Jliitten  enjoye*el  for 
a  time  much  sympathy  and  kindness,  whie*h  sootheel  the  bitter- 
ne'.ss  of  his  patriotic  regrets,  anel  made*  him  forget  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  his  ])osition,  and  the  pains  of  the  malady  which  was 
sapping  his  strength.  Rut  here  he  was  struck  by  a  barbed  arrow 
from  the  ejuiver  of  a  former  friend,  for  he  received  a  h'ttcr  from 
hhasmus  full  of  insulting  sjieeches  anel  perfidious  attacks  upon 
the  ])rincipal  reforme'rs.  This  cowardly  assault  awakened  all  his 
indignation,  atid  he  re])lieel  in  a  violent  j)amphlct,  in  which  he 
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lush(‘(l  the  coinpromisiiig,  easy  conscience  of  the  man  who  wished 
at  once  to  preserve  his  private  life  in  peace,  and  to  send  war  in 
tlie  world  by  his  writings. 

Jlut  the  exile  was  not  long  to  enjoy  a  quiet  haven.  A  reac¬ 
tion  against  the  lUdomiation,  excited  by  the  priests,  took  place 
at  Mulhauseii,  and  lliitten  found  himself  once  more  compelled 
to  8(*ek  a  new  refuge.  This  he  found  at  Zurich,  beside  the  great 
Swiss  refornuu’,  Zwingle,  who  thus  writes  ot  him  to  his  iriend 
Pirckheinicr  : — 

“fa  this  vour  terrible  lliitten,  tliat  destroyer,  that  conqueror! 
He  who  comforts  himself  with  sucli  humility  and  sweetness  towards 
his  fritMids,  towards  children,  and  the  poorest  ot  men  !  How  can 
we  believe  that  a  mouth  so  amiable  has  raised  such  a  tempest 

Hut  the  strength  of  this  indomitable  and  hardly-tried  man 
was  fast  failing  him.  On  the  l‘Jth  May,  1524,  he  writes  to  his 
frimid  Eobaii  Hess: — 

“  Will  not  fate  at  Icni^th  cease  so  cruelly  to  pursue  me  ?  ^ly  only 
consolation  is  that  I  have  coiirai^e  ecpial  to  my  misfortunes.  (Jer- 
manv,  falhai  as  she  is,  can  no  more  afford  me  an  asylum  :  a  voliiii- 
tary  flight  has  brought  me  into  Switzerland,  and  will  perhaps  conduct 
me  further  still.  I  hope  that  Ood  will  one  day  unite  the  friends 
of  the  truth,  now  dispersed  over  the  world,  and  will  humble  our 
enemies.” 

Herliaps  tliis  good  liope  was  present  with  the  hero  to  the  end, 
and  .sootlu'd  tlie  bitteriu'ss  of  a  death  among  strangers,  far  from 

his  native  count rv,  and  from  all  he  loved  and  cherished. 

* 

Zwingle  had  sent  lliitten  to  tlie  island  of  Uflhau,  on  the 
Hake  ot*  Zurich,  that  lu'  might  have  the  benefit  of  tlie  atti'iidance 
ot  the  clergyman,  who  was  skilh'd  in  medicine;  and  there  he 
died  on  the  2‘dth  August,  1524,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six% 
and  there  his  remains  repose.  No  monument  marks  the  grave 
ot  oiU‘  ot  the  nobh‘.st  (diampions  ever  raised  up  to  defend  the 
civil  and  religious  lihmtit's  of  mankind  ;  and  by  a  strange 
caprice  ot  destiny,  the  burial-place  of  the  deadliest  foe  of 
monastic  establi.shmeiits  now  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Einsic- 
<h4n.  Eanu'iitations  over  the  melancholy  and  premature  death 
ot  lliitten  were  not  wanting.  Crotus  JUibianus  and  ^lelane- 
thon  paid  their  tribute  ot  praise  and  of  regret,  and  his  friend, 
Eohan  Hess,  in  a  few  simple  words,  has  summed  up  his  cha- 
r.ietei  ami  celebrated  his  virtues  :  “  No  one  was  a  greater 
enemy  ot  the  wicked  ;  no  one  a  greater  friend  of  the  good.” 
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Art.  YI.— the  WOULD  OF  MIND. 

Thr  World  of  Mind.  By  Isaac  Tavlor.  Loiuloii:  Jackson  Wal ford. 

Any  book  from  Stanford  UIvcrs,  with  tlio  imprimatur  of  tlio 
fitted  autlior  who  resides  tliere,  will  at  onee  atti'aet  a  lar^e  and 
(liserimiiiatini:;  public  to  its  perusal.  No  eommeiidation  of  ours, 
accordingly,  is  needful  to  elicit  a  due  reeet)tion  to  this  bis  latest 
work.  Already  it  will  have  been  ^ratetully  studied  by  hun- 
drc'ds  of  readers,  whose  judgment  will  accord  with  ours,  that 
it  is  nowise  inferior  to  his  former  works,  either  in  vigour  and 
originality  of  speculation  or  in  its  terse,  translucimt  style. 

The  subject  of  the  work  is  vast — boundless;  nor  has  even  the 
scope  to  which  the  author  narrowed  himself  been  circled  and 
completed.  He  has  adopted  a  very  correct  though  not  exhaustive 
classilieation  of  the  facts  of  the  mental  world,  in  tlie  three  divi- 
sit)ns :  1.  The  Physiology  of  the  Mind,  or  Psychology;  2. 
Metaphysics;  d.  Logic.  On  the  latter  of  these  divisions  he 
has  not  entered  ;  and  be  must  allow  us  to  sav  we  wish  that  he 
had  (uiiitted  the  second.  Jlis  treatment  of  metaphysical  truth  is 
such  as  we  might  have  expected  from  an  amateur,  whose  mind 
throughout  a  long  life  has  been  conversant  with  the  intricately 
intermingled  problems  of  science,  history,  and  morals^  but  who, 
from  tlie  very  absor[)tion  and  education  of  the  faculties  in 
objective  truth,  could  not  have  ac(piired  that  intensity  and 
])recision  of  rellective  insight  which  severe  practice  and  long 
accpiaintance  with  the  objects  of  his  research  alone  can  imt)art. 
Hence  his  tirst  yv^/,s  .*  lie  is  induced,  contrary  to  his  own 

t'Xposition  of  the  natural  order  and  history  (as  it  were)  of  his 
subji'ct,  to  treat  metaphysics — which,  he  says,  gives  us  the  ulti¬ 
mate  abstractions  into  which  our  thoughts  are  ri'ducible — 
before  he  has  mentioned  even  the  faculties  or  methods  by 
which  thoughts  of  any  kind  are  generated  or  elaborated  in 
the  mind. 

Tbt'u  his  notions  of  metaphysical  truth  arc  in  violation  of  all 
that  mental  analysis  has  achieved  since  Plato  and  Aristotle. 
His  rude  delinition  of  metaphysics  seems  to  he  that  it  is  the 
science  of  abstractions;  and  all  abstract  conceptions,  notionrs  a 
rehns  (tlt.strtictu'y  are  clubbed  and  })acked  togetluT  under  tlu^ 
head  of  metaphysics.  Accordingly,  the  distinctive  colours  of 
objects,  the  laws  of  nature,  the  separate  passions  of  the  soul, 
are  somehow  or  other  jumbled  upon  this  arena  in  company  with 
those  fundamental  conceptions  of  time,  space,  causation,  ^Scc., 
which  are  supposed  to  be  its  peculiar  tenants. 

He  has,  in  fact,  egregiously  mistaken  the  object  ol  metapby- 
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sicp.  Ij(‘t  US  take  his  own  example  in  proof  of  this  statenicnt. 
Il(*  says:  If  wc  conceive  a  solid  sphere,  we  may  abstract  its 
colour,  its  taste,  its  sound,  (uie  after  another,  yet  its  shape 
remains.  Aj^ain,  we  may  abstract  its  very  shape,  and  yet 
U'lieve  that  indefinitely  a  somethinp^  exists  in  its  place.  J)ut 
fartluT,  we  may  abstract  existence  even.  “  hat  is  there, 
tlu'ii,  where'  it  was,  but  where  now  it  is  not  Ihc  answer 
may  be*,  Nothing ;  feu’  1  may  imagine  the  atmosphere  and 
(‘ve'rv  gas  removed  from  where*  it  was.  Hut  the  wend  Nothing, 
if  it  be*  taken  in  its  simple*  sense,  de^es  not  epiite  satisfy  the 
mind.  'I'he  annihilated  sphere  has  left  a  sort  ()f  residual 
me'aning  in  its  place,  or  a  shadow  of  reality,  which  asks  a 
name.  The  remainder  of  meaning  is  symbolized,  or  repre- 
seiite'd,  by  the  word  Space  ;  and  when  we  have  accepted  it  we 
ferl  as  if  an  inte'llectual  ne*e*e*ssity  had  bee'll  sup})lie*d.  *  Ihis 
spae*e*  he*  calls  “an  abstract  notion.”  Hut,  first,  it  is  no  abstract 
notion.  An  abstract  notiem  woulel  be  the  notiem  of  some  epiality 
disjoiiie'd,  se'parat«*el  freun  the  solid  sphere,  such  as  its  taste*, 
colour,  shape  ;  but  here*  all  these  have  been  abstracted,  iind 
le*t’t  8pae*e  afte*r  they  have*  gone.  I’he  solid  sphere  has  been 
abstracte*d,  not  the  space:  so  that  it  were  more  ceuTcct  to  call 
the  former  an  abstract  ne)tion  than  the  latter.  It  will  not  de), 
th(*n,  to  e'all  nu'taphysical  truths  mere  abstractions,  like  other 
epialitie's  of  being,  for  their  very  c'ssential  characteristic  is,  that 
the*y  cannot  be  al)strae*te‘d  ;  but  even  when  you  have  got  to 
ne>thing  as  te>  existe'iice,  yet  the*y  remain. 

2nd.  The  i(le*a  e)f  space  is  not  given  through  the  senses,  for 
(*V(*ry  st'iisible  (piality  may  lx*  abstracted,  and  yet  the  space 
which  they  occupied,  and  of  which  the  senses  can  take*  no 
cogni/ance,  remains  indestructible.  It  yields  to  no  analysis, 
and  cannot  be  withdrawn,  abstracted,  or  destroyed,  even  in 
thought.  hence,  then,  comes  this  notion  of  space,  whi(*h 
cannot  come  through  the  senses?  What  is  its  nature  and 
potency.^  Tlu*se  are  the  (jnestions  concerning  which  meta¬ 
physics  is  o(‘cupied ;  and  yet  of  all  tlu'se  Mr.  Taylor  is  igno¬ 
rant  or  tbrgetlul.  Kven,  tlu'refore,  if  we  allow  that  this  notion 
was  eliminated  and  distinctly  presented  to  the  mind  by 
some  su(‘h  j>rocess  of  abstraction  as  Mr.  Taylor  has  supposed, 
ue  have  discoverc'd  nothing  with  regard  to  its  origin  or  its 
fiindaniental  and  nei'ossary  coherence  with  all  our  conceptions 
ol  being.  AN  c  can  discover  nothing  by  abstraction  that  has  not 
(*xist(*d  in  a  (*oncrete  form  previous  to  our  analysis.  The  (juali- 
tics  of  matter  that  we  abstract  from  the  solid  globe,  and  isolate 
roin  ca(‘h  mher,  were  revealed  to  the  mind  through  the  senses. 

ns  explaiTis  their  (nagin.  It  would  be  absurd  to  designate 
ttiosc  (piahties  as  the  results  or  fruits  of  abstraction,  which  had 
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increly  separated  them  from  tlieir  entanglement  and  convolution 
in  nature,  and  which  can  have  no  result  but  the  clear  exhibition 
of  what  already  exists.  Ibit  whence  conies  the  notion  of  space, 
which,  by  a  process  of  abstraction,  is  discovered  to  underlie  and 
co-exist  with  all  the  (pialities  of  every  substance,  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  their  manifestation  ?  And  what  imposes  this 
necessity  u])on  our  modes  of  conce])tion,  or  the  actual  modes  of 
lu'inp^?  AVe  submit  that  it  is  mere  trifling  to  say  that  the 
notion  of  space  is  the  last  result  of  abstraction,  as  giving  us 
any  explanation  of  it  whatsoever.  Such  a  statement  merely 
asserts  that  a  thorough  analysis  of  mental  facts  jiroves  there  is 
such  a  notion.  Hut  such  an  assertion  is  not  metaphysics. 

We  contess  to  be  surprised  that  ^Ir.  Taylor  should  have 
written  so  carelessly  on  the  difficult  jiroblems  of  nu'taphysics. 
Doubtless  his  reading  and  thought  on  these  mattcTs,  amid  such 
diversitv  of  lalauir,  must  have  been  scant.  It  would  hav(^  bi'cn 
better,  therefore,  to  have  omitted  tliis  division  altogether. 
I  nder  the  first  division,  on  the  Physiology  of  the  ^lind,  there 
is  full  com])ensation  t'or  the  disajipointment  that  may  be  felt 
under  the  si'cond.  As  we  might  have  exjiecti'd,  ^Ir.  Taylor’s 
converse  with  men  and  books  has  givem  him  extensive  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  various  nuuital  faculties,  habits,  desires  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  human  family.  In  this  field  of  observation — not 
analysis — few  men  aie  more  competent  to  report  concerning 
the  facts  of  the  World  of  Mind  than  Mr.  Taylor.  1 1  is  state- 
nu'iits  lire  novel,  unhackneyed,  and  eminently  suggestive.  In 
this  way  the  science  of*  jisychology  will  be  best  fuithered  when 
such  men  as  ]\lr.  T  avlor  contribute  tlu*  records  of  a  lon*^  and 
accuirate  ex])erience  as  the  facts  on  which  it  must  rest.  I^ivery 
intelligent  man  might  thus  assist  to  exhibit  the  natural  history 
of  the  human  mind  ;  but  no  one  is  lu'tter  ({ualified  for  this 
object  than  he  who  has  studied  so  profoundly  the  history  of 
mind  in  some  of  its  morbid  developments,  and  whose  learning 
and  intercourse  with  mankind  have  been  so  varied  and  exten¬ 
sive  as  in  the  case  of  r.  Taylor.  We  anticipate  yet  greater 
protit  and  ])leasure  from  the  supjdemcntary  volume  on  the 
World  of  Mind,  which  he  has  ]>romiscd,  and  trust  his  eiigage- 
mi'iits  may  allow  him  soon  to  produce. 
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Wk  complain  of  a  dearth  of  materials  in  be^innini^  this  our 

(piarterlv  rvaunrj.  Books,  and  books  ot  a  solid,  substantial,  hon  i  fuk 
charact(*r,  now  stand  before  ns,  solicitiii!^  attention,  and  claiming  that 
notice*  which  unfortunately  the  short  compass  ot  a  paragraph  cannot 
supplv.  Somt^  of  these  works  we  hope,  at  some  lutnre  time,  to 
review  more*  fidlv;  in  the  meanwhile,  we  purpose  now  glancing  cur* 
sorilv  at  them  all,  thus  giving  as  complete  a  tableau  as  we  can  of  the 
intelh'ctiial  history  of  France  during  the  last  quarter. 

d’he  first  name  we  have  to  record  is  one  which  will  certainly  not 
soon  be  forgotten,  although  since  tlu*  period  of  the  Ketormation  it 
has  lost  much  of  its  prcnti<je.  Thomas  A([uinas,  even  in  the  bosom 
of  the  Koman  Fhurch,  no  longer  stands  as  the  infallible  doctor,  the 
standard  of  orthodoxy,  the  unerring  interprt'ter  of  truth  ;  but,  on 
tlu*  otlu*rhand,  it  would  bi^  worse  than  prejudice  to  deny  his  earnest 
piety,  the  depth  of  his  learning,  and  the  subtlety  of  his  under¬ 
standing.  'fhat  luige  meta[)hysical  structure,  to  which  the  appella¬ 
tion  of  scholasticism  has  be(‘n  iriven,  remains  identified  with  the 
writings  of  'fhomas  Aipiinas,  and  we  ought  to  feel  thankful  to  the 
savant  who  enahh's  us  to  study  a  system  which  has  occupied  so 
<*onsj)icuous  a  place  in  the  annals  both  of  the  Church  and  of 
literatuia*.  The  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques  pro- 
po.scd,  live  years  ago,  as  the  subject  of  one  of  its  prizes,  the 
philosophy  of  'fhomas  Acpiinas  ;  Jourdain’s  volumes*  obtained 
the  prize,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  as  one 
td^  tlu*  best  monographies  latt*ly  jiublished  on  an  important  branch 
ot  phil(»sophical  speculation.  They  can,  in  fact,  be  considered  in 
a  C(nnph‘tt*  history  of  scholasticism ;  for  the  author  begins  with  the 
coinnu‘ntari«‘s  ot  Aristotle,  given  by  Arabic  and  Jewish  philosophers, 
and  aitt*r  having  tully  discussed  and  analyzed  the  works  of  the 
angi*lic  doctor,  lu*  describes  the  inlluence  they  exerted,  and  the 
quarri'ls  to  which  they  gave  rise,  betwe*!'!!  the  j)ominicans  and  the 
I' ranciscans.  M.  Jourdain,  in  his  ])reface,  apologizes  for  the  unavoid¬ 
able  dryiu'ss  ot  the  subject  he  has  taken  in  hand  ;  of  course  it  is  impos- 
si  >le  to  throw  around  a  discourse  about  metaphvsics  all  the  liv(*liness 
ot  a  nov(*l,  but  we  think  that  the  author  of  the  book  we  are  now 
noticing,  tar  trom  being  dry  and  obscure,  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  \N oik  on  the  history  ot  scholasticism  interesting,  even  for  readers 
''  u)  .in*  not  generally  versed  in  the  invsteries  of  philosophical  lore. 
^'1.  Jourdain  is  one  of  the  childn*!!  of  that  Universite  dc  France, 
upon  which  so  much  foul  abuse  has  lately  been  poured.  In  his  ser- 


‘  U  riiilo!jophiP  dc  Saint  Thoina.s  (rAquin.  Par  Charles  Jourdain,  Agrdge 
**'^*"*‘'^  Lett  res,  (  hef  de  ilivi.sinn  an  Minist^re  tie  rinstruction  Publidue 
pt  UtM  1  ult<‘s.  ()„vri-e  eouronne  par  rinstiUit  Imperial  de  France  (Academie  des 
iv.-u*uces  .Morales  et  I'olitiques).  2  vols.  Svo.  Paris  :  Hueliette. 
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nions,  proachod  at  the  Tuilmoa,  before  the  Emperor,  Father  Ventura 
cannot  find  terms  aiiiViciently  stronj;  to  denounce  that  “travail  infernal 
fi’accomplissant  cliatpie  jour  dans  nos  maisons  d’education,  sous 
pretexte  d’y  enseiiijner  la  belle  litterature  be  speaks  almost  with  a 
tone  of  fury  of  those  “  (juatre-vingt  mille  paiens,  vomis  ehaque 
annee  par  h‘s  colleges,  se  ruant  aux  emplois,  se  melant  a  la  masse 
sociale  (ju’ils  corrompimt  en  la  ])aganisant.”  From  such  an  outburst 
of  indignation,  the  n'ader  will  fancy  that  all  French  ,sava)ifs'  are  bent 
upon  dtH'ds  of  darkness,  and  thev  would  certainly  not  expect  to  tind 
one  of  them  studying  d'homas  Aquinas,  much  less  writing  in  praise 
of  scholasticism.  The  fact  is,  that  the  French  Vniversitv  lias  always 
betm  a  cmitre  of  opposition  against  idtramontanist  doctrines,  and 
the  ,1  ('suits  cannot  forget  that  the  archives  of  the  Sorbonne  contain 
more  than  one  formal  denunciation  of  those  fatal  doctrines,  which 
havi',  more  than  anything  else,  hastened  on  the  Continent  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  intidi'lity  and  scepticism. 

M.  doiitlrov’s  “  (\)urs  de  Droit  NatureF’Ms  one  of  those  works 
T'ather  Ventura  visits  with  all  the  thunders  of  his  eloquenci*.  iSot 
long  since  removed  from  the  sci'iie  of  his  labours,  M.  doutlVoy  was 
onct'  bold  enough  to  show  how  the  blind  infatuation  of  the  Koman 
Catholic  Church  was  gradually  leading  to  the  dissolution  of  a 
corrupt  form  of  Christianity.  It  is  true  that  in  exchange  for  a  faith 
which  he  could  cling  to  no  longer,  he  had  grasped  at  nothing  except 
doubt  and  uncertainty;  it  is  true  that  he  vainly  sought  to  tind  in 
])hiloso[)liy  the  key  of  the  problem  of  life  ;  but  then  whom  shall  we 
make  responsihh'  for  this  catastrophe,  if  not  the  Church  which  teaches 
her  childrc'ii  to  receive  with  the  same  defert'iice  the  being  and  attri- 
buti's  of  (h)d  and  the  fable  of  1  ransubstantiation,  the  adoration  of 
relics,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity?  In  turning  to  the  “  Cours 
(!('  Droit  Naturi'l,”  we  must  not  forget  that  INI.  douilVov  was  essen- 
tially  a  Rationalist;  yet  even  a  position  such  as  that  leaves  full  scope 
ior  a  triK'  a|)[)r('ciatioii  of  the  principles  which  lit;  as  the  basis  of  all 
moral  philosophy,  and  u[)on  which  is  founded  the  great  distinction 
bt‘tw('en  right  and  wrong.  INI.  douffroy  nevi'r  had  tht'  originality,  the 
brilliancy,  the  ecJaf  of  M .  Cousin  as  a  lecturer;  but  then'  was  about  his 
manner  something  so  solemn,  so  (*ariu*st,  that  it  produced  an  etfect 
more  lasting  than  the  teaching  of  the  justly  cclebratt'd  reprt'sentative 
ot  l*hvnch  eclecticism,  and  this  (‘arm'st  ness  of  maniu'r  givt*s  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  “  Cours  do  Droit  Xaturel,”  in  its  pn'sent  form, 
strip[)(‘d  of  the  adventitious  ^ymsV/V/c  which  lectures  commonly  derive 
trom  the  circumstances  ot  tin'  moment.  The  two  volumes,  ri'cently 
published  by  M.  llachette,  contain  all  that  M.  .Fnilfroy  wrote  on  a 
subject  lu'  intended  to  have  tn'ati'd  with  much  grt'ater  detail ;  th(;y 
are  most  sugg('stive,  and  we  recommend  ('specially  to  our  n.'ach'rs 
tin'  beaut it'ul  discourses  on  pantheism  and  scepticism  ;  they  occur  in 
tin*  first  volunn*. 

It  is  not  only  the  phenomena  of  our  moral  natiin*,  which,  din'ctly 


’  (\)urs  do  Droit  N.-Univl,  Professe  a  la  Faculty  des  Lottres  do  Faria.  Par 
Th.  JoutlVoy.  ‘J  vola.,  8vo.  Third  Edition.  Faria  :  llachette. 
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observed,  enn  nflford  food  for  tlie  iiietfipliysiciJiii,  Jind  en^fi^c  the 
inJditations  of  the  accurate  observer:  the  vicissitudes  of  language, 
tlie  construction  of  an  idiom,  the  niceties  ot  comparative  grammar, 
likt‘\vise  supplv  more  than  one  text  lor  teaching  ot  tliis  descrip¬ 
tion,  and,  indeed,  the  true  grammarian  seems  to  us  to  be  the  man 
who  can  studv  the  human  mind,  its  e\olutions  and  its  workiiigs, 
behind  tlu‘  iiitfections  of  syntax  and  the  details  of  etymology.  d^his 
circumst:ince  imparls  an  exce[)tional  merit  to  Lata\es  l)ic‘ 
tionnairt*  lies  Synouvmes,”*  a  work,  the  first  part  of  w hicli  oldtiined 
the  linguistic  prize,  lately  bestowed  by  the  Institute  ot  iM’ance. 
M.  liafave’s  introduction  is  unquestionably  the  best  work  on  the 
philosophy  of  grammar  which  we  htivc  met  with  for  a  long  time ;  it 
is  not  onlv  usid’ul  as  a  complete  specimen  ot  lexicography,  but  the 
definitions  adopted  by  the  author  testily  to  the  soundness  and 
clearness  of  his  views  as  a  moralist  and  a  philosojiher.  liOt  our 
friends,  for  instance,  turn  to  page  ()(>5,  and  see  how  carefully, 
how  foreiblv  M.  liiifave  explains  the  ditVerence  which  exists  between 
“  homme  de  bien,”  “  honnete  homme,’*  “  homme  d’honneur,”  and 
“  galanl  homme.”  The  impro[)er  use  of  one  ot  these  expressions 
instead  of  another,  is  not  only  grammatically  wrong  :  it  proves  also 
that  the  person  who  commits  the  blunder  does  not  sullicieiitly  under¬ 
stand  the  dilference  existing  between  the  ideas  which  the  words 
respectively  convey. 

I'Voiii  M.  Ilachetti‘’s  catalogue  we  pass  on  to  ]\r.  Durand’s.  The 
ex:i!nination  of  ( ’orni'ille’s  ‘‘  Dramatic  Theories”*  is  a  very  interesting 
subject,  (‘speci.ally  from  the  fact  that  both  the  classiqura  and  ^'ornan^ 
tiffura  have,  with  equal  determination,  claimed  the  author  of  “  Les 
Horaces”  as  their  progenitor;  but  the  hrochiD'c  of  M.  itabanis  on 
the  discussion  between  Pope  Element  V.  and  Philip  the  Fair,  king 
of  Prance,  falls  more  appropriately  within  the  compass  of  the  works 
generally  discussed  in  TiiK  Eclki’tic  Revikw,-^  and,  therefore,  we 
turn  to  it  at  once.  It  is  well  known,  that  on  the  authority  of  the 
Italian  historian  Villani,  most  modern  writers  have  admitted  tiie 
hypothesis  of  an  interview'  between  the  IVench  king  and  Bertrand 
du  (lot,  bishop  ot  Bordeaux,  before  the  election  of  this  latter  per¬ 
sonage  to  tlu‘  Papacy,  under  the  name  of  Clement  This  inter¬ 
view  w:is  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  Saint  Jean  d’Angely  ;  and 
l*hilip  tlm  Pair,  as  the  tradition  ran,  had  imposed  upon  the  prelate 
six  conditit>ns  of  his  promotion  to  the  papal  see.  These  conditions 

niftionuHiro  ties  Syic'iiyiuos  de  la  Languc  Franyaise,  avec  une  In- 
tHHluotion  sur  la  'tluvu-ie  des  ^yn(>nyluos.  Ouvnige  doiit  la  I'lviniore  I'artie  a 

de  rinstitut  le  I’rix  de  Linguistuiue  en  1843.  8vo.,  pn.  1,200.  Paris: 

Haeliett«‘. 

*  IVs  Prineipes  <le  ('erneille  sur  VArt  Dramati^pie.  These  de  Doctoral  i)r(<- 
sontee  a  la  Faeulte  «lea  l.ettres  de  Lyon.  Par  H.  Diipaniv,  Licenci<5  <5s  Lettres, 
l  rofess,*ur  .le  lilietoruiue  au  College  de  Clialon-sur- jskoiie.  8vo.  I’aris : 
Haehette. 

'  '  ■  r‘  '’’’'''rP''  '<■  I-Pttre  !i  M.  Cl.arles  DaremlieiK  sur  I'Entre- 

Turar  I  .il.n'r  Ir  Ilel  rt  a.-  IWlrsna  ac  Cot,  Samt  .lean  a'.^nK^U:  suivie  au 
Joun.a  a.,  la  \  isitc  Pastorale  ao  llorti-iua  ae  Coldaus  la  Province  Kcclcsiastiuue 
a«lJ..ra.-a.n,.n  UOIct  13Ui,  Par  M.  luibauis.  Svo.  Paris  •  Durand 
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were:  1st.  The  absolution  of  the  kin*;  and  his  ministers,  who  liad 
been  excommunicated  on  account  of  their  violence  against  lloniface 
VI 11.;  ‘dnd.  The  sohmin  condemnation  of  the  acts  and  memory 
of  lloniface ;  Jlrd.  The  rehahilitation  of  tlie  cardinals  belonging 
to  the  Colonna  family,  degradi'd  by  the  late  Vope,  and  deprived 
of  all  their  fortune;  1th.  The  suppression  and  condemnation 
of  the  Knights  Templars;  5th.  The  right  on  the  part  of  the 
king  to  collect,  during  live  years,  tithes  from  rhurch  property  ; 
()th.  A  last  clause,  which  Pliilip  the  Fair  reserved  to  himself 
the  faculty  of  stating  subsequently,  but  which  the  Pope  elect 
pledged  himself  to  grant,  like  tlie  five  others.  Now,  as  just  said,  up 
to  the  present  time  all  historians  have  admitted  this  anecdote,  on  tlie 
strength  of  Villain’s  statement:  Sponde,  Floury,  l)u  Puy,  Duehesne, 
Sismondi,  llallam,  Alichelet,  believe  it,  and  re])eat  it  in  tlieir  works. 
AThen,  lo!  At.  Kabanis  steps  forward,  and  with  the  help  of  a  curious 
document,  which  he  has  recently  discovered,  he  overthrows  com¬ 
pletely  the  whole  structure  so  dexterously  raised  up  by  tht‘  Italian 
annalist.  A'illani’s  com])osition  still  enjoys  a  w'orld-wide  reputation, 
for  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  numerous  anecdote's,  eolleetc'd  together 
throujih  the  industrv  of  the  writer;  but  he  has  allowed  himst'lf  to  be 
inihieueed  by  Italian  jirejudicc's,  and  thi'  tissue  of  falsehoods  which 
ho  has  accumulaie'd,  in  relating  the  election  of  Clenu'ut  V.,  origi¬ 
nated  ill  his  hostility  to  the  French  party,  which  then  was  all 
])()werful,  and,  especially,  amongst  the  members  of  the  conclave. 

M.  Daiisiu’s  volume‘s  is  another  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
internal  and  foreign  government  of  France.  The  author  endeavours 
to  claim  for  Charles  A"ll.  the  merit  of  some  of  the  reforms  generally 
ascribed  to  Louis  XL,  and  if  he  occasionally  fails  to  convince  us, 
yet  we  must  acknowledge  that  the  details  he  puts  tog(‘ther  are 
extri'inely  instruetivi*,  as  illustrating  vi'ry  fully  an  eventful  period  in 
the  history  of  our  iieighliours.  Al.  Heiiloew’s  learned  apnyu  makes 
us  long  to  see  the  publication  of  the  coiujiarative  treatise  on  the 
1  ndo-Furopean  language  of  which  it  is  to  be  the  introduction;’ 
after  having  been  issueil  periodically  in  the  Revue  de  V Instruction 
Puhliiiue^  AL  Desjardins’  bulletins  of  the  sittings  held  bv  the 
Academie  des  Inscriptions  et  13elles  licttres,  now*  appear  in  the  shape 
of  a  handsome  volume,  containing,  besides,  a  complete  summary  of 
the  history  of  the  Academie  and  lists  of  all  the  membi'rs.'^  We 
hope  that  Al.  Desjardins  will  be  induced  to  go  on  with  his  work,  and 
that  he  or  some  other  savant  w  ill  take  u|),  in  a  similar  manner,  the 

”  llistoiro  (lu  (louveniement  (le  la  France,  pendant  lo  Kegne  do  (  harlot  VII. 
Tar  Ilijtpolyto  Dan.siii,  Doeteur  Lottz’os,  Ancion  Flovo  do  rKcolo  Nornialo, 
ProfeHseur  d’Hi.stoire  an  Lyc6o  do  Strasbourg.  8vo.  Paris:  iJurand. 

’  Apor<;u  Gonoral  do  la  Science  ( ■oinparative  des  Languos,  pour  sorvir  d’lntro- 
duction  un  Traite  Compare  des  Langiios  Indo-Kuropoonos.  Par  liOuis  Peuloow, 
Profossour  ii  la  Faculte  des  Lottros  do  Dijon.  Svo.  Paris:  Durand. 

"  Aca<loniie  des  Inscriptions  ot  Polios  Lottros.  Coinjitos-Kondus  <los  Soances 
do  rAnnde  18r»7.  Proco«16s  d’une  Notice  Histornpio  sur  ootte  Conipagnie. 
Par  M.  Ernest  Desjardins,  Doctour  os  Lottro.s,  Profosseur  d’llistoire  au  l^yc^e 
linp^Tial  Bonaparte,  Membre  de  la  Commission  Coutrale  de  la  Socidt^  de 
(*eographie.  Svo.  Paris  :  Durand. 
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lour  other  .sections  of  the  Institute.  In  examining  M.  I^halli’j 
‘*  C'olleetion  of  Canons  issued  by  the  (ireek  Church,  Jloin  I  itia,  a 
!•  rcnch  Henedictine,  naturally  seizes  the  opi)ortunity  of  discussiug 
the  vcxdtd  (^uu‘stio  ot  the  schism  bet\\een  the  lidstern  and  W  csten. 
ccuumunities.  His  critique,  originally  contributed  to  the  Univen 
iiewspapt'r,  deservi's  to  be  read  in  connexion  \Nith  the  ^er\  Iciiriiec 
and  curious  compilation  which  suggested  it.  ]\I.  Hall}  s  coni* 
pendiums  of  history  and  geography,  sliould  not  be  allowed  to  pas; 
without,  at  least,  a  slight  notice!**'  Of  31.  de  Pressense’s  nev 
volume,**  we  pnr]>ose  giving,  very  shortly,  the  full  analysis  it  every 
way  ileserves  ;  sutlice  it  to  say  at ‘present,  that  French  Protestantism 
lias  not  for  many  vears  produced  an  original  work  on  Church  history 
so  characterized  by  sound  learning,  independence  of  mind,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  breathing  the  spirit  of  true  piety.  31.  de  PresscMist 
is  thoroughly  versed  in  the  masterpieces  of  classical,  ecclesiastical 
and  (‘xegetical  literature.  He  has  availed  himself  of  the  vast 
resources  made  available  by  German  critics,  without  allowing  Im 
judgment  tti  be  led  astray  by  their  theories  ;  in  short,  he  has  pro¬ 
duced  a  work  which,  when  brought  to  eomjdetion,  will  be  indeed  a 
monument  of  which  contemporary  Fivneh  Protestantism  may  well 
lu‘  proud. 

When  we  talk  of  Protestantism,  we  cannot  help  thinking  of  the 
eighteimth  century,  that  epoch  which  was  also  a  protest,  though  a 
misguided  oni*,  against  the  despotism,  the  hypocTisy,  the  abuses  of 
the  n‘ign  of  Louis  XIV.  A  great  many  writers  have  lately  been 
applying  themstdves,  with  more  or  less  success,  to  the  delineation  of 
tliat  extraordinary  era.  31essrs.  Edmond  and  Jules  de  Goncourt 


(h‘serv(‘  special  notice  for  the  care  with  which  they  have  collected 
autograph  documents  of  every  description,  letters,  journals,  bio¬ 
graphies,  p4)ems,  Ac.,  illustrating  their  favourib'  lieroes.  *“  The 
e4>mmentaries  they  give  on  these  numerous  analecta  curiosa,  are 
always  very  interesting,  and  generally  borne  out  by  the  truth  ;  hut 
we  are  inclined  to  wish  that  the  authors  would  adopt  a  more 
unatfeeted  style,  and  that,  at  the  risk  of  throwing  overboard  some  of 
their  ts^nuf,  they  would  not  take  as  their  pattern  the  i^rctenticui 
style  of  the  personages  they  are  evidently  at  home  with. 

31.  Arsene  Houssaye  is  a  writer  of  far  higher  ])owers  than  the 
gentlemen  we  have  just  named,  but  with  the  same  aim  and  the  same 


’  ])0K  (';inon«  ot  (los  Uolltn-tions  Cauoniques  <le 
lotlitioii  (to  M.  (i.  .\.  Khalli,  l‘rt’8i<lent  de  I’.Vreopage. 
I’itr.i.  Keligioux  Bouedictiu  de  la  Congregation  de 
iMirand. 


rKglisc  Grecque,  d’apres 
Par  le  H.  P.  Doiii  J.  B. 
France.  8vo.  Paris :  A 


I’opotitions  Korites  iniistoirc  et 
Lott  res,  lo  Pacoalaiin'at  os  Sciences,  et 
Pi»>Ic.ss**ur  do  Gtogi-aphie  et  d’Histoire. 
1  Uinind. 


do  Geographic,  pour  le  Baccalaureat  es 
TKcole  de  Saint-Cyr.  Par  M.  C.  Raffy, 
Deuxieme  Edition.  2  vols.  8vo.  Paris: 


“  Mistoiro  dos  Trois  Premiers  Siecles  do  I’Eglise  Chretienne.  Par  E.  de 
I  r»*ssonst*.  Svo.  A  ol.  I.  Paris  :  Mevrueis. 


t-a.mond  ot  Jules  do  Goncourt.  Portniits  Tntiniea  du  Dix-huitieme  Siocle. 
.  u<  es  .  oinelles.  Dapres  les  Lettres,  Autographes,  et  les  Documents  Inedite. 
2  vols.  12mo.  Pans:  Dentu. 
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purpose,  llis  “  Galerie  ilu  Dlx-liuitioine  Slcclo,*”'’  is  not  only  a  set  of 
verv  clever  sketches  on  the  leading  characters  of  the  last  centiirv,  it 
is  also  a  series  of  brilliant  chapters,  where  almost  every  sentence  is 
a  sparkling  gem,  full  of  point  and  of  terseness.  A  constant  succes¬ 
sion  of  such  ellective,  such  tclUiu/  paragraphs,  is  a])t  to  fatigue  us; 
we  are  always  kept  in  a  state  of  excitement,  and  we  feel  that  after 
live  volumes  of  witty  sayings,  a  prosy  chapter  or  two  would  ])roduce 
a  sensation  of  great  relied’.  This,  we  hope,  M.  lloussaye  will  take 
as  a  compliment,  and  it  would  not  be  very  diifieult  to  find  amongst 
his  fellow  litterateurs  a  foil  for  his  sprightliness.  M.  lloussaye  is 
so  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  mysteries  of  the  times  he  discusses, 
tliat  even  his  style  reminds  us  too  often  of  J{ivarol  and  Marivaux. 
This  is  a  defect,  and  it  is  more  particularly  perce])tible  in  poetry  than 
in  prose.  The  author  of  “  La  Poesie  dans  les  Hois,”  has,  however, 
too  genuine  a  love  of  nature  to  fall  into  the  i‘rrors  of  Dorat  or 
Houlllers,  and  .his  volume  of  poems,  composed  of  three  works 
published  at  various  intervals,**  is  a  production  of  no  ordinary  merit. 
Every  pt*riod  of  the  world’s  history  must  have  its  annalists,  and 
Suetonius  has  left  us  nu'inoirs  of  the  twelve  Ca‘sars  ;  but  Suetonius 
is  no  panegyrist;  in  the  same  manner  we  wish  that  M.  lloussaye 
would  be  a  little  more  severe  whilst  ap})reciating  JiOuis  XV.  and  his 
court. 


floticfs. 


A  CaTKCHISM  of  the  PlIYSIOLOdY  AND  PlIILOSOrUV  OF  BoDY,  SeNSE,  AND 
Mind,  liy  T.  Wliai’ton  Joiich,  F.ll.A.S.  Loncloii :  John  Churchill. 

Tuk  purpose  of  education  being  to  allbrd  that  safe  emjdoyment  for 
the  faculties,  without  which  man  becomes  mad  and  miserable,  it  is 
not  surjirising  that  the  universe  is  ransacked  with  a  view  to  making 
school-books.  As  our  notion  of  a  right  education  is  founded  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  body,  and  as  we  believe  that 
intellectual  satisfaction  and  healthful  bodily  action  are  the  a[)pro- 
priate  ends  of  thought,  we  hail  with  delight  any  work  that  gives  us 
such  direct  and  lucid  responses  to  our  impiiries  concerning  our  minds 
and  bodies,  as  may  enable  us  the  better  to  employ  th(*m.  Jt  is  an 
invigorating  exercise  of  mind  to  seek  answiTS  to  our  (juestions,  as  to 
the  what^  ^i^d  lehereforc,  of  any  of  the  forms  of  existence  ;  but  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  our  own  mental 
and  physical  being,  is  essential  to  our  successful  endeavour  after 
ht'althy  enjoyment  and  usefulness.  We  have  elsewhere  argued  that 
“  The  Physiology  and  Philosophy  of  Jk)dy,  Sense,  and  Mind,”  are 


ArHt'ne  lloussaye.  (lalerie  rlu  Dix-huitiemc 
considtrableinent  au^mentce.  5  vols.  8vo.  l^iris  : 
**  Arseue  Houssiiye.  CEuvrua  Toetiques.  8vo. 
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ll,0  best  TonM\iarsct'H^  to  siufpiify  tk 

such  !i  iiiiiii  as  Mr.  M  bar  •  ^.)l•^)rts  will  result  in  soinetlun; 

...alter,  for  we  are  eonvmeed  b  u.e  lueaus,  if  no;  • 

still  better  than  both  n.iixl  and  body  are  kept  ii 

the  mode,  by  «biLb  th  1  ^  of  prudence  and  foretboueht 

]u\iUhtul  activity,  or  nm  t,  rc^^anled  as  it‘  iiulependen; 

'rh,t  body  and  Hand  have  been  ^  the  cause  of  4 

of  (*acb  otiuT,  instead  ot  cons  a  ^rjj’orts  of  philosophic 

.mall  success  which  has  ^ 

minds  to  anieliorate  ^  the  virtues  without  obev- 

iiij;  the  laws  oi  you,  endea- 

as  wedded  tooetlu-r  >"  ^  j/J.  •\,,,;eth’er,  by  treating  tlv 

vonred  to  d,ss,.ver  wbat  (.od  ' ' f  ^  h  wbercai  the  apostoli 

tli,l!^it  p,vTe^t’s.^nbe\r^m  p^  nwealing  man’s  natur 

r’..nivimmts  as  divinely  provided  for;  and,  moreover,  command. 

?  .  •  '  rv  .  nd  reouires  ’that  we  sliould  be  put  n.  possession  c; 

whatever  kn'owl.alge  may  hell)  us  forward  in  pursuit  ot  health  irac 
h  iiminess.  lienee,  true  seienee  and  Christianity  are  one  in  spin, 
aiid  work  tooether  for  the  improvement  ot  liiiman  nature  in  at  ^ 
‘l.iitioiTs  sm-ial  and  individual.  lienee  our  sat.staetion  at  tli 
appe  iraiiee  of  little  books  of  small  price  but  ot  vast  v.aliie  loi  ttiui 
iiitellioeiiee.  such  as  this  before  us,  in  wliieti  wo  have  the 
he  ivseareh  of  ages  presented  in  a  dellmte  and  mind-improMiis 
manlier.  ( )f  eoiirse,  the  study  of  physiology  in  full  tor  medic.il  pur- 
nos, -s  must  be  special  and  technical ;  all  we  require  in  a  work  tor  t  k 
L-hool-room.  or  .he  popular  college  is  a  clear 
the  reasonableness  of  those  principles  and  l’‘‘'‘'‘;i’*^., 
nhvsieiaiis  act  in  their  endeavours  to  promote  bodily  and  ninit 
weU-beino  Such  books  are  wanted  to  coiinteraet  the  pri'sent  tin- 
denev  tolmper-retlnenient  in  education,  especially  | 

adoriiino  sex  ;  for  a  kind  of  veneering  and  !•  reneh  polish  is,  w  ith  then. 
•It  least  last  taking  the  place  of  the  natural  and  the  solid,  and  tar  mor 
lieautiliil  and  useful,  material  which  society  and  the  liomc  demand.  ■} 
knowledoe  of  natural  facts  always  wears  well  in  a  mind  cngageil  ii 
n-iliir  il  duties.  We.  therefore,  believe  that  as  an  important  braiict 
of  mental  training,  the  subject  matter  of  Mr.  Jones’  catechism  n 
fairlv  included  in  a  liberal  education.  It  prepares  the  iiiiiid  to  ills 
eriminate  and  observe,  and  aiqdy  those  facts  which  are  ever  betori 
us.  and  oil  a  eofreet  knowledge  of  which  the  safety  of  all  we  vahif 
depends.  We,  however,  desiderate  a  simpler  exposition  than  even 
this  eateehism  contains,  and  we  think  that  the  subject  would  bi 
better  in  the  form  of  well-written  reading  lessons,  than  as  matter  t 
be  verhallv  committed  to  memory;  for  we  have  reason  to  belieu 
that  schools,  as  at  present  coiidiicted,  are  really  impoverishing  mul¬ 
titudes  of  minds,  by  loading  the  memory  instead  of  exercising  naason 
and  rellectioii.  i’iierc  is  really  already  vastly  too  much  learning  auJ 
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too  littlo  undorstrindinjT.  ^Ir.  Jones  Avould  improve  tliis  eatecliism 
l>v  exphiinini;  or  translatinij;  the  seientilie  terms  more  fully.  As  a 
sehool-hook  it  is  too  ])uz7.1inj^,  and  without  a  glossary  of  terms  being 
appended,  a  lady  would  bo  almost  afraid  to  introiliiee  it,  lest  her 
classes  should  confound  her  with  questions  as  to  tin*  mt'aning  of 
words  which  even  the  host  scholars  might  be  at  a  loss  to  answer.  Hy 
wav  of  putting  a  few  of  such  words  together,  we  will  imagine  a 
bright  young  miss  saying,  ‘‘  IMease,  Miss  Sophy,  what  is  tlu‘  meftt- 
lUorphoi^iK  of  tissue,  in  tlu*  d(*veloping  priuiordiut  rrll-suhsfaiicc,  by 
osmatic  v\\Wt  upon  the  htastemu,  tlirough  tlie  walls  of  the  cupillaries, 
h‘aving  tfomoprurous  intercellular  suhstances  fundanumtally  homo- 
/e/7e/^s^  whether  as  nucleated  ccU-eorpuseles,  ov  filamentous  dilatations, 
of  microscopic ddiis  is  an  answerable  question;  but  who 
could  r(‘ply  to  it?  Jo  learn  the  meaning  of  words  is,  in  fact,  to 
learn  all  W(‘ can  learn  of  tlu*  nature  of  things,  and  tlu)ri‘fore  we  say 
that  this  eatecliism  will  be  rendered  far  more  valuable  by  a  skilfully 
constructed  glossary  of  the  terms  necessarily  occurring  in  it. 


Tin:  MickoscoI’K;  its  Uoveliitions  ;iiul  .Vpplioations  in  Soieiico  aiul  Art. 

]’\*r;;usitii,  MiiiisttT  of  tlu*  Five  (^liuroli,  llridge  of  Allan.  I'Alinluirgli  ;  T.  (’on- 
staltK*  A  Co.  LoikIoii  :  liainilton  &  Co. 

lx  this  little  hook  many  of  the  wonders  of  that  invisible  world 
which  tlu*  miscroscope  has  revealed,  an*  aptly,  I'loquently,  and  judi¬ 
ciously  pres»‘ntcd  to  the  reader.  The  discovcrit*s,  practical  a[)plica- 
tions,  and  capabilities  of  the  miscroscojie  an*  jiointcdly  consid(‘n‘d, 
and  the  lacts  are  skilfully  groiqied,  so  as  to  illustrati*  one  another, 
and  to  show  that  “  all  are  umh*r  one — oiu*  Spirit — Mis  who  bore  the 
platted  thorns  with  bleeding  brows.’’  In  shoit,  the  subject  is 
haiulh*d  in  tlu*  spirit  of  those  nohle  words  of  Coleridge  :  “  I  can  truly 
ailirm  of  myself,  that  my  studies  have  been  prolltable  and  availing  to 
iiu',  only  so  far  as  I  have*  endeavoured  to  use*  all  my  otlu‘r  knowh*dge 
as  a  glass,  enabling  me  to  n'ceive  more  light,  in  a  wider  field  of 
vision,  from  the  word  of  (tody 


TuK  llr.MAN  ]\llM)  IN  ITS  HkLATION  WITH  TllK  ItllAia  AND  NeUVOCS  SYSTKM. 

r»y  Daiiifl  Noble,  M.l).,  Ac.,  Ac.  Loinlon  :  .1.  Cliurchill.  IN.OS. 

Dll.  \oiiLi:  e.\hibit(*d  much  philosophical  acuin(*n  in  his  “  h^lements 
ot  Psychological  Medieiiu*,”  and  his  n*putation  will  not  he  diminislied 
by  the  clear,  succinct,  and  jireeisc  (‘ssay  liefore  us.  It  is  a  clever 
resume  of  the  doctrines  of  nerve-action  in  relation  to  mind.  It  may 
he  regardi'd  as  a  general  statement  of  the  correlation  of  jisychologv 
and  nervous  physiology  both  in  health  and  disease ;  yi't  we  conceive 
that  the  views  of  the  writer  would  have  undergone  considerable 
modilication  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  facts  and  iiderences, 
now  for  the  first  time  announced  at  the  Koyal  Coll(‘ge  of  Surgeons, 
in  the  h*ctures  tlu*re  (h*liv(‘red  by  Dr.  M  Hrown-Seipiard.  The 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  carried  out  makes  it  conqilete  up  to 
the  tinu*,  and  it  will  hi*  so  far  satisfactory  to  the  prepared  student 
that  he  may  from  this  work  acquire  a  clearer  conception  of  normal 
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and  abnormal  nerve-action  in  relation  to  mind  than  he  could  obtain  in 
anv  other  way  except  from  the  careful  siftirii;  of  numerous  scattered 
works ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  will  allord  him  a  ^ood  startini^ 
point  fr()m  whence  to  proceed  into  the  rej^^ioii  of  discovery  which  is 
still  bein^  explored,  and  a  map  of  which,  so  to  say,  has  not  been 
formed.  "^Phe  pith  and  marrow  of  all  that  is  known  with  respect  to 
the  workmijj  ot  “the  conscious  principle  with  the  encephalon, 
in  the  senst^s,  and  in  the  excito-rnotory  and  sympathetic  systems  in 
relation  to  intellect,  emotion,  will,  and  instinct,  is  lucidly  presented 
in  ten  briid*,  well-considered,  and  well-written  chapters.  The  ^^eneral 
reader,  however,  will  lind  some  previous  familiarity  with  the  subject 
in  its  scientific  terminology  essential  to  his  enjoyment  ot  those 
chapters.  After  briefly  reviewing  the  numerous  psychological 
svstems  in  a  teaching  manner,  the  author  brings  out  Dr.  Carpenter’s 
views  of  th('  m^rvous  svsti'in  in  relation  to  the  more  prominent  tacts 
of  psvchologv,  with  som(‘  (pialifications  ot  his  owm  touiuled  on  the 
obst*rVatii>n  of  further  facts.  Thus  he  shows  the  analogy  of  the 
rr/I(\r,  fhr  cxrifn-uioforif  or  aufomafic  system^  with  the  yanr/l ionic 
svstems,  in  which  the  conacrcative  reflex  actions  are  excited  either 
with  or  without  consciousness.  The  connexion  ot  the  inuscidar 
srn.'tr  with  the  crrrhrlluni  is  w'ell  made  out.  The  ceiitrt‘s  ot  emotion 
and  feeling  are  discriminatc'd  ;  emotion  being  su[)posed  to  operate 
through  tlu*  opfir  thahimi  and  corpora  striata,  and  tactile  sensibility 
through  the  corpora  striata, — a  view  at  variance  with  the  opinions 
commoidy  taught.  All  j)sychical  processes,  involving  ideas,  are 
pn>vcd  to  pi'rtain  to  “  the  hemispherical  ganglia,”  thus  affording 
ground  for  cranioscopic  science.  The  domination  of  ideas  over 
s(‘nsation  anil  action  is  illustrated  in  a  manner  to  throw  considerable 
light  on  the  nature  of  insanity.  The  whole  substance  of  the  work, 
w  hen  rightly  read,  so  far  from  suggesting  the  impression  that  science 
favours  materialism,  points  directly  to  the  spirituality  and  unity  of 
the  conscious  Koo,  notwithstanding  its  diversified  manifestations 
through  org.anic  interveniion.  “  It  is  no  more  the  case  that  the 
material  brain  is  the  conscious  principle,  and  its  si'parate  parts 
divisions  ot  tlu'  mind,  than  that  the  music  of  the  Ivre  inheres  in  the 
instrunuMit,  and  that  the  melodies  which  art  can  elicit  from  it  are 
self-produced  by  the  particular  strings.” 


Mepui.n'f.  ANU  Mkoicaf.  Eoucvtiov.  Three  Lecture.^,  with  Note.s  and  ai 
ApiK'ii.lix.  My  W.  T.  (lainltier,  M.D.,  &c. 

Du.  (l;\i  iiDNKii  is  a  lecturer  on  the  practice  of  physic  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  w  host'  ability  as  a  medical  logician  has  been  tested  in  hi: 
paper  on  lloimeopathy,  one  of  “  The  Edinburgh  Essays.”  Thesi 
lectures  and  notes  are  the  more  worthy  of  attention  at  this  time 
eiiK'e  tlu*  subji'ct  of  nu'dical  education  is  so  much  discussed,  and  s( 
litth*  uiuii‘r>tood.  I  hey  are  addressed  to  voung  men  just  entering 
on  tlu'ir  professional  career,  and  are  not  only  calculated  to  i)roinob 
a  right  spirit  among  tlu*  cultivators  of  thj  healing  art,  but  also  J 
better  understanding  between  them  and  the  public.  The  first  lec 
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lure  was  dclivored  as  an  Tntrodnctorv  Address  at  the'  opening  of  ilia 
inedieal  session;  the  second  relates  to  <iie  medical  art  in  eonnexion 
with  popular  education;  the  third,  to  the  study  of  medicine  as  an 
art.  To  each  lecture  are  appended  note's,  and  to  the  third  we  have 
a  very  teaching  comparison  appended,  exhibiting  the  triad  of  system- 
hiiilders — Paracelsus,  Brown,  and  Hahnemann.  The'  style  of  the 
lectures  is  as  clear  and  popular  as  their  matter  is  instructive  ami 
inte'rostiug. 


Imi’UF.ssion.'^  of  Wkstkrn  Africa.  By  Thomas  Hutchinson,  Hej*  Majesty’s 

Consul  for  the  Ilifjjht  of  hiafra.  and  the  Island  of  rernando  I’o.  London  : 

Brown,  (Iroen,  Longmans,  &,  Co. 

rnis  work  contains  much  valuable  and  authentic  information  con- 
ct'rning  the  state,  productions,  trade,  and  possibilities,  of  tlie  Western 
Coast  of  Africa.  'Fhe  causes  of  failure  in  several  calamitous  expedi¬ 
tions  along  tins  coast,  and  into  its  rivers,  are  shown  hy  the  success  of 
thos(‘  pr('(*autions  which  the  author,  a  medical  gentleman,  carried 
out  oil  the  principle  that  prevention  is  bett(*r  than  cure,  during  an 
expedition  up  the  Niger,  conducted  by  him  in  lS5t.  There  are  many 
livi'ly  deseri[)tions  of  native  life,  and  not  a  few  useful  observations 
on  the  mode  of  extending  commerce  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to 
the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.  'Fho  inlluenee  of  Biiropean 
had  habits  in  producing  the  destruction  of  Europeans  is  demon¬ 
strated  ;  the  value  of  quinine  in  preventing  the  African  fever  is 
jiroved  ;  the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  well  illnstrati'd,  missionary 
labour  is  duly  appreciated,  and  the  wdiolo  work  is  interesting, 
instructive,  and  encouraging. 


.Torn  Cassiuj/s  Art  Trfasiiufs  Exiiirition.  W.  Kent  ami  Co.  1858. 

Tins  handsome  volume  was  suggested,  Mr.  Cassell  tolls  us,  by  tlio 
Manclu'ster  Exhibition  of  last  year.  It.  is  not,  indeed,  a  rt'cord  of 
that  Exhibition  ;  it  does  not  include  engravings  of  all  tin*  pictures  in 
tliat  magnilicent  aggregation  of  art  treasuri's,  and  it  does  include 
copies  of  many  which  wi're  not  to  he  found  at  Manchester.  But  it 
follows  u[)  the  design  of  the  Exhibition  by  hel[)ing  to  extend  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  art  among  the  masses,  and  it  does  so  in  the  most  elleetnal 
way,  for  the  original  issue  was  in  three-halfpenny  weekly  nundiers, 
each  number  containing  numerous  woodcuts,  accompanied  by  well- 
written  notices  of  the  pictures,  and  interesting  biographies  of  the 
jiainters  of  them.  The  cuts  are  of  various  degrees  of  merit ;  some 
excellent,  some  not  so  good,  though,  as  a  whole,  the  collection  is 
astonishingly  even  as  to  quality.  The  defects  chic'lly  arise  from  the 
blocks  having  been  overworked,  and  their  more  (U'licate  portions 
worn  down  or  destroyed.  A  wide  range  has  been  taken  in  making 
the  collection,  and  the  styles  of  engraving  are  as  niimeroiis  almost 
as  the  styh's  of  the  artists  represented.  A  Ixdti^r  book  for  educating 
the  eye  we  do  not  know,  and  as  itsehcapm*ss  and  attractiveness  must 
needs  make  it  a  household  volume,  it  cannot  fail  of  elevating  the 
public  taste,  and  conveying  instruction  and  pleasure  into  many  a 
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circle  whicli  woiiM  not  have  been  reached  witlioiit  it.  Xor,  indeed, 
docs  it  appeal  to  the  "(‘iieral  public  only;  the  instructed  ainaieur 
and  the  artist  biniself  will  find  it  useful  in  refreshing  his  incinorv 
and  maintaining  his  knowledge. 

Thk  roorruiNTs  ok  Jiises.  By  the  IV v.  C.e<.rge  Albert  Rogerr,,  M.A.  ly  1*2(). 

.luvM  &  (Jhiss.  UaS. 

Mil  IvociKiis  is  a  valuable  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  little  work  bt'fon'  us  has*  circulated  widely  in  the  shape  of 
st'paralt?  tra(*ts.  I  ht‘se  an'  entitled,  dc'sns  near  Tyre;  desiis 
ill  Hethsaida;”  “  dt‘sus  Transfigured;”  “  desus  near  Tabor;” 
‘Mesus  Paving  Tribute;”  “Jesus  in  a  A'illage  ;  ”  “Jesus  and  the 
i.eper;”  ‘‘Jesus  near  Jericho;”  “Jesus  Acquitting  the  (Juilty 
“Jesus  Tt'aehing  to  I’ray ;  ”  “  Jesus  Raising  the  Widow’s  Son;” 
“Jt‘sus  Wet'ping.”  Thesi*  discourses  are  pointed,  pious,  and 
interesting. 


MoTnFi;s  and  Sons  ;  a  St«  rv  of  Beal  Life.  By  William  Platt,  Ksq.  In  Tliret* 
Volmm^s.  L(»iulon  :  CharlcK  Skt*“t.  lSa7. 

'Phis  is  such  imh'scribable  trash  that  we  must  bo  spared  the  task  of 
charactiTizing  it.  It  is  to  be  hoped  no  human  beings  think,  speak, 
or  act,  as  his  characti'rs  are  made  to  do  by  the  author,  who  s(‘ems  as 
<h‘stitut(‘  of  common  sense,  as  deficient  in  the  (Queen’s  English. 
This  is  oiu'  of  those  books  which  defy  conjecture  as  to  ilie  possi¬ 
bility  of  llndr  (‘xistimce  ;  inconceivably  beneath  the  most  indulgent 
criticism,  and  n  discrtulit  to  the  credulous  publisher.  It  were  waste 
of  words  to  ex[K'nd  them  upon  Mr.  Sheet’s  blotted  paper. 

.loiiN  H.  .SrnaiAi.i. :  A  Btal  History  of  a  Sulfolk  Man,  narrated  by  liiniself. 
fvlited  l>v  the  .Nutlmr  of  “Margaret  Catchpolo.”  London:  Simpkiu, 
Mar.diall,  A  1S57.  P|).  aPi. 

RKAi>i:u,hast  thou  rt‘ad  “  Eavengro”  and  “Ilomany’I^yer”  If  thou  hast 
not,  order  them  forthwith,  and  indulge  thy  soul  with  some  vigorous 
descrij)t ions  ot  low  romance  of  the  gip'^y  level,  in  delicirius  and 
chis-iical  haiglish.  And  least  thou  read  “  Alargari't  Catchjioh*,”  and 
“  Mary  W  ellington r”  It  not,  procure  the  same  with  all  convtmimit 
speed,  and  tract*  in  thest*  siinjile  annals  of  the  poor,  a  love  of 
advt'iit urt*  and  a  spt‘cit‘s  of  incitleiit,  which  wt^  are  prone  to  suj)j)OSC 
confmetl  to  more  .dirring  times.  If  not  sattal  with  tliese,  turn  tliino 
evt*  on  tin*  pagt's  tilled  bv  a  ‘‘ Suilolk  Man,”  first  gipsv,  tlu'ii  surgeon 
to  a  Sonth-s('a  whaler,  after  tliat  soldier,  next  eoiintrv  practitioner, 
ami  at  the  present  writing,  and  tor  fittv  years,  a  laborious  and  ill-paid 
eurate  ot  the  (  hiireh  ot  Jjiiglaiid.  All  these  works  exhibit  an  under- 
current  ot^  practical  romauet*  living  and  flowing  beneath  thetpiid 
surl.iee  ot  liindish  lite,  such  as  startles  us  overv  now  and  ilum  hv 
its  t'xhihition,  and  eiitorees  that  rt'cognition  which  wo  sliould  o 
pri,n-i  have  denit'd  it.^  J'hey  all  prove,  in  sundry  ways,  and  with 
Narious  and  very  diflen'nt  imu'its  as  compositions,  that ‘‘ Ti’uth  is 
strange— stranger  than  fiction.” 
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hiuolh.  Jntvger.  ►Stanfonl. 

U'lurKvicii  may  ho  tlmuirht  of  tliis  book,  thoro  oan  bo  but  one 
opimou  as  to  its  on-mality.  The  author  has  comprossod  into  its 
|)a-os  tho  rosults  ot  oxt  raordiuary  rosoaroh  aud  roilootiou  and 
arraiii^inir  lus  iiiatorials  according  to  a  somewhat  eccentric  ])lan  has 
produoo,  .  uoyoHholoss,  a  most  su-ostivo  sorios  of  disouisitious. 
Ills  wilt luj;  IS  111  many  rospoots,  iiiiploasiiig ;  at  timos  it  is  oven 
ropiilsive  111  the  tortuosity  aud  violoiico  of  i(s  doiiiiiioiatioiis ;  as 

,"l  ',‘r  f  '?  to  blood  aud  ruin  as  among  tho  powers  of 

iho  tiitiiro  whieh  shall  work  out  tho  politioal  rogoiioralioii  of  tho  old 
world  ;  but  wo  have  also  found,  iii  this  iiiiiipieaiid  perplexing  volume, 
iiiaiiy  ohoioo  op^^.-uhe  oarofully  sifted  from  masses  of  historical  ami 
polemical  litoratiiro,  and  not  a  few  passages  of  victorious  aiialvsis 
under  which  parts  of  tho  aiioioiit  slate  polity  of  liuropo  criiiublo 
awa>  leavMi-  only  the  ashes  of  imposliiro  aud  the  drv  bones  of 
ti.iditioii.  Without  rocommoiidmg  tlu'  work  as  a  maiimil  for  the 
use  ,d  students,  \ve  v.nmid  direct  to  it  fhe  atteiifioii  of  those  who 
•  loMiv  to  investigate  fhe  power  of  fhoiighf,  and  the  motives  now 
"peratu.g  upon  the  iiitelligeiit,  although  depressed,  class  of  political 
■•evo  utioiii.sfs  upon  the  routiueiit.  'I'h,.  pen  of  “  Integer,”  although 
tU  xihle  and  forcible  III  its  employment  <d' the  . English  laiiome'e  "is 
apparently  foreign,  as  the  theories  it  developes  obviously  are,  ”  ’ 

'  I’‘'i"‘ti '''  'V  Charles  I.enl  Pishep  „f  (il«„. 

Vl  A  :  '  o  f ”1’  11  I'r'xrA  ."'"T’  '"^'''.r  P.utler, 

Jinicious  selection  of  discourses  upon  Ibis  .all  -  important 
'hnlnue  ;  and  it  is  gratilyiiig  iii  no  small  degree,  to  find  that  those 
eiiiiiieiit  men,  who  were  and  are  the  ornaments  of  the  sections  of 
the  (  Inirch  to  which  they  resiieef ively  b.  loiig,  should,  manifest  such 
•111  entire  agreement  n[ioii  the  vital  doctrine  id'  their  faith. 

''''\nd'‘tl‘,"'p''ll'‘'  an  Interinodiatc  .Stage  lict ween  the  IVison 

anu  tin  1  nUio  ;  Kang  some  Aceonnt  of  tlic  I'ractical  \V,. iking  of  the  ,\ew 
.  Astein  of  I  (and  Uelorniation  introduced  hy  tin,  Hoard  of  Direc  tors  of  Con- 

I  id.,  r'r.Vf'  i'''  “,"'  '  ■'^>>'ph-y,  M.A.,  Deacon  of  the 

loctNt  of  Oxf.ud.  J.oiulon  :  Masters.  O.xfonl  :  J.  H.  ^  (J.  I’juker. 

I  iiK  system  described  in  these  pages  ajipears  to  be  at  once  bnmane 
and  reasonable,  and  remarkably  successful.  Our  Irish  friends  have 
nminestionabK- fiikeii  a  large  stride  a-head  of  us  in  the  vigour  and 
(.I  w  lercwith  they  have  prosecuted  a  social  reform,  which  issues 
in  tile  restoration  to  virtuous  habits,  aud  steady  industry,  of  ninety- 
pen  criminals  out  of  a  hundred.  A  stvstem  which  holds  out  the 
I'^^'n'i'  I'ntnilt  is  worthy  of  diligent  examination,  and,  where 

f-ust  t,  oi  lionost  experiment.  JJut  how  mucli  tlu;  pleasure  of 
<^Aamining  it  will  be  marred  to  the  readc'rs  of  JVlr.  Sbiph^v’AS  work, 
"e  need  not  say,  when  we  describe  that  volume  as  disligun‘d  with  a 
-carcely  disguised  l\)pery.  The  title  of  Purg.atory  is  adopted  in 
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tiie  full  recoi^uitiDii  of  the  Romish  purgatory  after  death  ‘‘an 
estate  through  which  all  alike,  within  a  prison  and  without  mu.t 
cventuallv  ikiss.”  Romish  reformatories  are  commended  in  it  sys- 
tematiealiv, — ‘‘the  sound  basis  of  religion  which  supports  them; 
and  IhMtestant  ones  are  disparaged.  The  lack  ot  contession  and 
absolution  is  regretted,  and  a  convert  from  Romanism  is  said  to 
have  “cast  asidt*  her  allegiance,”  and  is  styled  a  heartless  rene- 
'mde.”  liooking  at  the  title  ot  the  book,  and  substance,  together 
with  its  i)lace  of  issue  and  date — “  CiidJesdon^  Oxon,  iestival  of  S. 
Michael  and  all  Aiojels'^ —  wc  cannot  recommend  it  to  our  readers. 
We  are  constrained  to  own  tliat  we  regard  the  author  as  a  person 
w  ho  has,  in  soul  at  least,  passed  over  the  “  intermediate  stage 
bt'tweeii  the  Popish  apostacy  and  the  l^rotestant  Lhuich  ot  rjiiglaud 


Worship  (Jod  ;  :in  Aru;uiiieiit  uinl  an  Appeal  on  lleverence  for  the  Sanctuan 
l?y  K.  W.  Slialdt'is,  ll.A.  London;  1858. 


Mu.  SiiALDKKs  has  written  an  admirable  little  book  on  a  subject 
about  wliicli  Xoncontormists  think  little  and  speak  less.  A  super¬ 
stitious  vtoierat  ion  for  thevisibh^  sanctuary  is  the  error  of  Komiuiists. 
a  rationalistic  disparagement  ot  the  solemnities  ot  worship  is  tlie 
(*rn»r  of  Proti'stant  Nonconformists.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
multitu(h‘s  of  good  Christian  people  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that 
public  worship  is  an  imperative  Christian  duty,  as  obligatory 
privatt'  pravt'r.  Alinisters  who  have  had  ot'casion  to  grieve  o\er 
indications  of  this  lamentable  tendency  among  their  own  jieoplc. 
(•anin)t  do  h(‘tt(‘r  than  recommend  their  friends  to  read  and  ponder 
Mr.  Shahhu's’s  “Argument  and  Appeal.”  The  style  of  the  book  i? 
as  worthy  of  praise  as  its  principles  and  aim. 


Tin  Shp.fpkoi.u  and  thk  L'ommo.n  ;  ou,  Wrrm.v  and  Without.  Vol.  Jl.  I.od 
ih'H  :  &,  Son. 


llwiNo  aliv'ady  characteri/.eil  this  work  in  our  notice  of  its  lirst 
volinm*,  we  liavi*  litth*  to  say  regarding  the  second,  the  jilan  beini: 
the  samt‘  thnmghout,  save  that  the  tales  are  lien*  completed,  aiic 
some  new  characters  introduced.  Deep  interest,  undoubtedly, 
attaches  to  some  of  these  narrativi's,  and  the  argument  for  thr 
Divinity  of  tlu*  Rihle  as  against  sceptics,  and  for  the  evangelicai 
svstiMii  as  against  drv  orthodo.w  and  rractarianism,  is  logicallv  aiiii 
elotpumtlv  put.  I'iie  man  who  makes  the  author’s  arguments  on 
liu‘sc  tpD'stious  his  own,  will  be  strongly  fortitied  against  all  comers, 
and  need  not  tear  ti)  brt'ak  a  lance  with  inlidels  and  formalists 
I  here  is  heart  in  tlu'  hook  as  well  as  pow  er.  The  writer  evidenth 
ttdt  the  imptu’tance  ot  the  cause  he  was  pleading.  It  is  this  taci 
which  sustains  tlu'  ri*ader’s  interest  throughout,  and  prevents  tha’ 
fctdingot  monotony  wliich,  in  some  large  works  of  this  class,  destroys 
their  iitilitv.  1  he  illustrations  given  of  the  respective  system! 
roiewed,  are  vivid  and  truthtul,  and  the  plates  are  admirable. 
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BntTRAM  XoFL :  a  Story  f»'r  Youth.  By  E.  J.  May*  London  :  Marlborough 

&  C(.. 

“  Hkktham  Noel”  is  a  storv  intended  for  youth;  but  it  >vould  be 
dil!icult  to  aseertain  the  exact  henefit  the  youthlul  reader  is  expected 
to  derive  tVoin  it.  The  character  of  Hertrain  may  he  natural,  but  it 
is  too  irritai'h*,  harsli,  and  iinp(*tuous,  to  be  loved  or  tidiniied  ;  and 
tin*  contest  which  Evelvii  sustains  with  lierselt  is  too  stitUned  and 
seven*  ti)  lie  rt'adilv  ai*ct*pted.  ()n  the  v\hole,  however,  Leitraiii 
Noel”  is  an  interesting;  tale,  s|)iritedly  written,  and  calculated  to 
wliile  awav  with  pl(*asure  the  hours  ot  an  idle  evening. 


The  Thkkk  Skiueants;  ou,  Phases  of  the  Soldieu’s  Life,  with  Detaih 
of  the  Battles  of  Quatre  Bras,  Wjiterloo,  Alina,  Inkermaiiii,  Balaklava,  aud 
Seliastopol.  I.<»iuh»u  :  Etlinghani  Wilson. 

The  thiT‘t*  sm’jeants  who  have  coutribut(*d  their  quota  of  t*x[)i‘rience 
of  a  sol(lii‘r’s  life,  in  the  present  volume,  are  Thomas  Morris, 
ex-s(*rjt‘ant  of  the  TBrd  Highlanders;  William  Morris,  ex-si‘rjeant 
of  the  BBrd  and  TBnl  regiments — these  two  being  adorned  with  the 
Wat.‘rlo(»  nu‘dal  ; — ami  William  Morris,  jun.,  eolour-si‘rjeant  of 
tin*  (»Bril  regiment,  whose  skill  and  courage  have  b(‘en  ri'warded 
with  the  (’riiiiean  medal  with  four  clasjis,  and  the  French  gold  war 
medal.  Such  honourahle  marks  of  distinction  we  should  have 
thought  would  have  satistieil  these  veteran  heroes,  without  dashing 
on  to  the  hattli*-ground  of  literature,  and  enlisting  under  the 
hanners  of  C’aptain  P(*n.  However,  having  laid  their  sabres  aside, 
and  hung  up  their  trophies,  they  telt,  it  appt‘ars,  that  there  were 
anecdotes  to  Ih*  tohl,  adventurt's  to  be  related,  experiences  to  be 
uttertMl.  which  might  be  amusing,  if  not  instructive,  to  the  reader 
in  general.  We  hi'artily  congratulate  them,  then,  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  acipiitted  tlu'mselves;  many  a  similar  work,  with 
more  pi\‘tensions,  has  failed  to  do  so  mueli  as  tlieirs,  and  we  cannot 
but  iH'ganl  them,  therefore,  as  coming  oil*  with  Hying  colours. 


A  P.my’s  Adventfufs  in  the  Wii.Ds  OF  Austhai.ia  ;  OH,  Herheht’s  Note 
Book.  By  William  Howitt.  Illustrated  by  Harvey.  London  :  .Arthur 
Hall,  Virtue,  A  Co. 

'fit is  is  a  pleasing  and  instructive  little  volume,  calculated  to  give 
youth  an  agrei'ahle  impression  of  our  vast  antipodal  continent,  or  at 
h*ast  such  portions  ot  it  as  have  been  coloni/.i‘d  by  Fhiglishmen. 
The  tales,  and  aiu'cdotes,  interspersed  among  vivid  descriptions  of 
character  and  scenery,  give  a  charming  variety  to  the  adventures 
uiid  experiences  ot  Herbert  in  the  Australian  busli,  and  cannot 
fail  to  he  apprcciati'd  by  Herliert’s  contemporaries.  The  illustra- 
tions  hv  Harvev  are  commendable. 


The  (\vvAi  imis  and  Ftu  e  Lances  of  New  Sfain.  By  Gabriel  Ferrv, 
Autlmr  ot  ••  \  Mgabond  Life  iu  Mexico,”  “  Costal,  the  Indian,”  Ac.  London: 
«Iaincs  Black  wtM>d. 

Mil.  1  niKV  s  tale  ol  tlie  “  Free  I.anees  in  Now  Spain”  gives  a  vivid 
but  sail  pieiuro  of  the  state  of  tilings  in  Me.\ico.  Wo  can  hardiv 
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•,,Trep  with  tlio  autlior,  wlien  lu'  assists  in  his  oja'iiinsj  spiitpiioo,  that 
‘•'111.'  AVar  of  lii(h‘i)i>ii(ionoo  lias  holpoil  to  t'oriii  a  pooplo,  at  this 
moiiu'iit  more  onlightoiioil,  anil  much  farther  rcniovcil  hy  its  manners 
as  well  as  by  its  recollections,  from  the  men  who  linn,'  a;'o  stooil  up 
so  valiantly  for  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Mexico.  ’  1  hey  are  still  in 

aconilitiou  no  farther  ailvanceil  than  on  the  ilay  when  their  inile- 
'pciiilcnce  was  proclaimeil ;  eonslitntiou  after  constitution  has  been 
«'t  lip  only  to  bo  beaten  ilown ;  real  patriots  have  been  thwarted 
ill  tlu'ir  oiirncst  attempts  to  improve  their  country  by  a  bii^oted 
priesthood;  and  even  now  the  llames  of  civil  war  are  raj,'in;,'_thron^h- 
oiit  the  land.  However,  out  of  this  wild  spirit,  Mr.  berry  lias 
contrived  to  lind  materials  for  a  sparkling  tale,  tull  ol  •‘hair-breadth 
’scapes  and  mov  ing  iueidenls.” 


All  Anorr  It;  ok,  thk  Histouy  anu  M ystkuy  oc  (’ommon  Tiuncs.  ; 

lliiiiiilttdi,  Atlains,  I’t  Co. 

Tims  is  a  valuable  encyclopa-dia  botb  for  old  and  young,  and  con¬ 
tains  within  a  few  pages  a  verv  apin-eciable  explanation  ol  the 
••  History  and  Mystery  of  t'omnum  Things.”  Jl  embraces,  in  laet, 
a  description  eitiier  ot  the  growth,  loruiation,  or  uianutai’tnre  ot 
tea,  collce,  fruit,  spice,  china,  porcelain,  glass,  salt,  cereals,  cheese, 
narcotics,  arlillcial  light,  coal,  leather,  textile  fabrics,  paper,  metals 
medicines,  woods,  sugar,  fermented  liipiors,  minerals,  geology,  and 
miscellaneous  things.  If  we  take,  lor  example,  artilicial  light,  we 
are  treated  with  an  account  of  candles,  spermaceti,  oil,  camphine, 
gas,  its  manufacture  and  discovery  ;  old  modes  ot^  lighting  ;  Ini  iti  i 
matches,  phosphorus,  how  matches  are  made,  the  history  ol  matches, 
&c.  I  nder  the  head  “textile  fabrics,”  a  large  amount  of  inlor- 
matioii  is  given  about  cotton  and  the  cotton  plant,  t.he  antiipiity  ot 
cotton  in  India,  SiC.  ■,  its  introduction  into  Kiiroiie,  process  ot 
mainifacture,  calico  printing,  damask,  muslin,  cultivation  ot  cotton, 
silk,  silk-worms,  preparatiiai  tor  use,  velvet,  ribhon,  silk  in  am  lent 
times,  wbere  it  is  now  iiroduced;  linen,  tlax,  its  growth  and  prepara¬ 
tion,  heiiiji ;  wool,  animals  which  supply  it;  woollen  maiint.utini  s, 
hroad  cloths,  teasels,  carpets,  their  history  and  mannfacture.  I  roiii 
this  specimen  it  will  appear  how  fully  and  interestingly  each  article 
is  treated. 


KsMdxn  :  a  Ston-  of  Qiieoii  Anne’s  Iteign.  Uy  W.  M.  Thackeray.  London  : 
Smith,  Elder,  &  (Ni.  1857. 

JankKyue;  an  Autohio^ra}>liy.  By  Currer  Hell.  London:  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co. 

1857.  ^  ^ 

ViLLKTTE  SniuLKY  !  Jl  Tale.  By  Currer  Bell.  London  ;  Smith,  Eltler,  &  Co.  1858. 

Tiik  eln‘ap  editions  of  the  works  of  our  best  novelists  speak  con- 
vineinglv  of  tlie  improvement  of  ta.-.t(‘  among  tlie  nmdirig  public. 
The  tra*sb,  the  false  sentimentality,  and  low  standards  ot  monility 
that  delu«g(V(l  our  eireulating  libraries  twenty  years  ago,  wouM  not 
be  tolerated  now.  And  for  this  improvement  we  are  indebtei  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  enterprise  of  some  of  our  leading  publishing 
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housfs,  bv  which  our  standard  works  luive  been  made  accessible 
m  arly  to  all  classes.  It  is  thus  that  a  purer  taste  has  been  formed 
ami  satislied.  Ami  hence  we  welcome  the  cheap  editions  of  the 
works  of 'fhackcray  and  Currer  Hell— authors  than  whom  none  have 
attaint'd  a  higher  position  in  their  jieculiar  pro\inct'  ot  liti'iature. 
Hut  tt>  coiMiiieiul  or  to  comlt'iiin  would  be  out  ot  place  now,  tt)i  the^ 
ha\i‘  won  their  rejmtation,  which  the  prt'seiit  issue  will  do  much  to 
perpetiiatt*.  The  one  still  lives;  the  other  we  recently  mourned 
over,  as  we  felt  that  we  had  sustained  no  common  loss  in  the  death 
of  Chariot  tt‘  Hronlth 


.ShiiMoNs  TO  SemMU.uoY.s.  Hy  the  Kev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A.  London:  LonginaiH 
A  ls:»8. 

fjiKsK  are  phiin  and  pnietical  discourses,  well  adapted  tor  tbo.se  to 
whom  tln*v  wert‘  deli\eri‘d.  4'hey  possess,  moreovt'r,  tlit'  merit — 
tme,  \\t‘  doubt  not,  siirpiissing  all  otlu'rs  in  the  (*yes  ot  the  schoolboys 
themselves — of  being  slu^rt,  not  having  occupied,  the  author  t(‘lls  us, 
“more  than  sevt*n  or  eight  minutes  in  the  delivery.”  A\  ('re  it  not 
th:it  J)r.  Arnold’s  glorious  si'rmons  in  the  Jtugby  Chapel  tlaslu'd  in 
up»m  oiu'  s  mind  imim'diati'Jy  aft(‘r  st'cing  tlu'  title  ot  “  Sermons  to 
Sehoolboys,”  wi'  should  undoubtedly  have  felt  that  tlit'y  deserved 
higiicr  comim'iidation. 


l>EVnTn>N'Ai,  Kktiuf.mfnt  :  or,  Srriptund  Admonitions  for  the  Clo.sot  for  every 
hay  in  the  Year.  Ity  Tliomas  Wallace.  London  A  Ghisgow  :  Uichard  (Iritliu 
A  Co. 

I’ll  IS  is  a  work  similar  to  tlii'  “Golden  Tivasury,”  of  Bogatzky, 
possessin^r  the  same  geni'ral  charaeti'r  both  as  to  substance  and  form. 
lt‘is  ecpially  ('vangt'lical  and  (‘(jually  devotional,  plain,  unadorned,  and 
adapt t'd  to  tlu*  unleariu'd.  'fo  those  who  an*  tired  of  that  pojiular 
work  by  long  use,  we  can  safely  ivcoinmend  this  volume  as  a 
substitute. 


Thk  Harmony  of  thk  Divinf  hisi-KNSATioNs,  Ac.  IW  George  Smith,  LL.I)., 
\'.\  S.,  Ac.  London  :  L»*ngman,  Hrowu,  Green,  A  Longman.s. 

luis  is  om*  ol  tin*  most  valimble  works  on  tlu'ologv  wo  liav(^  met 
with  tor  a  long  time,  d'lie  vii'ws  of  the  author  art*,  manv  of  them, 
strikingly  original.  The  work  abounds  with  new  ideas  on  the  most 
important  and  vital  parts  ot  divine  truth,  and  is  adapted  to  slu'd 
light  on  some  of  tlu*  most  dillieult  passage's  of  Scripture.  I'he 
author  works  out  all  his  points  with  great  sobriety  of  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  const:int  appt'al  to  tlu*  most  h'arned  and  eompt'tent 
authorities.  Ills  objt'ct  is  to  show'  that  one  uniform  system 
ot  rt'velalion  has  prev:iiletl  trom  the  beginning  to  the  t'lul — 
trom  the  mirralivt*  ol  (iciu'sis  to  tlu*  Visions  of  the  Apocalypse. 
He  ulentilii's  the  (  lu'rubim  ot  Haradist*  with  tlu^  living  creatures 
.Ht'en  by  .lohn  in  tlu*  Islt*  ot  Hatmos  ;  and  he  maintains  that  tlu*}’ 
aihl  all  the  other  rcli'rences  to  Cherubimic  ligures  are  intended  to 
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t^::s:isr!z  •::.i'nu..u»f.«roi.i,.  «•« «...  «»»«■' 

our  hearty  recoiumeiiaaliou. 

v„„  O, .....  c......;.-........  -.  ”'■  '■ 

Draiio.  I,0i..U.u  .  iPreo  IViver,’’* ''hen 

,satorn.erartiele  on“  ".o  r'emarkea  that  the  ohjee- 

a  ooiubiuation  or  iiitenuixtuu,  '  fVaui-'iea  appears  oreatly  «ner- 

iouofso.uo  as  to  the  as  n.eet.n- 

sl  vteil;  that  hymn-hooks  are  m  nseil ;  ami  that,  it  ihero 

tmses;  hut  that  only  a  tew  are  pvn.n-l.ooks,  tlieV 

stmuhl  arise  as  many  I"?-',''''''’'’'’  ',‘;  iltv  a-'roe.  On  tills  s'rouml, 

"  I  vet  like  most  of  tliese,  ess,mti.ill>  otlier 

we”are-ghul  to  see  it.c  'oh'e'e  ->ow  "nd.  ,,i,o,„.ors 

contritmlions  of  a  like  kind,  ;  „-,,.t,,od  in  tlie  eondnet 

towards  the  ol.jeet  ">  ,)ra„e  eonsists  of  three 

of  pnblie  worsliip.  Tlie  volume  o  .  Kespoiisive 

'Serviees,  in  the  '  "I  ^  l.iv'e  Imssons,”  " 

eorreet  to  liavc  named  th  se  partially  tliat  they 

Keadiiiss,”  since  it  are,  l.owever,  responsive 

leave  tlie  direct  eliaraeter  ot  ’  ,^.^1,,,^,  when  read  puliliely 

services  in  the  same  sense  a  t  m  1  •  •  serviees 

i„  tlie  ('liiireh  ot  hngland.  ^  1.  iVeqiienlly  eoml.inul . 

or  lessons.  ditVerent  parts  o  ' 'if;;], .  il,o  pn>l''>et>eal  "lUi 
th(MU‘clarative  or  bistonc  NNi  ^  .  jUvistrativo  or  oomplotoi)  <> 

tlie  narrative;  ttiese  lattei  bu  1  .lone  with  jml^- 

tbe  former,  'fins,  we  think,  ?  ^  'appear  aptly  fhosen 

inent.  'I'he  readings,  with  a  h  1  relixmses,  properly 

We  have  before  expresse.  .liove  that  re_spoii- 

ealled,  are  in  prayer  ‘  .-,1^  and  sustain  attention.  ‘ 

sive  reading  likewise  tends  ^  , gaining  of  the  eongr  K- 

bowever,  as  to  its  elleet  will  ‘‘‘1’  "  ...aoiis  ntteranee,  and  to  r<  s 
tioiis,  to  avoid  a  hoisterous  oi  a  .,i  and  reverent  sp  i  k 

S::s;‘  ^  v”:”.'..';  x-o,..  mi-i,  -ix. 

•  N.  s.,  Vol.  1.,  April,  IIIA:. 
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omissions;  from  tho  Mornin;jj  Prayer  of  tlic  Cliurcli  of  Pmc^land; 
from  its  litany;  from  litiir<j;ifal  contributions  (we  believe  American); 
aiul  from  the  liiblical  Jiiturgy.  Part  111.  consists  of  like  services 
“ com j)(*s(‘tl  e.\pr(*ssly  ti.)r  this  work.”  I  bo  spirit  and  ten(b*nc\  ot  these 
an*  ib'vont  aiul  ^ood.  Put  we  confess  that  in  our  judjjjment ,  the 
strain  of  s(‘ntimcnt,  and  the  turn  ot  phrase  (»r  collocation  ot  words, 
frc(jucntlv  to(»  mucli  approach  the  bordt*rs  ot  verse, — not  plain  and  - 
simpu*  t‘n(»UL;h  for  a  thoroui'h  adaptedness  to  congregational  use. 

In  one  instance  this  fault  is  carried  to  a  degree  which  may  provoke 
ridicule,  when  it  is  said  : — 

“Thou  art  worthy  of  all  smij^hic  praise 

Aihl  of  tlio  mute  hymnings  cf  the  God-n  ado  Gosmos.” 

'riiis  instanct*,  how(‘vcr,  stands  alone;  but  tliere  are  otliers,  much 
less  singular,  wlu'rt*  y(‘t  the  passage*  would  be  greatly  iinprovt'd  (at 
h*ast  h)r  its  special  purpost*),  bv  substituting  a  plainer  diction.  It 
appears  tt)  us  als(»  tlnit  semi*  of  the  rt'sponsive  paragra])hs,  marked  as 
for  “all  ”  to  utt(*r,  are  too  long  to  be  so  used  with  advantage, 
t*speei:dlv,  }».  Pdl.)  We  do  not  appri*hend  the  author’s  or  comj)ilcr’s 
meaning,  when,  in  his  introduction,  p.  S,  he  says,  “  No  made  prayers.” 
I'ven  it’  it  be  intended  to  limit  that  ri*mark  to  ])rayers  written  by 
the  autlior,  it  seems  i*ontradicted  bv  tlu*  heading  of  the  third  part 
it  self,  “  ci'mposed  e\pri*sslv,”  Ac.  'riiere  maybe  some  mistake  on 
our  part,  but  we  fail  to  seize  tin*  im])ort  or  reconcilableness  of  thi‘se 
])hrases.  On  the  whoh*,  we  think  the  attempt  very  commendable, 
and  in  several  respects  successful  ;  but  it  is  from  a  sincere  desiri*  for 
its  great (*r  success  of  utility,  that  we  again  urge  the  desirableness 
of  a  siinj>licity  which  is  sonu'times  wanting.  For  example,  the 
passage  from  tin*  Liturgv  of  Antioch  (p.  would  be  greatly 

improved  bv  omitting  the  epithets,  “  many -eyt*d,”  “six-winged,” 

“  gh'rions,”  and  the  term  “loud-sounding  doxologies,”  Ac.,  A'.c.  So 
the  word  “thrilling”  (twice  in  p.  1()7)  s(‘ems  inappropriate  to 
j)r:iy(*r  ;  and  for  the  last  four  lines  of  p.  Idl),  we  W'ould  substitute 
the  briefer  and  scriptural  form,  “  My  nund,  O  Lord,  hast  Thou  fear¬ 
fully  and  wonderfully  made.”  Wt*  would  also  i*rase  the  preci'ding 
epithets  “  erect,  divine.”  These  are  but  specimens  of  the  manner 
in  which  tlu*  i*steemed  aiithor  might  be  counselled  to  chast(*n  and 
improve  his  work  ;  and  he  must  take  it  as  an  proof  of  our  genuine 
wish  to  promote  his  aim,  that  we  an*  at  the  [)ains  to  make  thesi*  especial 
comments.  It  is  our  hoj)e  that,  from  the  concurrence  and  mutual 
aid  and  emendatio]i  of  such  endeavours,  a  series  of  liturgical  services 
may  at  length  be  formed  which  shall  be  of  great  use  as  subsidiary/  to 
thosi*  prayers,  which  wi*,  with  this  author,  trust  will  never  be  dis¬ 
used  In'  the  churches  of  (’hrist. 


Tiu'tm  OCT  OF  I'l, \CF  THK  MOST  D ANTtF.noi’s  Kruok,  Letters  t«»  iv  Clergy- 

luiiu  in  r«*f«Teneo  to  the  (’ontroversy  hetweoii  TVote.-^taiits  aiul  Roinanists, 
o«vii>.io!u*«l  hy  tlu*  late  S(*cessi«tTis  to  the  Church  of  Koine.  I»y  W.  He  Kiirgh, 
Ihlh,  Incuinhent  of  St.  .lohn’s,  Saiulyniouiit.  Dublin  ;  Madden  &  Oldham; 
Lt'udou  ;  H.imiltoii,  Adams,  &  Co.  1858. 

liiEst  are  admirable  letters,  characterized  by  present  pertinence. 
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vet  saturatoil  witli  unchanj^ini;  trutli.  On  the  sul)jeet  of  “  Cereino- 
iiial  ill  Worship”  (liOtter  IV.),  the  author  expresses  hiinsi'lf  in  a 
strain  wliieh  oni^lit  to  prove  monitory  to  others  no  less  than  to 
the  iiuMiibers  of  tlie  Estahlislied  Vhnreh.  Of  i’opery,  “  one  priiieipal 
iittraelion  is  its  cernnonia/,  witli  all  its  varital  applianees  to  the 
senses,  'flu'  lighted  altars,  splendidly  deeoi’ati'd  ;  thi‘  prit'sts,  with 
tht‘lr  varieujated  and  <;or‘;t‘ons  vestnuMits  ;  the  ineense  asetMidini;  in 
elouds  ;  the  swelliiii;  peals  of  the  or^^an  hlendiiii;  in  sweet  harmony. 
to;^eth(‘r  with  solemn  proeessions,  beautiful  paint injj;s,  tV:e.,  iV:e.,  all 
oonihine  to  prodnee  an  elfeet  more  t*asily  eoneeiv(‘d  than  exjiresst'd. 
And  whv,  it  is  said,  why  not  take  a  lesson  from  Romanism  in  this  ? 
Whv  not  borrow  from  it  some  of  this  attraetion  for  our  serviei's,  to 
draw  the  ])eople  to  the  ehnreh,  and,  wlum  tlunv,  to  lix  the  f^aze  of 
the  wanderinuj  eyes,  and  rouse  and  en^ai^e  the  attention  of  the 
drowsv  and  the  listless?  And  doubtless  the  exjn‘rinu'nt  would 
be  sneeessfnl  in  tin?  on(»  ease  as  in  the  oth(*r.  Hut  what,  tlum, 
would  this  he  to  do?  At  best  it  would  be  to  brin*!;  baek  a^ain  the 
rhurch  under  the  ‘elements,’  or  ‘rndinumts  of  the  world;’  to 
exehanL!;e  tin*  eallini;  and  standing;  of  the  Christian  dispensation  for 
a  second  childhood,  and  to  rcdnrn  to  tin*  ‘  carnal  ordinance's  ’  which 
once  had  their  ns(‘,  but  now  have  no  place':  in  a  word,  to  e*nable 
those  who  know  imt  how  to  worship  (Jeid  ‘  in  s[)irit  anel  in  truth,’  to 
llalter  the'inselve's  that  tlu'v  are  wejrshippe'rs  ne)t withstandini;,  bv 
Li;ivini;  tlu'm  seimethini^  that  llu'V  ean  do — the  re'lii^ion  of  ontwarel 
ohservance's,  e)f  form  and  <;esture‘,  a  weirship  te)  e)e*e*upy  and  e'li^a^e 
the  attention  eif  the  animal  man,  inste'ad  e)f  tluit  in  which,  e've'rv 
sense  e'leised,  the  worshij)[)e'r  in  lu'art  and  mind  ase'ends  to  (lod,  and 
in  spirit  holds  commnniem  with  the  I'athi'r  eif  his  spirit,  (irant  it, 
then,  that  the  want  e)f  re'liiijion  ame)n<^  the  [irofesseel  me'iidiers  e)f  e)nr 
(’hureh  in  many  jilaces  is  eh'plorabh' ;  ^rant  it  alsee  that  onr  litnr^^y  is 
not  suite'd  te)  the'in — that  it  is  in  fae*t  too  spiritual  foi-  many  ed‘  our 
worship[)e'rs — we  must  not,  in  e)nr  ze'al  tor  the'ir  we'ltare',  se'e'k  to 
ae*ce)nnno(late  it  to  sne'h.  We‘  must  not  ‘  elo  e'vil  that  ^ood  may 
e'oint*.’  7V//.S'  is  not  the'  reme'ely  ;  hut  Scripture'  plainly  points  e)nt 
what  is.  The'  apostles  ])re'ae*ht'd  to  me'ii  in  orde'i*  to  make'  tlie'in  ti'ue' 
worshippers:  the'V  tirst  souujht  the'ir  eonve'rsion  to  (lod — that 
‘  re'pentane'e)  ’  wliich  is  ‘to  the'  ;u*kne)wh'(li(nu*nt  e)f  the  Tuirn.’ 
And  ////.V  is  what  is  neede'd  ne)w  bv  those)  whose'  irre'litrion  we) 
ele'plore.  d’he)u;j;h  bearing  a  (’hristian  name',  and  ce)nse‘(pie‘ntly  nneh'r 
the'  responsibilities  e)f  a  Christian  pre)tession,  the'y  in  fae't  lu'eel  this 
conversie)!!  anel  repentance)  as  mue*h  as  the)se  who  ne'ver  be)re'  that 
name  eer  maele  that  professie)n.  'I'he'y  re'epiire'  te)  be'  bre)n^ht  te)  the* 
kne)wleel<Te  e)f  the  true  (le)el,  that  the'V  may  weership  Mini  as  He*  is  in 
truth.  And  for  this  we)rk  emr  Church  ne*e'els,  neet  skilh’el  ritmdists  e»r 
ruhricians,  ne)t  me'ii  whe)  think  that  the're*  is  re*li<jion  in  ele*e*e)ratiim  an 
altar,  or  e'hanu^ini'  e)ne*  ve'stnu'iit  for  anothe'r,  but  men  ‘  full  e)f  faith 
ami  e)f  the*  lle)ly  (Ihe)st;’  men  e)f  zeal  anel  eef  prayer,  and  a  missiemary 
‘S|)irit,  whe)  will  e*arry  the  truth  he)me)  te)  e)nr  jeeople*,  anel  se)  make* 
the'in  Christians  inelee'el,  anel  true*  membe'rs  e)f  the  Chnre'h ;  not 
lowering  it  to  them,  but  raising  them  to  it.”  This  it  will  be  happily 
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t.wiu'tl  is  !!(»  “  unccrljiin  sound and  its  decided  evangelism  is  the 
more  j>U‘asin^  as  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert’s  church,  we  well  remember, 
w:is  once  supposed  to  echo  principles  somewhat  diilerent  Irom  these. 


r»)MMKNTAUIF.S  ON  THF.  FlHST  ElMSILK  OF  PACL  TO  TITK  TlIESSALONlANS,  THE 
Eitstlf.  of  .Iamks,  AM)  THF  FiKsT  Fi'isTLE  OF  JoHN.  Hy  Alexander  S. 
l’att<Ts«»n,  F.dinl'iir^h  :  J.  &  T.  Clark.  1S;»7. 

Scotch  preacdiers  an*  in  the  habit  of  instructing  their  people  by 
oivin^  regular  and  continuous  expositions  of  various  hooks  ot  Scrip. 
Hire  r  and  in  this  little  volume  Dr.  Tatterson  has  endeavoured  to 
oive  permanence  to  the  more  important  points  in  his  conj^re^ational 
lectures  on  the  hooks  named  in  his  title-pa<;e.  His  learninnr  is 
n‘spe«-tahle,  ami  (piite  free  from  ostentation  ;  and  his  appreciation  of 
the  mcanini;  of  the  inspired  writers  is  <;enerally  correct.  Many 
«;o(m1  |)eople,  who  want  a  practical  rather  than  a  scholarly  ceni- 
mentary,  will  read  Dr.  Patterson’s  hook  with  interest  and  protit. 


ihontjjht  rubiflu  of  |1ublif  (L'bfnts. 

It  is  very  hard  to  believe  that  a  Conservative  (Jovernment  is  still  in 
office.  Diirincj  the  last  few  weeks  there  has  h(*en  more  of  real 
progress  in  tin*  demolition  of  constitutional  anomalies  than  had  been 
accomplislicd  during  as  many  years  of  A\  bin;  ascendancy.  A\  e 
unfold  our  7’/;/n’.v,  at  breakfast,  every  morninij;,  wonderin*;  what  new 
rt'hnan  has  rectaved  the  sanction  of  an  anti- Liberal  iVlinistrv,  and 
almost  t'xpi'ctin*^  to  discover  that  the  "ood  man  who  thanked  (iod  so 
tcrvently  that  ‘‘  wi*  have  a  House  of  Lords,”  was  doomed,  at  last,  to 
h)S(*  the  lilessin^  he  so  devoutly  recognised.  If,  however,  their 
lordsiiips  continue  in  their  present  mood,  the  most  enthusiastic 
dt'inocrat  need  not  w  ish  them  stript  of  their  hereditarv  jirivile^es. 

They  intend  to  admit  tin*  dews  to  Parliament ;  thev  have  accepted 
one  ot  the  points  ot  thi*  Charter,  and  are  ])repared  to  erv  a? 
lustily  as  Kunkst  Jonks,  “No  Property  (Jualitication  and  Sir 
douN  I  itr.i.AW  nky’s  IFdl  for  the  Abolition  of  Church  Jtates,  after  a 
sph'iidid  victory  in  the  Commons,  has  actuallv  been  read  a  (irst  time 
tniH*  in  the  Lords.  \\  e  must  ht‘ware  of  the  innovations  with  which 
a  1  ory  Ministry'  and  the  House  of  Peers  threaten  the  Constitution. 

It  doiiv  UinouTwere  Premier,  with  a  majority' in  both  Houses,  it 
would  b('  scarct'ly  I.'ss  necessary  for  moderate  men,  like  ourselves,  to 
tain*  pHxl  precaution  au;ainst  too  hasty  reform. 

\\  t*  an*  not  unwillimij  to  accept  from  Lord  Derby  and  Mr. 
Dinuai.m  wliat  Lord  Palmerston  would  not  or  could  not  secure 
tor  US;  but  we  cannot  witness,  without  serious  apprehension  and 
loucern.  the  deplorable  absence  ot  earnest  faith  in  their  political  ^ 
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rroed,  with  which  both  the  j^rcat  parties  in  the  state  appear  to  ns  to 
be  chargeable.  Farewell  to  all  true  national  <;reatness,  when  tin* 
rulers  ot*  the  people  care  more  tor  place  than  for  principle,  and 
strive  for  power,  not  that  they  may  work  out  the  policy  which  thev 
believe  in  th(‘ir  hearts  to  he*  rii;hteons  and  expt*dient,  but  to  satislV 
personal  ambition,  to  ♦'iijoy  the  luxury  of  {)atronam*.  and  to  enrich 
tlu'iusclves  with  the  ^ohh'n  fruits  of  ollice.  It  would  he  farlx'tte'r  to 
have  our  d(*mands  for  n'foriu  refused  by  an  hont'st,  courai^e'ous,  hi^h- 
spirited  (love'rnnu'nt,  than  <;rantt‘d  by  an  insinct'n*  and  timid 
eoiupany  of  tinu‘-serv('rs, 

liOCKK  Kivii’s  Bill  to  enlarge  the  (^ounty  Franchise  passetl  its 
second  rcadinc;  in  the  Mouse  of  Fommons,  by  a  majority  of 
to  1()S.  Mr.  Bkukklkv’s  annual  motion  for  the  Ballot  diil  noi 
fare*  so  W(‘ll.  Furious  e)bse'rvers  have  not(*d  that  diirini;  the*  last  four 
vears  the  majeirity  ai^ainst  the  Ballot  has  ste*adily  increast'el  :  in 
ISol  the*  me>tion  was  lost  by  117;  in  ISoS,  by  !)7. 

Mr.  DiskaklFs  rollickini>;  and  r(*ckle*ss  spe*ee*h  at  Slouch  suhje*cte‘d 
him  to  well-me'rited  re*huk(*  in  both  Mouse's.  Iie)rel  Flakknuon  in 
the  Iie)rels,  Morel  F\iiMKUST(>N  and  Lord  don.v  Hi  sskli,  in  tlu^  Fom- 
mons,  se'verally  cast iijjated  the  romancimj;  Fhance'llor.  Mis  two 
de*tcnc(*s  we*r(*  lla<;rantly  inconsistt*nt  with  each  otlu'r ;  but  the* 
Mouse*  lauL^he'el  at  his  cleverness,  anel  forgave  his  sin.  Si/icr  his 
sjHVch,  the  (»e)vernment  have  fully  justifieel,  howe*ver,  what,  at  the 
time*,  was  a  piece  of  uidouneleel  s(‘lf-<;lorili(*al ion  abe)ut  the-ir  eliplo- 
inatie  success  with  Xaph's,  by  ij^etting  for  the  two  en;j;ineers,  ce)m- 
pe'nsatie)!!  te)  tin*  amount  of  ,€*‘1,(HK). 

One  of  tin*  most  remarkable  triumphs  of  the  (i}e)vernm('nt — 
})e  rhaps  the  most  remarkable* — has  be*en  tlu^  passlrujf  of  tin*  tw(» 
most  critical  of  tln*lr  linlian  r(‘solutie)ns :  the  Fommons  have 
ae*ce‘[)te'd  the  pro[)osition  lor  an  eidar^e'd  (k)uneil,  and  for  the  (*Iec- 
tie)n  of  se)me  of  its  mend)(*rs  by  a  constituency  to  be  h(*reaft.(*r 
de‘liue*el.  l>orel  Stam.ky  has  proved  hims(*If  a  ste)ut  and  wary 
champion  in  a  very  dillicult  controve*r.sy.  Mis  le)rdship  has  not  only 
Ituii^ht  well  in  tin*  battle  of  the  ri'solutions,  but  has  introduce'd  an 


Indi;i  Bill  of  his  own.  Me  ]n’oposes  that  iln'ri*  shall  be*  an  Indian 
S(‘<Te‘tary,  a  (^ouindl  e>f  lifteen,  ei^jht  of  whom  ari*  te)  be  nominated 
by  tin*  crown,  and  se*V(‘n  bv  the  Ivist  India  Directors  out  of  their 


own  numbe'r ;  vacanci(*s  are  to  be  lilh'el  up  alU'rnately  by  t 
Sccretarv  for  India  and  the  Founedl  its(*lf.  The  Bill  has  real  meri 


anel  we*  sln)uld  not  wonde*r  if,  op|)rt*ssed  by  the  h(*at,  and  terrifie'd  by 
the*  riiann's,  the  Meuise  [)ermits  it  to  pass  without  much  dise*ussion. 

l)urin<;j  the  month,  we  have  heard  “  rumours  e>f  wars;”  one';  we*ek. 
we  have  fe*are*el  le*st  an  Ann*rican  lleeit  shoulel  avenge*  alle*^e*(l 
inirae'tions  ed*  the  law  of  nations,  in  the*  (‘xercise  by  emr  slaveu-y 
eTuisers  of  the  rijrht  of  search  ;  the  in’xt  we(*k  we*  have*  be‘en  threat- 
ciu'd  with  the  te*rrlble  visie)n  of  a  bVench  army  of  a  hundred 
the)usand  men,  lanelin^  on  the?  coast  of  Sussex  or  of  Kent.  W<* 
be*lie*ve*  that  there  has  been  much  neeelle*ss  alarm.  Idn*  Amerie*an 


dillie'ulty  may  surely  be  settleel  by  frank  and  honourable  diple)macy ; 
indeeel,  alreaelv  there  is  prospect  of  the  ejucstioii  receiving  satis- 
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faotoi-v  aaiustincnl;  an.l  altliough  no  pronusos  no  oaths,  couhl  bind 
the  limiHTor  of  the  Fn-noh.  he  dare  not  lan.l  a  single  soldier  on 
our  shores.  'I'lio  imllgnant  fury  of  a  free  jieople  would  drive  f. 
deslruetion  all  the  legions  ot  tvraiiny  ;  and  it  he  \entuied  to  per. 
petrate  tlie  appalling  erinie  of  invading  the  territory  ot  a  generou, 
and  eonfidino  allv,  the  stilled  hatred  and  eonteinpt  ot  his  own 
suhieets  would  find  terrible  iitteranee,  and,  within  a  week,  the 
ambitious  hopes  of  the  Napoleon  dynasty  would  perish  tor  ever. 
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